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Mastery. 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


I WILL front my life in the hush and pause 
Since the last blow fell; I will ask it now 
With truth between, and the challenge down, 

‘* Which of us two shall bow ?” 


Shall I rule my life, or shall it rule me? 
Am I lord, or slave? Shall I bend me still 
In dull submission to force too strong 
For a weakened human will ? e 


No. Iam master; tho wounded sore, 

A thrall of dreams, or a fool of chance, 
Tho bound in an ancient servitude 

By fetters of circumstance, 


Yet, face me, Life that is known as mine ! 
Thou art the slave. I will wrest from thee 
The lash and the chain; I will know myself 
Ruler at last—and free. 
Guen Ringe, N. J. 





The Violinist. 


BY MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON. 


But that one air for all that throng! And yet 
How variously the magic strain swept through 
Those thousand hearts! I saw young eyes, that knew 
Only earth’s fairest sights, grow dim and wet, 
While eyes long fed on visions of regret 
Beheld the rose of hope spring up from rue; 
For some, the night-wind in thy music blew, 
For some, the spring’s celestial clarinet! 


And each heart knew its own—the poet heard, 
Ravished, the song his lips could never free; 

The girl, her lover’s swift, impassioned word; 

The mother thought, ‘‘ Oh little, buried face!” 
And one, through veil of doubt and agony, 

Saw Christ, alone in the dim garden-place! 
Louisvitte, Ky. 


All on a Summer’s Eve. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





A SMALL drop of romance does, once in a while, 
fall into the cup of life and blend with the common- 
place, even in these degenerate days. I have just 
had a taste of the resulting mixture, much to my de- 
light. It was the other evening, at the point be- 
tween sundown and dark, when a comforting chill 
lay in the breeze’s bosom, and I had my bicycle under 
me, headed forthe country. At my side rode a little 
maiden, neither child nor woman, brown as a beech 
bud and sweet beyond telling. 

There had been just enough rain to lay the dust; 
the roads were hard and smooth; the smell of the 
earth was good. Now fora spin. Not too fast, little 
lady—not too fast at the outset. Let us come to our 
scorching by degrees, if at all. Which way? The 
Darlington road? First out Main Street to Lover's 
Lane; down this between the wood and the fields, 
and then toward Darlington if we like. As the little 
city recedes the country-side draws near; the orchards 
and berry-plots greet us with greenery and freshness 
fiom either side; the,vines.give us a dusky twinkle of 
regard. We hear meadow larks; we scent clover 
hay; the Indian corn is waist high; yonder is a broad 
field thick with shocks of ripe wheat; far away arises 
the smoke from a steam threshing machine. 

Ho, my little lady, here we go down the long slope 
of Lover’s Lane, a trifle rocky, with but narrow runs 
between the side ditches and the gravelly bed; the 
wind in our faces, the little bowlders clacking under 
our tires or spinning aside with metallic clink. But 
here the whole roadway is blocked. Two vehicles 
with teams headed in opposite directions cause us to 
dismount. We look askance, for we see the city 
chief of police, with another officer, in one buggy. 
They are making hasty inquiries of the people in the 

other vehicle, and in a second or two thev dash on 


ahead of us. Something is wrong, some villainy has 
been done. The officers at a certain point hitch 
their team alongside the lane fence next the wood 
and swiftly leap over, weapons in hand. We dis- 
mount and watch them for a while, as they scout in 
the thickets and hurry from place to place; but noth- 
ing comes of it, and on we go. 

Now the little brown lady was evidently much put 
out; for she longed to have an adventure, and when 
we came to the cfossing of the ways she proposed a 
dash up the Shannondale pike, as this would give us 
a further view of the wood from another side. We 
might yet see something thrilling. So we crept along 
with eyes and ears alert until the wood lay behind us 
and the whizzing threshing machine belched its 
smoke, dust, chaff and straw right before us. A 
whirl to the right about and a lively run back to the 
crossway ended in a crowd of men and teams and bi- 
cycles and girls and boys. The stalwart officers in 
the midst of these were telling how a robbery had 
been done right up there in Lover's Lane a few min- 
utes before. People were interested, but not excited, 
albeit the whole past history of our little city could 
scarcely show a case of the kind. Not only had one 
man been robbed; two claimed the distinction of vic- 
tims. And all in broad daylight! 

We had been reading Mr. Marriott Watson’s ‘ Gal- 
loping Dick ” stories, and with considerable zest of 
them in mind we took in the savor of a reality 
suited to their spirit. We did not hear what the offi- 
cers were saying; but a bystander told us hastily, and 
told us, of course, his own version, which was wholly 
incorrect. It afterward turned out that two houses, 
left a while unguarded, had been pillaged by tramps; 
that was all. Still we, my little maiden and I, went 
on our way enjoying the smack of highway robbery in 
the evening air. 

Up a long, undulating slope we rode to a high point 
where the road curved around the jaw of a ravine. 
From here we could see over a wide landscape 
through which a bass brook wriggled like a silver 
serpent heading westward. In the southwest the 
spires and mansards of the city peeped above dark 
billows of foliage. All around the cock quails were 
calling ‘‘ Bob White! Bob White!’’ from stump and 
stake. Down sank the sun between a rim of sap- 
phire and a flare of gold; and northward a mist of 
lavender cloud crept low, while high in ether two 
great vultures sailed away. 

We dismounted to rest, leaning upon our saddles. 
A buckeye tree near by hung full of young nuts, and a 
wild cherry tree, heavy with fruit clusters, flung up a 
keen waft of its peculiar fragrance. Down ina brook 
near a bridge two anglers were wading and casting 
while.yet the cool shadows were not too dark for 
them. From every direction came bucolic sounds— 
farmers calling up their cattle, fowls cackling, the 
bleating of sheep, calves lowing, horses neighing— 
all softened by distance and touched with aerial 
witchery. 

Just then a brown thrush’s pipe exploded in a thick- 
ly mantled elm very closetous. And such a shatter- 

ing of song into wide-flung fragments! The little 
maiden held up a hand, as if to punctuate a soundless 
exclamation, and gave me a wondering look of de- 
light. Meantime a catbird interpolated faint bits of 
melody, uttered almost under its breath in a vine- 
hung bush on the other side of the road. 

While we are listening I may record the sad fact 
that the beautiful bluebird (Sza/za szalis) is extinct in 
our part of the country. Until two springs ago it 
was the commonest bird, perhaps, in Indiana, seen 
on the fences and hedges, in the prchards and fields 
and woods, everywhere. Each year they built and 
bred and warbled all around my house. But when 
the spring of 1895 arrived not a bluebird came with 
it, nor has one been seen this season anywhere in 
this part of the State. What has befallen them? 





But it is growing dusk; the western sky is a great 
rose amethyst. Down in the brook’s valley night 
has cast a rich gloom, whence we see the anglers 
emerging with slow steps, doing up their lines while 
they trudge. Let us mount. The little maiden is 
first in saddle and away. I follow, scorching my 
best, down the long incline toward where the old toll- 
gate once stood. A star winks inthe blue southwest. 
All is silence now, save the dry ch-r-r-r of our wheel- 
tires on the smooth roadway. How the little maiden’s 
feet do tread those pedals! Shall I ever overtake 
her? 

Between the old gate site and town we met a caval- 
cade (is that the word ?) of bicyclers going forth into 
the country fora night spin. Men and matrons, girls 
and boys, a long double and treble line of them, sing- 
ing as they went. And we flung our furlongs behind 
us with our winged feet and came back to our home 
sinlessly intoxicated. Tell me that a bicycle isn’t a 
good thing! 


InpIANAPOLIs, IND. 


The Story of a Day’s March in West 
Africa. 
BY MARY H. KINGSLEY. 


My party was composed of myself, four Adjumas, 
and four elephant hunters, Fans. We had been spend- 
ing our time marching to and froin the great gloom 
of Africa’s equatorial forest-belt, a region wherein 
you may remember the Emin Relief Expedition fared 
so terribly, away on the Arumimi. For some time 
we marched for miles through ebony and red woods, 
with no palm treés showing, save my old enemy the 
climbing palm, with its long stem one fur of thorns. 
Most of our time had been spent among the foothills 
of the Sierra del Crystal range of mountains, their 
steep and rugged sides densely forested, and in their 
valleys every sort of bog, with a riverin the midst. 
For hours we would pass among an apparently infinite 
series of columns of uniform hight, about one hun- 
dred to one hundred an@fifty feet. Atthe top of 


these, great boughs sprang out, and interlaced, . 


forming a canopy or ceiling, that dimmed the light 
even of the equatorial sun to such an extent that no 
undergrowth could thrive in the gloom. In other 
places we were among va-: buttressed tree stems, and 
from their far-away summits hung great lines of bush 
ropes, some as straight as a plumb-line, others inter- 
twined among each other, like so many struggling 
serpents that had become, at the hight of their com- 
bat, fixed by some magic spell, almost all of them as 
bare of-foliage as a ship’s wire rigging. Then there 
were stretches of forest made up of spindle-stemmed 
trees, among which I usually noticed the remains of 
some forest giant, whose death by lightning, or by 
his superior hight having allowed the demoniac tor- 
nado wind to get an extra grip on him, had allowed 
sufficient light to get into the bottom of the forest, so 
that the young saplings, which had been living a half- 
starved life for want of this light for years, when the 
light came, shot up. They seemed to know their one 
chance lay in getting to the level of the top of the 
forest without delay. No time to grow fat in the stem, 
no time to decorate with side branches, up, up to 
the light level, and he that reached it first won in his 
ganie of life and death; for when he reached it, he 
spread out his crown of upper branches, and shut off 
the light from his competitors, and they paled off, 
and died, or dragged on an attenuated existence wait- 
ing for another chance. 

Now and again we in the under gloom knew that far 
away above us was another world, a world of blossom, 
scent and beauty, of which we saw as little as earth- 
worms in a flower bed. Around usthe ground was 
strewn with cast blossoms, aametimes thick, wax- 
like, glorious cups of grange and crimson, that said 
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some of the vast trees around us were showing a glory 
of color to heaven alone; sometimes pure white, 
stephanotis-like flowers, telling us the bare, twisted 
festooned cables were rubber vines, which had burst 
into blossom when they had seen the sun. 

The forest, with its swamps, and fallen avalanche 
of timber, was our work by day; the nights we spent 
in some Fan town, that had not seen a white face be- 
fore, and got excited over it, and whose inhabitants 
were possessed with a desire to kill the elephant-hunt- 
ing men of our party for various reasons. So we 
reached Esoon ina dilapidated and tired state, and 
very anxious to know the way to the river Rembwe 
—the shortest way, you understand. Esoon endeared 
itself to me at once, by being well informed about the 
Rembwe, and not just waving its arm in the air and 
saying; ‘‘Far far away—plenty bad people live on 
that side,’’ as all the other Fan towns had done. 
Of course Esoon stuck to the bad-people part of the 
legend, but I had become quite callous regarding the 
moral character of Fan towns by now, feeling sure 
that for good, solid murderous rascality several of 
my late acquaintances among them would take a lot 
of beating, and even my own four Fans were not spot- 
less characters; yet they had all behaved well to me; 
and besides, Esoon said that of all the truly awful 
towns Egaja, its next-door neighbor, was the worst, 
and we had just successfully survived Egaja, altho 
Esoon would hardly believe it. Esoon, however, said 
it was impossible to go to the Rembwe by the nearest 
road, because ‘‘ there was blood war that road.’’ I 
said it was not my war, but Esoon shook its head and 
said that such was the shocking depravity of their 
next-door town on that road, that the inhabitants of 
it lay in. wait all day, with ready loaded guns, and 
shot any one seen coming up the road from Esoon on 
sight, and that at night they tied strings with bells on 
across the road, so that they could hear any one who 
tried to pass in the dark, and then they got upand 
shot at him. You may be relieved to hear that the 
mortality in this desperate war had not been high, 
because after several citizens of Esoon had found out 
the next-door town’s feelings regarding them, they 
had given up calling. But they knewthis bad feeling 
was going on, because people who had been out in the 
bush at night had heard the enemy blazing away 
when some antelope or bush cat or leopard had 
twitched one of these strings with bells on. 

One of my Fans, a fine, bold fellow, suggested that 
if] were togo up the road gute alone, the next-door 
town might notice / was something queer and not 
shoot, and that I could then explain matters. Now, 
the white men in Congo Frangaise have well earned 
for themselves a reputation of great courage and dar- 
ing. This reputation was an immense help and safe- 
guard to me; butit was a giant’s robe upon a dwarf’s 
shoulders, and at such a time as this the robe threat- 
ened to trip me up. But, as the small boys say, I 
did not ‘‘let on,’’ and | sai@*‘this was a good plan,” 
only unfortunately my knowledge of the Fan lan- 
guage was not great, and the next-door town might 
misunderstand me and think I intended to present to 
them my party as materials for a cannibal feast. My 
men saw this was a real danger, and we agreed to 
leave the next-door town severely alone, and go to the 
Rembwe by the other longer road; and so when we 
left Esoon we went northwest fora time before we 
laid our course for the Rembwe. The first part of 
our day’s journey lay through the varieties of 
forest I have already mentioned, up a hill and down 
again, through a swamp and up again, until about 
noon, when I saw we were in a different make of coun- 
try. Wecame toa hillside as was usual, and we had 
an awful time of it getting over a great fall of timber, 

as also was usual; for bad as the swamps are, these 
falls of enormous trees are worse. In places on the 
steep hillsides whole acres of trees are thrown down 
by the tornado winds, and going over these is terribly 
scratching, dangerous work; for when a man misses 
his hold, down he goes, sometimes six or seven feet, 
sometimes fifteen or twenty, into the rotten stuff un- 
derneath; and when you get there you find more 
snakes and scorpions, etc., than you have any use for, 
even if youare a collector. I speak from experience. 
Then you have to be hauled up with a bush rope, 
through the sticks, which you have turned the way 
on your down journey; added to this, the sky being 
open above, the sun came down on us who were 
hauling, or being hauled, and as we were hot enough 
with our exertions in the steam-laden atmosphere, 
heavy with the stench of the swamp between the sur- 
rounding hills, this direct sun heat was an unwel- 
come addition. Four of us fell through a timber fall 
on this hillside,—needless to say I was one; but we 
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had reached the summit with no serious injury, tho a 
good deal frayed. 

Then I saw a sight that made my heart first stand 
still and then leap with joy; for stretching away to 
the west and north, winding in and out among the 
now isolated mound-like mountains, was that never- 
to-be-mistaken black-green forest swamp of man- 
groves; this I knew must be the fringe of the river 
Rembwe. I little knew then how far inland the man- 
grove belt came on the Rembwe, and fondly hoped 
I was close to the head of the Gaboon estuary, which 
I was not. I saw a great line of separationin it to 
the north of where we were, that ran east and west 
in the mangrove trees. This line, I thought, was the 
course of the river Rembwe. We made for it cheer- 
fully; we skirted the swamp for some miles going 
northeast, and then struck into it, thinking that we 
might on reaching the river fall in with canoes. In 
the swamp ‘‘ Nature was at its ghastliest,’’ as a cer- 
tain writer once unkindly said of the Oil River scen- 
ery. After a long scramble we found ourselves cling- 
ing—not standing, because you cannot stand on the 
network of roots of a mangrove swamp, even if you 
try—but clinging to the network of aerial roots with 
our hands and to the lower roots with our feet, and 
looking on toa vast lake of inky black slime over 
half a mile broad. Its length we could not judge, 
because at both ends it evidently wound away among 
the swamp trees. I knew that if it was too deep for 
mangroves to grow in it was too deep for us to wade; 
so we just looked at it for a minute, and then I ob- 
served that the roots, aerial and otherwise, that were 
round us were muddy, and the branches leafless, 
above the level of our heads; and I also saw that the 
mud lake before us had a sort of quiver running 
through it, while here and there it exhibited swellings 
on its surface; no need for an old coaster to look 
twice at this sort of thing; and feeling that our situa- 
tion was more fit for the prowess of Mr. Stanley than 
mine, I thought I would emulate his metheds, and 
address my men. 

‘: Boys,’’ I said, ‘‘this precious place is tidal, and 
the tide is coming in; as it took us two hours to get 
here, it’s time we started out the nearest way; and it’s 
to be hoped the practice we have just had with man- 
grove roots, etc., will enable us to get up sufficient 
pace to reach dry land before we are all drowned.” 
The men took the hint; fortunately one of the Ad- 
jumas knew what tide meant, having once been down 
to Fernan Vaz on the Ogowe. He hustled the others 
along briskly—they knew nothing about tide what- 
soever—and we reached dry land safely, but with the 
muddy waters over our feet on the mangrove roots 
that when we had first entered the swamp had been 
three or four feet above water. We felt we wanted 
to keep clear of swamps for the rest of our lives; 
needless to remark, we were not permitted to do 
this for an hour, but our next swamp was only a 
waist-high affair, and very pretty. We crossed this, 
and then kept along a forest path that ran by the side 
of the mountain cliff of the swamps of the Rembwe. 
The scenery was indescribably lovely. We passed 
through a lovely little stream, coming down, in cas- 
cades, over rocks, and shortly after our path took 
us downhill into a valley. I object to paths going 
into valleys in this country, on principle; but this 
valley was so superbly beautiful and cool that it 
lulled our apprehensions. The foliage of the trees 
near us, the delicate wreaths and festoons of climb- 
ing flowering plants, and the graceful plumes of the 
palm leaves, were perfect in themselves; and here 
and there, through them, we got glimpses of an am- 
phitheater of mountain sides, all heavily forested, 
that came down and seemed to close in the head of 
our valley. These mountains were a soft, pale blue 
in the misty sunshine; and we knew they were not 
really far away, as mountains that look blue would be 
in England, but quite close—for we could see the de- 
tail of the forest on their steep sides. I may say 
West African distances are very difficult to determine, 
until you get used to them, and they are the con- 
verse of what one hears of Alpine and North Ameri- 
can distances. Things in Africa usually look further 
away than they really are. 

We were not allowed long to amuse ourselves with 
walking pleasantly along in this shady, fairy-like val- 
ley. Of course the interruption was another swamp 
—a bad one. Fortunately, a native lady was busy 
fishing in it when we reached its rim; unfortunately, 
she did not take a fancy to the look of us, and in- 
stead of staying and having a quiet chat about the 
state of the roads and the shortest way to the nearest 
village on the Rembwe, she fairly bolted off through 
the swamp. I observed that altho it was up to her 
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armpits all the time, she went rapidly along until she 
came to nearly the center, ‘hen she went with great 
care, with her arms spread out on either side, and 
then again hurried along, and disappeared among the 
great strange fan-like plants with which this swamp 
is filled. We followed in her wake carefully, and soon 
found why she was so careful in the middle. I am 
the proud maker of this discovery. I was first, and 
walking along, three parts submerged in watery 
slime, suddenly came to a hole ten feet or so deep, 
and disappeared from the gaze of my followers. On 
returning to the surface, and after removing a good 


deal of mud from my face, I sententiously informed 


the rest of the band that there was a ‘“‘ hole there,”’ 
and some one else had better see to it. Grayshirt 
waded forward and reported that it was an under- 
swamp river, but there was a sunk tree-stem that 
seemed to cross it. This was what our alarmed lady 
had walked on, and on it we walked. It was not a 
broad tree, but long, and was doubtless ebony, or 
one of the many hard-wood trees that will not float. 
Of course it was a comfort to us to find it there, but 
it was hardly a pleasure in itself. I have never tried 
walking the tight-rope in the air, but I fancy I should 
enjoy it more than walking it under water. We 
reached the other bank of this submerged river, and 
waded through the rest of the swamp, and up into 
the forest, safely, and then sat down to have a meal, 
wondering whether, after all, we should ‘catch the 
Rembwe,’’ as my Adjumas would say, before dark. 

While we were resting, a party of india-rubber col- 
lectors, who were taking in their rubber to sell at the 
Rembwe trading stations, came up with us. We were 
charmed to make their acquaintance, and I gave them 
tobacco on the spot, because they said we were 
quite close to a trading town. They talked of 
swamps on the path. I thought they meant those 
we had passed through, and agreed with them heart- 
ily in their abuse of swamps. I little knew the very 
powerful expression they made use of referred to a 
swamp yet tocome. My own Fans being just then 
daggers drawn with my Adjumas, tho on particularly 
good terms with me that day, for they smelled their 
pay, left us to make what we could out of the rubber 
carriers——who were also bush Fans—information. 
We left the rubber carriers smoking and went on, and 
in ten minutes’ time found ourselves on the brink of 
the most awful swamp I have ever met, or wish to 
meet. The path went down into it in a ‘‘ come-along- 
this-way ’’ style; and the swamp stretched in all di- 
rections, save the one we had come in, in a way that 
demonstrated it was not a swamp to be got round; 
but we cheered ourselves with the knowledge that 
there was a town, just the other side of it, a town we 
now knew was called Ndorko; and so the man who 
was leading, an Adjuma called Singlet, went boldly 
down over the rim of rock into it, and, to my horror, 
sank out of view on the spot. I am thankful to say 
he rose again, but without the box of natural history 
specimens he was carrying; he reported, ‘‘ No bot- 
tom lib ”—that is, that it was bottomless; so we sat 
down in a discouraged row, and waited for the rubber 
carriers to come up and show us the ford. 

Presently they arrived, and proceeded to make 
most unreassuring preparations. They took their 
clothes off, made them into bundles, and put 
these bundles on their heads; their guns they 
held in their hands above their heads; and then, 
going a little way along the rocks to the right, 
carefully got down into the slime, which was up to 
their chins. Then we followed. We were over two 
hours up to our chinsin that swamp. I was only one 
and a quarter, but the men were delayed; one of 
them, finding himself getting out of his depth, got 
hold of one of the fronds of a wine palm and pulled 
himself into deeper water still, so he had to hang on 
to the prickly palm until a special expedition went 
and gathered him from it, like a flower. Another 
man thought to make a short cut through a group of 
pandanus, getting himself severely scratched and 
mixed up in these terrible water shrubs, and learning 
a lesson in botany no man wants teaching twice, and 
necessitating another relief expedition; and we, one 
and all of us, got covered with leeches. This swamp 
is of uniform depth; we went into it up to our necks, 
and we climbed out of it up its eastern bank out of 
equally deep water. The leeches we attended to with 
trade-salt, but of course the bleeding did not stop at 
once, and it attracted flies. I forbear from going 
into further details, only I must say I congratulated 
myself that there was no white society on the Remb- 
we; for our appearance, caked all over with mud, 
streaked with blood, and besprinkled with flies, was 
more peculiar than picturesque. 
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Ihad been looking forward tv the Rembwe as the 
end of my anxieties, as a haven of rest. I had prom- 
ised to pay off my men there, intending to go down 
it alone, under the guidance of Messrs. Hatton & 
Cookson’s agent—a black Mpongwe trader named 
Glass—who I knew was in a trade townthere. Im- 
agine, then, my horror, when I was told that ¢#zs was 
the trade town, and ¢hzs was Hatton & Cookson’s 
store; and seeing only a very squalid little village and 
a small hut, in charge of a very civil black man, but 
by no means the swell Mpongwe trader-I expected. 
In the hubbubthat arose on our arrival I retired into 
the hut with this gentleman, and found he had noth- 
ing like sufficient goods in stock to pay off my men. 
more than half of whom were passionate, savage Fans. 
I said: ‘‘ Mr. Glass, what am I to do?” ‘‘Iam not Mr. 
Glass,’’ said that charming man. I am only a sub- 
agent to Mr. Glass; he is up the river at Agonjo.” 
To make a long story short, I communicated with 
Agonjo, and down Mr. Glass came in a canoe; he 
fully realized my expectations of what an important 
black trader for an important Liverpool firm would 
be. While waiting for him, an immense black man, 
scraggy, and with a face the size of a tea-tray, dashed 
into the crowd, shouting: ‘I’m for Holty! I’m for 
Holty!’’ evidently intending to secure the contract 
for paying off. Forsome minutes I feared he and the 
sub-agent for Hatton & Cookson would fight over me, 
and damage each other so that neither would be of 
any use, which, in my condition, was undesirable. 
So I calmed that agent for Mr. Holt, by saying I was 
out for Hatton & Cookson, and buying of him a cer- 
tain quantity of goods to give my men, so that they 
could purchase food and lodging at once. Then, 
when Mr. Glass came down from Agonjo everything 
was settled satisfactorily, and my men paid off to their 
satisfaction. And so for the third, but I hope not 
the last time, I parted company with those terrible 
Fans. 





The Keswick Idea. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 


THE Conference at Northfield, recently concluded, 
gives rise to some reflections on the work of Messrs. 
Meyer and Selwin, of England, who were the princi- 
pal teachers during the latter half of its continuance. 
These brethren stand on the Keswick platform and 
represent the Keswick idea in Christian experience. 
Keswick, it should be stated for the information of 
some, is the name of a locality in the Northwest of 
England, wherea conference somewhat similar to that 
at Northfield is held periodically, but whose methods 
and results are different from those of any conference 
inthis country. Itis attended by ministers very large- 
ly, even those of the Established Church, in many of 
whom a deep work is wrought by the Holy Spirit, and 
whose return to their flocks is not infrequently fol- 
lowed by a gracious season of revival. I[t is Mr. 
Moody’s solicitude to have the Keswick idea intro- 
duced in this country that leads him to invite such 
brethren as the above-named to Northfield, and to 
give them the largest opportunity for the dissemina- 
tion of their distinctive views of the truth. -He does 
not claim to have entered into that truth himself, or 
to beable to lead others into it, but he believes that 
if it were possessed by our Christian teachers general- 
ly our churches would be ‘‘set on fire.’’ Indeed, he 
regards it as the only salvation of our churches and 
our country at this critical time, and fears that without 
it a serions catastrophe impends. 

The object of the Keswick brethren is the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life of believers through the Infill- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. There is, of course, nothing 
distinctive in this, the peculiarity attaching only to 
the method by which it is sought to be brought about. 
They believe that the Christian must be brought 
under conviction of sin as well asthe sinner. The 
Holy Spirit (in the sense of the Infilling) is to be as 
definitely received by faith as was the Savior himself 
received at the beginning of the new life in Christ. 
But the Savior was not received until the sinner real- 
ized his need of him. The law did its work in his 
case before grace was experienced, and a similar proc- 
ess is needed for the deeper work in the saint. 

Hence the Keswick idea is to begin the work of 
qujckening by showing the Christian his sins as a 
Christian. First of all, his grosser sins, his palpable 
transgressions, those faults and shortcomings which 
will be readily admitted—his irreverance, his desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, his evil temper, his unlawful 
appetites, avarice, prevarication and the like. These 
things he is urged to renounce and put away on the 
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spot, and the more he perceives his present inability 
to do this in the light of his obligation, the better 
is he prepared to listen to the truth about the 
Holy Spirit and to receive him as his sanctifier by 
faith. 

The next step, however, is to reach the motives of 
the Christian, the self-principle, the sarvx as -Mr. 
Meyer calls it, and bring him to see that all these 
outbreaks into transgression are the result of self- 
love and self-worship. His standing in Christ is now 
explained and emphasized, and it is shown that as 
he was crucified, was buried and rose again, so the 
believer, as identified with him, is to reckon himself 
as having died, been buried and risen again. And 
not only to reckon himself so, but by a conscious and 
definite act of his will make it to be actually so with 
reference to every temptation in disposition and con- 
duct. The increasing difficulty of doing this in the 
strength which he now possesses intensifies his long- 
ing for the revelation of the divine strength which 
is to be shown to him. 

But the work of preparation or cleansing is not yet 
complete. The third step is consecration. The ab- 
solute and unconditional surrender of the Christian’s 
will to the divine will to be dealt with in all things as 
God thinks best, without murmuring and in implicit 
confidence and trust. Asin the preceding stages of 
the process this too must be a definite act a con- 
scious transaction on the part of the believer with 
God. The Savior said: ‘‘ Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” The soul has now been led along to that 
place where this hunger and thirst are at last experi- 
enced, and the truth of the Infilling may be safely pre- 
sented. The promise in Isaiah comes into mind: ‘I 
will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods 
upon the dry ground.” The believer has grown 
thirsty, his spiritual life is as parched earth, and his 
heart and his flesh cry out for the living God. Then 
is he taught that there is more for him in the Holy 
Ghost than regeneration, or even a slow and almost 
imperceptible advance in holiness, that there is an 
anointing, an enduement, an infilling of the Spirit 
which will lift him on to the plane where he longs to 
be, where he feels that he must be. He learns that it 
is his for the taking, and he stretches forth his hands 
to the Savior and receives ‘‘ the promise of the Spirit 
by faith ” (Gal. 3: 14). 

It is essential to the Keswick idea that the teach- 
ing thus outlined shall not only be presented in the 
order given, but that it shall be persistently pre- 
sented, without break or let-up, until the desired ob- 
ject is accomplished, These brethren must have the 
right of way at Northfield, or they will not come. 
They do not always obtain the right of way after they 
come, for Northfield is a big place, and Mr. Moody a 
big man; but the results of their labor would be far 
greater if such could be the case. The hint, however, 
is here thrown out for any who may be contemplating 
a similar conference on their own account. 

It will be charged that the Keswick idea is sinless 
perfectionism, but this is to misunderstand it entirely. 
Mr. Meyer taught that the nearer a soul appproaches 
God in Christ the more conscious of his defects will 
he become, and that there is never a day when he will 
not find reason to offer the petition: ‘‘ Forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors.’’ The Keswick 
idea is continual victory over sin through the Holy 
Ghost; but they do not claim its eradication from the 
flesh. It will be said that this idea magnifies the 
human side of sanctification at the expense of the 
divine side, and there is great danger at this point. 
The utmost care is needed lest Christians essay to 
sanctify themselves by works, and having begun in 
the Spirit to suppose they are to be made perfect by 
the flesh. But*this is guarded against, first, by em- 
phasizing the finished work of Christ on their behalf, 
and, secondly, by showing that holiness, when it 
comes, is the result, both in its development and com- 
pletion, of the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

Is there not something in -this idea which should 
commend itself to the ministers and churches of the 
United States? Who does not believe that if some 
of the former were to relinquish their worldly habits, 
yes, their besetting sins, they would have more power 
to induce the same in their congregations? And 
must not this be done if the Church shall not suc- 
cumb to the powers that are against her? Whata 
blessed thing it would be to have a Keswick Confer- 
ence in all our large cities during the coming fall and 
winter! Mr. Moody is doubtless ready to lend his aid 
to such a movement if the ministers are ready to ex- 
tend the invitation. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Li Hung-Chang. 


BY W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF THE IMPERIAL TUNGWEN COLLEGE, PEKING 
Cuina. 

Li HuNG-CHANG, like Anson Burlingame, seems to 
have been charged with an ecumenical embassy. Nor 
do the two embassies, tho separated by an inter- 
val of nearly thirty years, differ much in their scope. 
To secure the good will of all the ‘‘treaty powers’’ 
and to induce them to recognize the right of China 
to regulate her own affairs was the object of the 
Burlingame Mission. Nor can the mission of the 
Premier Li (Lee) be more comprehensively described. 

There is, moreover, a singular analogy in the cir- 
cumstances that give rise to the two missions. In 
1867 China was just emerging from a prolonged 
struggle with three successive rebellions, and only 
seven years before she had been worsted in a foreign 
war. In this instance she has also been vanquished 
by a foreign invader; and when other powers came to 
her relief, it was in such a fashion as to threaten her 
independence, if not her integrity and her existence. 

When Russia, by two strokes of masterly policy, 
first put a stop to the advance of Japan by guarantee- 
ing a portion of the war indemnity, andthen brought 
about the evacuation of Liaotong, it was supposed 
that the eagle had wrested the prey from the fish- 
hawk only to keep it for himself and perhaps to de- 
vour it at leisure. It was believed that Russia would 
not suffer China to forget that ‘‘ the borrower is serv- 
ant to the lender.” China, however, has learned 
that in this age of the world’ no man is sold into 
bondage for debt; and that debts, if properly dis- 
tributed, may be to a State what an anchor is toa 
ship. She accordingly contrived (and it took a great 
deal of contrivance) to locate her next loans in Lon- 
don and Berlin, instead of St. Petersburg and Paris. 
This arrangement makes her existence and prosperity 
a matter of concern to four Powers, each of which 
will be jealous of any encroachment on the part of 
another. 

It was fitting, therefore, that the friendly services 
of each of the four should be recognized by the visit 
of an ambassador—beginning with that Power whose 
daring initiative had given China a new lease of life 
and opened the way for a new order of things. For 
this, the coronation of the Czar supplied the special 
occasion; the mission to other courts was a happy 
afterthought. 

It is instructive to note how the Ambassador of 
China was treated at Moscow—not like the envoy of 
a discredited nation, but with honors scarcely sec- 
ond to those accorded to sovereign princes. Nor has 
his reception at other courts been less honorable. 
This ovation, unparalleled in history—or paralleled 
only by that given to Mr. Burlingame (whose brilliant 
career was cut short in the Russian capital, and 
whose mission might otherwise have proved a splen- 
did success) is due to two causes—the greatness of 
his country and the greatness of the man. 

With a more productive soil than any other coun- 
try the sun shines on, rich in mineral resources and 
teeming with a population intelligent, industrious, 
capable of enduring all climates, acquiring all arts 
and performing all tasks that may be required of 
men, China is not merely great, but potentially pow- 
erful. The honors paid to her Ambassador are not 
so much a homage to her present greatness as a rec- 
ognition of what she may be. The defeat which she 
recently suffered, so far from blighting her prospects 
for the future, was in fact a necessary step in the 
providential preparation for the fulfilment of her 
destiny. 

So conservative is she in spirit that no great change 
in her traditional policy has ever been effected except 
through the teaching of adversity. It was by the 
first war with England that she was forced to open 
partially her barred gates to the commerce of the na- 
tions. By the second war, in which France took 
part, she was fersuaded not only to open wide all her 
outer gates to trade and traffic, but to throw open 
the vast interior to the Light of the World. It re- 
quired another shock to wake her to a sense of her 
weakness and to make her enter in earnest on the 
path of progress. Instead of, as formerly, concern- 
ing herself solely to augment her military force, now 
that force has failed her, we see her going deeper 
into the work of reform—renovating her educational 
apparatus and planning to connect all her provinces 
by a network of railways. 

For improvements hitherto effected, China is in- 
debted to Li Hung-Chang more than to any other of 
her high officials; and it may be confidently affirmed 
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that if other viceroys had done their duty halfas well 
as he did his, the result of the late war would have 
been different. He has always been a friend of prog- 
ress in the best sense; and much as he has done for 
the renovation of his country, there can be no doubt 
that he would have undertaken far more thorough- 
going measures had he not been held in check by the 
conservatism of the court and the bigotry of his fel- 
low mandarins. 

Next to Confucius, the Chinese name which is 
most widely known throughout the world is unques- 
tionably that of Li Hung-Chang. He was not born 
to greatness, but achieved it by his personal quali- 
ties, aided by exceptional circumstances. Coming of a 
literary stock, but not rich, he only devoted himself to 
study, seeking distinction in those civil service exam- 
inations, which offer to all ‘‘the inspiration of a fair 
opportunity ” and which are justly regarded as the 
chief glory of his country. Before the age of thirty 
he had carried off all their honors, even to that sig- 
nal distinction of being enrolled asa member of the 
Imperial Academy. Just then the rising tide of re- 
bellion swept over his native province of Anhau, and 
he took up arms for the protection of his home and 
the defense of his sovereign. Tseng Kofon, an 
older academician (afterward marquis), then at the 
head of the Imperial armies, recognized Li’s talents 
and advanced himstep by step until he found himself in 
command ofall the forces in the region about Shanghai, 
with General Gordon as his adjutant. By the assistance 
of Gordon and his trained troops (trained originally by 
the American General Ward who had fallen in lead- 
ing them to victory), Li Hung-Chang crowned a bril- 
liant series of successes by recapturing the great city 
of Suchau, and so insuring the fall of Nanking, the 
last of the rebel strongholds. In the star shower 
that followed the suppression of the rebellion, honors 
of the first magnitude fell to the portion of General 
Li. He was created an earl in perpetuity; # ¢., by 
exception to the general rule, the dignity was not to 
fade out in the line of succession. He was first 
made governor of a province, then viceroy of two 
provinces, from which he was promoted to the met- 
ropolitan viceroyalty, with his capital at Tientsin, 
near to the Imperial Court. There he remained by 
another notable exception (being exempted from the 
law of periodic removal) for over twenty years, dur- 
ing which time he founded naval and military schools, 
and did much to build up a navy and discipline the 
army. Whatever show of resistance China was able 
to make to the forces of Japan was mainly due to his 
efforts. A more enduring claim to the title of pio- 
neer of progress was the creation of a fleet of mer- 
chant steamers, the opening of coal mines, and the 
commencement of a railway system. Of his many 
offices, the highest was a membership in the Privy 
Council of the Emperor, in which he was early ad- 
vanced to be the first of the six grandees, a position 
from which he derives his title of Prime Minister. 

It goes without saying that he has had much to do 
with shaping the policy of the Government. He has 
always been a sort of Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
many a time has a foreign envoy when thwarted by 
the 7sung/i Yamen at Peking, appealed to the great 
Viceroy and so succeeded in overcoming all opposi- 
tion. Notreaty was made without his counsel and 
approval, and as if his duties were not already too 
multifarious, the external relations of the kingdom of 
Korea were made his special charge. It was by his 
advice that Korea was permitted to enter into direct 
communication with foreign powers, and by his ar- 
rangement (the most unwise one he ever made) that 
Japan was admitted to a sort of dual control—a 
provision which furnished her with a pretext for send- 
ing troops into the peninsula. 

But responsible as he must be held for the twofold 
blunder, which lost Korea to the Chinese Crown and 
which gave occasion to the late war, most nobly did 
he expiate his error by negotiating a peace, where 
other envoys had failed even to get a hearing. For 
the success he achieved, something was due to the 
assistance of our American diplomatist, Gen. J. W. 
Foster, more to his own pertinacity and courage, but 
most of all to the bullet of an assassin. He had 
asked for a preliminary armistice, and it had been 
refused unless he would surrender three fortresses, 
each the key of a road to Peking—a condition with 
which he did not dare to comply. The bullet came 
opportunely to cut the knot on which diplomacy had 
failed. The horror inspired by such an outrage on 
the sacred person of an ambassador led the Mikado 
to make concessions, in order to purge himself and 
his people from suspicion of complicity. His Majesty 
ordered that the armistice should be granted weth- 
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out conditions; and when Lord Li, resuming the ne- 
gotiations on his bed of pain, objected to the indem- 
nity demanded as exorbitant, the Mikado reduced it 
by a hundred millions of silver dollars. The result 
was a triumph for the old hero which will shine in 
history, while his almost royal progress around the 
globe will be remembered only as the flash of a 
meteor. 

Among the expressions of sympathy called forth by 
the Ambassador’s narrow escape from death one was 
aletter from a body of Japanese Christians, assuring 
him that they would pray forhim. He professed him- 
self much touched by it; and, instead of simply re- 
turning thanks, he indited a letter of considerable 
length, in which he said it was, perhaps, owing to 
their prayers that his life was spared, and that he be- 
lieved that Heaven still held in reserve some services 
for him to render to his country—espeeially that of 
bringing about the restoration of peace. 

I have not left myself space to describe adequately 
the person, the manners and the mental peculiarities 
of the illustrious Oriental, who is so soon to be our 
national guest. 

Tall and venerable (he stands six feet two), his 
aspect will be a surprise to those who think of the 
Chinese as short of stature or repulsive in features. 
When I first saw him I was much impressed by his 
martial air and handsome face. When I Jast saw 
him he was under medical treatment, and it was feared 
he had begun to fight his last battle. He has, how- 
ever, as I learn, completely recovered his health, and 
walks erect under the snows of seventy-three winters. 

To me he has always shown himself curteous, tho 
he did not always keep his temper in discussions 
with foreign envoys, in this unlike the diplomatists 
of his country, whose rule it is to preserve an unruf- 
fled exterior in spite of provocation. Once, indeed, 
he tried my patience by inveighing in no measured 
terms against my countrymen for their treatment of 
the Chinese. ‘‘Your people,” said I, ‘‘treat ours 
just as badly; witness the riots directed against mis- 
sionaries and other foreigners.” 

‘‘Those,’’ he replied, ‘‘are the acts of the popu- 
lace. But what are we to think of a country that or- 
dains iniquity by law? Puh Ch'eng-kwo!"’ («‘Itisnota 
Government!”), he added, with growing heat; and, 
contrasting the zeal of our people in sending mission- 
aries to China with the action of the Government, 
which had just enacted the Scott Exclusion Law, by 
which our treaty obligations were brushed aside in 
hot haste on the eve of a Presidential election, he 
concluded with this caustic comment: ‘On the 
whole, it seems to me that your Christian code of 
morals lays more stress on charity than on justice.” 

May the reception accorded to China’s greatest 
statesman be such as to cause him to carry home a 
more favorable impression; and in the conduct of our 
future relations with China may justice and charity 
go hand in hand! 


Nassau Hall in 1759. 


BY THE REV. ANSON TITUS. 


TUTOR JEREMIAH HALSEY was at Nassau Hall ten 
years or more before 1767. He was an early student, 
a skilled teacher, and became the earnest friend of 
students, instructors and presidents. The following 
letter was written by him to Samuel Foxcroft, a 
recent graduate of Harvard College and a son of the 
Rev. Thomas Foxcroft, pastor of the First Church in 
Boston. Samuel Foxcroft had been a tutor of the 
infant college in the manse of President Aaron Burr, 
Newark, for a year or two before the erection of 
Nassau Hall at Princeton. The Rev. Thomas Fox- 
croft was an intimate friend and cogrespondent of 
President Burr, and it was doubtless because of this 
that, on graduation at Harvard, the son became a 
tutor. Tutor Foxcroft in 1765 settled over the 
church at New Gloucester, Me.; and Tutor Halsey 
also entered the full work of the ministry. The let- 
ter has interest in these days: 


' 


NASSAU HALL, July 28, 1759. 

My Dear Friend:—Ever since I contracted some Inti- 
macy with you, when you resided at Newark, I have 
retained no small Fondness for you, and the divine 
Providence has seen it fit to dispose us in Places so far 
distant, yet I have often thought of you with the Ten- 
derness of a genuine Friendship, and have longed to 
see you. I could not therefore avoid giving way to the 
Sentiments of an affectionate Regard when so fair an 
Opportunity presented itself. If you receive as much 
Pleasure in reading this, as I do in writing it, it will 
afferd no Small Satisfaction. 

The Dealings of a wise and holy God with me since I 
saw you have been various, & indeed surprising to 
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me: I Spent near two Years at Freehold, then I removed 
to Colledge just after the much lamented Death of our 
ever dear, ever honoured President Burr. I was a 
mournful Spectator of the sorrowful Scene that quickly 
followed in the Death of the worthy President Edwards 
who seemed to be brought here by Heaven, only that he 
might as it were be welcomed to the Object of his 
Charge, & then take his Flight tothe upper World. The 
Sorrow yt filled all our minds, at his Departure, as well 
that of Mrs. Burr, who soon followed her Consort, and 
Father, is better conceived than expressed. The heav- 
iest Clouds seemed to threaten our rising Seminary 
& difficulties of all Kinds poured in thick from every 
Quarter, so yt the Ruin of the Society seemed to be 
threatened. But a glorious God has at Length dis- 
pelled that Darkness yt hung over it, ina good degree. 
After a long and painful Uncertainty, we are at Length 
settled with a President, who we hope will soon fill the 
Vacancy made by the Decease of his two worthy Pred- 
ecessors. You are doubtless in some Sort acquainted 
with the Revd. Samuel Davies, Minister of Hanover in 
Virginia: He lately arrived to take upon him the Pres- 
idency of the Colledge, to which he had been some Time 
before elected in due form. He has a prodigious Stock 
of Popularity. I think in this Respect equal if not 
superior to the late President Burr. His Piety is un- 
suspected, his Ardour in Religion eminent, his judgment 
penetrating, his Apprehension extremely quick, and 
literary Accomplishments very considerable: he has 
something very winning and amiable in his Deport- 
ment, at the same time commanding Reverance and 
Respect, so that he appears as likely to shine in this 
Character as any one that could be thought of on this 
Continent. The Colledge seems likely once more to 
flourish if God Spares his valuable Life. When I re- 
view the Scene I have passed thro’, especially since 
I have resided at Colledge, the Goodness of God 
appears wonderful, and calls for the warmest Returns 
of Gratitude. The Difficulties he has supported me 
under have been great. O may my Heart ever glow 
with the most ardent Love to his sacred Majesty! 

You have doubtless since your Removal from these 
Parts heard little of some of those you had formed an 
acquaintance with. I now take the pleasure to inform 
you of them. Mr. Odell is now Surveyior’s Mate with 
the Forces gone against Niagara. Mr. Keteltas is set- 
tled at Elizabeth Town. Our common Friend Mr. Duf- 
field is settled at Carlisle, a Town in Pennsylvania 
beyond the River Susquehanna. He has lost his Con- 
sort, whom he was in Pursuit of when you was here, 
and has married again. Mr. Ramsy is settled in the 
Ministry near Cohansie in this Province. Mr. Knox we 
hear is likely to die of a Consumption at Saba. The 
Revd Wil: Tennant is well, his two Sons have taken 
their Degrees at Colledge, and I hope are both truly 
pious, to the no small Comfort of their worthy Father. 

My Dear Friend, I have heard Nothing certain 
from you for some Time. Favour me with a Line the 
first Opportunity: I shall always esteem myself 
honoured in your Acquaintence. If God Spares my Life 
& Health, I hope to visit your Parts next Fall. Iam 
Dr Sir ever yours affectionately. 

JEREMIAH HALseEy. 

P.S. Excuse Haste. 


In this letter are several mentions worthy of note. 
Mr. Jonathan Odell was thena surveyor in the army 
against Niagara. He wasa grandson of the Rev. 
Jonathan Dickinson, the first president. He gradu- 
ated in 1754, and afterward became a clergyman. 
The Rev. Abraham Keteltas was a Yale man of 1752, 
of Holland descent, and was ordained over the church 
at Elizabethtown two weeks after the lamented 
death of Governor Belcher. He soon withdrew from 
the Presbytery, and spent his remaining years mostly 
ministering to the French Protestants of New York 
and other places. His gravestone at Jamaica, L. I., 
where he died in 1798, says he ‘‘ frequently officiated 
in three languages.’’ The Rev. George Duffield was 
a student of President Burr, alsoa tutor. In 1759 
he settled at Carlisle, where he remained until 1771, 
when he removed to Philadelphia. He was chaplain 
of the Continental Congress, and had the distinction 
of having ‘‘a price put upon his head” by King 
George. The Rev. William Ramsey was of the class 
of 1754, and in 1756 settled in the ministry at Fair- 
field, in Cohansey, N. J. He died there after a serv- 
ice of sixteen years. Mr. Knox was early called to 
the immortal mansions. ‘‘The Tennants,” the fa- 
ther and the several sons, have a fame in all the 
churches. The ‘‘ Log Cabin ’’ College was the center 
of influence, which operated largely in the inception 
of Princeton College in the manse of Jonathan Dick- 
inson at Elizabethtown. 

This letter, written in a ‘‘haste” which the tutor 
desired to be excused, shows vividiy the continuous 
strokes under which the college entered upon its ex- 
istence. He was ‘‘a mournful Spectator of the Sor- 
rowful Scene.’’ ‘‘The heaviest Clouds seemed to 
threaten our rising Seminary.” The letter is written 
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when the tutor felt that ‘‘a glorious God has at 
length dispelled the Darkness yt hung over it.’’ The 
character of Samuel Davies, the fourth president, is 
clearly portrayed. This estimate of him never de- 
parted from the minds of the people. He had a 
‘prodigious Stock of Popularity’’; but God spared 
his valuable life only for a short time, and with Dick- 
inson, Burr and Edwards he entered within the veil. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass. 


The Opposing Currency Views of the 
Sections. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 





No political issue is fully understood whose discus- 
sion implies that great masses of men are knowingly 
swayed by immoral motives. Wrong they may be; con- 
sciously wicked they are not. Never is it more neces- 
sary to exalt righteous standards than when a multi- 
tude seem unmoved by them. Equally necessary is it 
to comprehend the causes which produce judicial 
blindness or invincible ignorance. Even with slavery, 
only the few saw its iniquity. The many honestly 
persuaded themselves that peculiar conditions ren- 
dered a ‘peculiar institution” both necessary and 
wise for all concerned. Much more is this true of a 
difference of opinion relating to the volume and value 
of the currency. The demand which has arisen at 
certain stages of development in al! countries which 
develop at all for an increase of the circulating 
medium, even at risk of depreciation, is uniformly 
treated by political economists as due toa dishonest 
determination to obtain something for nothing. 
Whether decreed by a ruler or enacted by a popular 
assembly, it is always attributed to the worst and 
least desirable traits of human nature—to those vi- 
cious human tendencies which in ‘‘classic’’ political 
economy play the same convenient part as ‘‘ original 
sin” in orthodox theology. This attitude is neither 
logical nor scientific. Instead of assuming a de- 
praved nature to explain depravity, it is more just 
and rationalto endeavor to determine how far false 
standards and dubious motives are due to environ- 
ment, or what antecedent causes account for both 
unsound principles and immoral actions. Quick to 
use historical experience to prove the gold standard 
right, its supporters should be not less ready to 
realize that some powerful cause, which appeals to 
candid minds, must exist to explain the frequency 
with which good men, our own ancestors among them, 
have sincerely believed the public weal demanded 
an expansion of the currency. 

Current money discharges two different offices. It 
facilitates the exchanges present and prospective 
of commodities. It provides a measure for the dis- 
charge of future obligations. These two offices are 
constantly confused. They are often opposed to each 
other, a medium which stimulates exchanges not be- 
ing necessarily one which is an accurate measure of 
future obligations. They are, as often, misunder- 
stood the one for the other. This misconception is 
the easier because these two different offices are some- 
times discharged interchangeably by all parts ofa cur- 
rency, and are sometimes attached more or less ex- 
clusively to certain portions of the circulating medium. 
Fractional currency, for instance, greatly facilitates 
the exchange of commodities; it plays next to no 
share in measuring the discharge of future obliga- 
tions. By law, in most countries, it is excluded from 
this office for all but trifling sums. : 

While nearly always closely associated, these tw 
offices have no necessary connection. In China, by 
the use of copper cash and sycee silver, they are in 
most cases separated. Commodities exchange them- 
selves in ordinary life through cash. Future obliga- 
gations are all measured in sycee silver. If in this 
country it were to become the rule to use gold notes, 
leases, mortgages and bonds (while silver was the cir- 
culating medium in which trade was carried on, com- 
modities exchanged and taxes paid), the two offices 
of money would be separated here. This is not a 
probable contingency. It cannot be considered, in 
view of the admitted practice of Senator Stewart and 
Governor Altgeld, an impossible one. In facilitating 
the current exchange of commodities money measures 
the quantity of articles. In measuring the discharge 
of future obligations it determines the quality of pay- 
ment. This is not always all that is measured in each 
case; but in each it is the determining factor of the 
equation and decides the result. Measuring articles 
by quantity in facilitating exchanges, these exchanges 
are stimulated by increasing the volume of the circu- 
lating medium, whether it be caused by a new source 
supply, as in the discovery of new mines, or by the 
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issue of an increased volume of legal-tender paper. 
On the other hand, in measuring the discharge of 
future obligations, an increase in the volume of money 
and a change in its quality decreases the value of 
a currency for this purpose; and when it is fore- 
seen, as in the present possibility of the addition of 
silver to the volume of currency, such prospect also 
paralyzes credit by challenging the quality of money. 
So far as exchanges are based on credit, trade also is 
paralyzed by this fear, tho no one doubts that an in- 
flation of the currency would bring a ‘‘boom,”’ as 
have most inflations of the currency, up to a certain 
point. 

The quantitative use of money in the exchange of 
commodities is, therefore, facilitated by an increase 
in its volume. The qualitative use of money in meas- 
uring future obligations is seriously impaired by such 
increase, and may be ruined. If a community is 
chiefly interested in the rapid exchange of its prod- 
ucts the quantitative use of money will be of chief 
importance to it. If acommunity is chiefly interested 
in the measure and discharge of future obligations, 
the qualitative office of money will engross its interest 
and command its attention. Every civilized commu- 
nity is interested both in the exchange of commodi- 
ties and in the accurate measure and discharge of fu- 
ture obligations, and the same circulating medium is, 
in general, used for both purposes. But the relative 
shares of interest which a community has in these 
two diverse offices varies greatly wlth different stages 
of development. In the early colonial and frontier 
stages of development money is used almost solely to 
exchange commodities. For the producer, barter isa 
most unprofitable form of parting with and acquiring 
commodities. The profit of a country store where 
farm produce is exchanged for goods under the medi- 
um of book accounts is fabulous. When money gets 
into the same community the storekeeper’s profits di- 
minish. The exorbitant profits made by corporations 
out of company stores or through the payment of 
wages in ‘‘truck” are due to the working of the same 
principle. Barter replaces the use of money, and the 
corporation which gets the advantage of money in 
selling its product and buying its supplies, deprives 
its employés of this advantage by reducing them to 
barter in exchanging their labor directly for their ne- 
cessities. The issue of irredeemable currency to pay 
war expenses is really the barter by the sovereign of 
the power to levy a forced loan or tax in exchange for 
commodities, and it always proves the most expensive 
way of levying the loan and of buying the goods. 

The chief need which oppresses a community in its 
early stages is for a volume of currency large enough 
‘‘to move the crops,”’ that is, to permit the free and 
rapid money exchange of commodities. Up to acer- 
tain point it is literally true in a country where arti- 
ficial banking credits are not fully developed (as they 
have been under the Scotch system to meet the need), 
it is literally true that a more abundant currency, 
even if depreciated, will, up to a certain point, make 
sales more brisk. In a highly developed community 
credit supplies abundant means of exchanging com- 
modities briskly, independent of the quantity of 
money. Under credit, each man is enveloped by a 
network of future obligations. The desire of each 
day and of every man is for money of an unvarying 
quality. Its quantity ceases to be important save as 
it appeals to the imagination of men schooled in ear- 
lier and more primitive conditions. In pan-scales a 
corresponding weight must balance the commodity 
weighed. In lever-scales the bob slides along the 
graduated arm. Change the weight of the bob and 
you ruin the scales. Halve its size and it must be 
moved twice as farto weigh as much. The future 
accuracy of the scales depends on keeping the bob 
unchanged. 

If to-day in a great section of this country, the 
North and East, the entire body of public opinion, 
through all organs, religious, political and periodical, 
daily, weekly and monthly, is opposed to any expan- 
sion or alteration in value in the currency by the free 
coinage of silver, it is primarily because this section 
is first and chiefly interested in the quality of money 
as an accurate, unvarying standard for the discharge 
of future obligations. Ifa precisely opposite opinion 
exists over great tracts of the West and South, inde- 
pendent of those relatively small areas where the 
mining of silver is a motive, it is because they are still 
in that stage of development where the quantity of 
the circulating medium is apparently of more vital im- 
portance than any other. I say apparently, because 
even in these regions, under modern conditions, the 

multiplication of future obligations will prove a more 
potent force for future prosperity than an increase in 
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the existing quantity of money. Even for these sec- 

tions the quality is more important than the quanti- 

ty of money. They are not isolated colonies. They 

are not removed by an ocean from their parent source 
both of money and capital as were the original colo- 
nies. Like them, however, they often confuse the 
lack of money and the want of capital. Like them, 

they keenly feel the need of more money. They do 
not realize that, unlike them, being integral parts of 
a highly civilized nation, the real solution of their 
problem lies in stimulating credit by keeping unal- 
tered the quality of money. In deference to their 
views, and insympathy with their needs, the country 
has gone to the utmost limit of increasing the quan- 
tity without impairing the quality of money, as used 
in settling the myriad obligations of civilization. Un- 
fortunately, such future obligations as exist in the 
West and South are nearly all held elsewhere, and 
Over great areas—in the West undeveloped, in 
the South of arrested development—the farmer feels 
none of the advantages of modern instruments of 
credit. He can reach no savings bank. He can share 
in no co-operative insurance. The Government 
might place both at his door in the post office. Bank- 
ing facilities are cut off as long as National banks 
rest exclusively on bonds for their organization, and 
no method is provided for organizing the land banks 
which have elsewhere solved the problem of credit for 
agricultural communities. Inthe absence of the fa- 
miliar means for the diffusion of credits offered in the 
East by savings banks, building associations and co- 
operative insurance, there is no large diffused body of 
local creditors to stimulate the local conscience to an 
appreciation of the local value of maintaining local 
credit by maintaining the quality of money at its ‘‘ex- 
isting gold standard of value.”’ 

Properly analyzed and justly valued, the opposing 
views of opposing sections on this vital issue are 
really due to a differing environment and to the dif- 
ferent education which differing environments bring. 
A community of Western farmers or Southern plant- 
ers directly exchanging grain and hogs or cotton for 
goods on a system of book accounts, in which the 
farmer loses a profit and ‘‘ pays the freight’’ both 
ways, feels bitterly the absence of a circulating me- 
dium in abundant quantity. The only future obliga- 
tion of which he is conscious is a mortgage held else- 
where, whose absent holder suffers (as the absent 
always do) in manners and in morals, in taxes and in 
mortgages. 

Contrast the measureless enveloping obligations of 
an Eastern community. In hosts of mills, notably in 
the iron and steel trade, mechanics sign obligations 
to labor at a fixed price fora year. An enormous 
number of persons are under like contract of service 
in professional, clerical and business life. Nearly 
every man in active life is the center of a network of 
future obligations, which determine his future activi- 
ties. He lives in a mortgaged home; its rent is an- 
other obligation. His own services are contracted 
for. His life and fire insurance constitute a long-term 
obligation. If he has borrowed or loaned money, 
each of these is a future obligation in whose accurate 
measure he is interested. His church pew, his clubs, 
his societies, his endowment orders, his savings bank 
deposit, his building association shares, all his bonded 
investments, and most of those in investment shares, 
each represents a future obligation. In a society 
thus constituted and organized the quality of money 
becomes of infinitely more importance than the quan- 
tity of money, and the entire community rises as one 
man in anger at any attempt to alter the accurate 
and unchanging measure of these myriad obligations. 

As long as this country was all frontier, in the Co- 
lonial period, it. passed from one attempt to another 
—often successful—artificially to increase the volume 
of the circulating medium. It is a favorite thesis of 
political economists that these worked evil, and only 
evil continually. It is, however, a curious fact that 
the only colonies that have had a rapid development 
are those which have devised methods to increase the 
quantity of money. Countries in which this is never 
done remain stationary in their development. This 
artificial stimulant has its periods of prostrate reac- 
tion; but countries without it never have any periods 
of expansion. While collapse comes, all that was 
gained is never quite lost. 

As the country passed on in its development there 
has been a constant struggle on the part of the older 
parts of the country, as opposed to the new, to pre- 
vent the expansion of the currency in quantity so as 
to preserve it unchanged in quality. The gradual 
evolution of this struggle—which has gone on in 120 
years, from Continental currency, through local wild- 
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cat banks, State banks and National banks with 
greenbacks—has at length culminated in a struggle 
over the quality of the currency. Both the opposing 
parties admit the need of a specie basis. At earlier 
stages both parties have often united to reject it. 
The present struggle, instead of being an occasion 
for mourning, lamentation and wo over national de- 
clension, is really the last in a series of ascending 
struggles which began with the utter collapse of na- 
tional faith in that barefaced swindle, the repudia- 
tion of Continental currency by our sainted Revolu- 
tionary fathers. They repudiated the instruments of 
successful war; we have paid them. 

Looking back upon that triumphant vindication of 
the quality of a paper currency whose quantity had 
been greatly increased without a specie basis, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the quality of a 
currency whose quantity has been expended with a 
specie basis (tho of silver) will be as triumphantly 
maintained. In all fairness, during the struggle, it 
ought to be remembered by the East that the West 
feels a real need, and is only seeking what undevel- 
oped countries always seek. 

By the West it should be seen that this country has 
in its development passed the stage where this an- 
cient remedy is longer feasible, and that under mod- 
ern conditions it has become an immoral violation 
of a just right toa just payment. To-day the quality 
of money is its indispensable characteristic, and the 
quantity of its circulating medium is best increased 
by expanding bank credits by that unrecognized 
money of exchange which always responds to the 
volume of trade and never exceeds it—the bank 
check. If, instead of being satisfied with a National 
bank system only adapted to the needs of populous 
and highly developed commercial and manufacturing 
communities, land and credit banks had been estab- 
lished in the West and South by judicious Federal 
legislation, supplemented by postal savings banks, 
the opposing needs of the sections would never have 
driven them into antagonism over the quantity and 
the quality of the currency. 

If wisdom crowns victory when the quality of the 
currency is permanently established by the success of 
the existing gold standard, these needs of our sparse- 
ly settled agricultural regions will be met by arranging 
for the expansion of local bank credits without im- 
pairing the currency. For nothing is more important 
than the complete comprehension of the vital fact 
that the chief office of currency in modern conditions 
depends on its quality. The easyexchange of com- 
modities once facilitated by its quantity, now turns on 
the expansion of bank credits. The supremacy of 
the qualitative office over the quantitative office in the 
currency of civilized nations is the key to the reversal 
of established historical habits in the rejection of sil- 
ver in the past twenty-five years. The world accom- 
modated itself without difficulty to the alternate ex- 
pansion of the metals after the discoveries of the Amer- 
icas, and since because there was nowhere any great 
network of future obligations which rendered the qual- 
ity of money or a measure of such obligations of more 
importance than its quantity in the exchange of com- 
modities. Even the gold expansion of nearly $1, 400,- 
000,000 from 1850 to 1860, found the world still more 
interested in the quantity than the quality of money. 
Since, then, in this country alone our national and 
municipal debt of $2,000,000, 000 has been created, life 
insurance in all forms written to the amount of $12,- 
000,000,000, our railroad capital ot $11,000,000,000 
raised, save about a tenth; $2,000,000,000 of savings 
bank deposits laid aside, national bank credits of $2,- 
000,000,000 evolved, and building association assets 
of $800,000,000 loaned. The amount ofeach of these 
was trivial or non-existent in 1860. With these vast 
future obligations to measure, the quality of money 
became of priceless importance; and when silver ex- 
panded in production from 1870 to 1895 as gold had 
earlier, it was promptly set aside as a money metal be- 
cause a credit-equipped world no longer took a quan- 
titative but a qualitative view of money. What is 
true of this country is equally true of the civilized 
world. Of $30,000,000,000 of national debt in 1889* 
only $8,500,000,000 was in existence forty years be- 
fore. The world’s railways represent to-day about 
$30,000, 000,000 of capital, all, in one form or another, 
future obligation. In 1850 this capital was only $32,- 
000,000,000. Like comparisons might be made of the 
growth of the savings, the insurance and the banking 
of the civilized world. The fabric of future obliga- 
tions by which all active civilized lives are now regu- 
lated is, as to nine-tenths of its growth, but thirty- 
fiveto forty yearsold. With all the world, as with 





* Mulhall’s “* Dictionary of Statistics,” 
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this country, its existence has made the quality of a 
currency itsall-in-all and not its quantity. A nation 
must under this new dispensation maintain the quali- 
ty of its currency or step out ofthe circle of civiliza- 
tion and cease to be the equal of civilized nations in 
the struggle for wealth. The payment of these vast 
obligations and the daily transactions of trade are no 
longer made in currency, but in credits. Ease of pay- 
ment no longer depends upon the quantity of money 
but on its quality, for this in its turn determines the 
quality of the credits in which payments are really 
made. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Our Royal couples of late years have been as dis- 
tinguished for good looks as for youth; but it has not 
been always so, One does not readily forget the 
Prince Regent’s remark to his lord-in-waiting on first 
catching sight of his bride: ‘‘ Harris, for Heaven's 
sake, a glass of brandy!’’ Nor was his father much 
more fortunate in the Princess Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, as regards personal beauty. She had 
good sense, however, with some humor, and was not 
easily disconcerted. On her way to London it was 
suggested that she should curl her /oufet; she said it 
looked as well as that of any of the ladies sent to 
fetch her. ‘‘If the King bids me,” she said, with hu- 
mility, ‘‘ I will wear a perwig, otherwise I shall re- 
main asI am.”” On approaching St. James’s Palace 
the Duchess of Hamilton laughed at her for display- 
ing some anxiety. ‘‘ My dear Duchess,”’ she retorted, 
«you may laugh; you have been married ¢wzce; but it 
is no joke to me.’’ She was fated to receive some 
unnecessary embarrassment, for Lord Westmoreland, 
who was very near-sighted, mistook Lady Sarah Len- 
nox (with whom the King was known to be in love) 
for her, and tried to kissher hand. At supper on her 
marriage day the different German dialects came un- 
der discussion, and the King asked whether the Han- 
overian was not the purest. ‘‘Oh no, sir,’ she re- 
plied, with truthful simplicity: ‘‘it is the worst of 
all.’’ Walpole calls her *‘ genteel”; but she was not 
only ordinary lcoking, but what in Wiltshire is called 
‘‘sinful ordinary’’; that is, exceedingly plain. In 
later years, either people got used to her appearance, 
or, as often happens, she improved a little in her 
looks. ‘‘I do think,” said Colonel Desborough, her 
chamberlain, that the 4/oom of her ugliness is going 
off.” 


Tennyson expressed, not without reason, his hor- 
ror and alarm at the privacy of great men’s lives 
being invaded by the biographer. ‘‘It adds,” as Lord 
Brougham said of quite another literary indiscretion, 
‘a new terror to death’’; tho it is true it affects 
only a few persons. The poet even maintains that it 
is enough to make one court obscurity, so as to avoid 
the fate of him for whom those ‘carrion vultures” 
(the biographers) ‘‘ wait to tear his heart before the 
crowd.” But now it appears ‘‘the many headed 
beast ’’ (his uncomplimentary term for the public at 
large) is to be regaled with even more confidential 
matters. A book has been published called ‘Sir 
Walter Scott’s First Love,” which will, no doubt, be 
the precursor of quite a library of the same kind, 
dealing with the love affairs of eminent persons. In 
Scott’s case it is not of so much consequence, for his 
affection was marked with great propriety, and was 
free from any grossness of passion; but all great 
natures, especially those of :he poets, have not been 
blessed with this moderation; an account of the 
amours of Burns, for instance, would by no means 
tend to edification. If eminent persons like to make 
copy of their private affairs themselves—and it must 
be admitted that some of them have no hesitation in 
doing so—that is their own lookout, and a question 
of taste they have to settle with their consciences; 
but these things ought to be made copyright, and to 
be published only with the consent of their proprie- 
tors. 

What an illustration it affords of the vast popular- 
ity of Charles Dickens that his son, just deceased, 
always wrote himself and was addressed by others as 
««Charles Dickens, the Younger.” And yet he died 
at sixty, or one year older than his father. It proba- 
bly seemed to him a sort of sacrilege to call himself 
by that so well-known name without some mark of 
difference. We certainly hear Dickens's views ap- 
pealed to regarding social matters, as tho he had 
been a politician or philanthropist instead of a novel- 
ist. I notice, for example, that the persons who ob- 
ject to the use of the lash in the case of habitually 
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cruel or brutal criminals as being liable to ‘‘brutal- 
ize” these ruffians always quote Dickens as holding 
the same opinion. He was opposed to flogging, it is 
true, from apprehensions of the evils of familiarizing 
people with that form of punishment. He thought 
the whip ‘‘a contagious kind of thing and difficult to 
confine within one set of bounds”; but he had no 
mawkish sympathy with such offenders. ‘‘I have 
not the least regard or pity for such a miscreant.” he 
writes, ‘‘and hold him in far lower estimation than 
a mad wolf.’’ He was net the least afraid of ‘bru- 
talizing’’ them, being well persuaded that that was 
done already. Moreover, we must remember that in 
his time punishments, including that of death (to 
which he had the same objection for precisely the 
same reason), were more or less public and not, as 
now, confined to a few authorized spectators. One 
dictum of his is especially to be remembered: ‘*‘ For 
azgravated assaults utterly abolish punishment by 
fine, a device as much out of date for such offenses 
as wager by battle.’’ 

Presence of mind is an attribute that can hardly 
be overrated, tho it can be cultivated to excess. I 
knew a man who, taking a hansom to the railway 
from his club, found a very handsome umbrella in it. 
Meeting an acquaintance on the way, he, with great 
presence of mind, handed it to him to take back to 
the club, since it had evidently been left by the owner 
in the cab. At the railway station three-and-six- 
pence was demanded. ‘‘ Why, it’s only a shilling 
fare!” said my friend. ‘‘ What!’’ responded cabby, 
violently, ‘‘a shilling from Fenchurch Street, and 
you stopping at your club on the way!” My friend 
at once perceived his error in having taken another 
man’s cab; but not the full extent of it. ‘‘ Why, 
you're not my gent at all,” roared the cabman; ‘‘and 
what have you done with the umbrella as he left with 
me?’’ My friend got into trouble through that ex- 
cess of his pet virtue—presence of mind. The other 
day there was seen a more deplorable instance of the 
want of it. A lady, crossing the Channel from Calais 
to Dover, saw a man jump overboard. This so ‘‘up- 
set’’ her that she continued speechless and insensible 
for ten minutes; surely a larger absence of mind 
than is usual with anybody, and especially to be re- 
gretted when a drowning man was to be looked after. 
As it happened, another vessel picked him up, when 
it was found that he, too, was suffering from absence 
of mind, and was removed to a lunatic asylum. 

Mr. Brudenell Carter has been giving a remarkable 
account of the superiority of vision in country folks 
over those of the town. In London the children see 
omnibuses and cabs and the windows over the way, 
but never have their attention drawn to objects diffi- 
cult to observe, they are therefore deficient in sight, 
the eye not having sufficient exercise to develop it. 
Country children, on the other hand, ‘‘have an ex- 
panse of landscape before them, presenting numerous 
objects made small by distance. They find attrac- 
tions in every hedgerow, flowers, insects, birds, nests.” 
Their eyes are exercised beneficially, as London eyes 
rarelyare. Ruskin speaks of the misfortune of town- 
bred people in never looking up at the sky, not be- 
cause there are not sometimes beautiful skies over 
our heads even in London, but they have no attrac- 
tion. Mr. Carter recommends that the art of seeing 
should be more cultivated, and that public competi- 
tions should be instituted for excellence of vision, and 
prizes be awarded for it. We have many institutions 
less useful than the one he proposes. 

The things that are found in railway carriages after 
their occupants have left them are often quite re- 
markable; not only books and umbrellas, but articles 
such as one would think nobody would fail to miss. 
Yet nothing in the way of ‘‘ salvage” was ever found 
in a railway carriage so unexpected as ‘‘the packet of 
love letters” discovered in one of the marquees after 
the Buckingham Palace garden party. Did they be- 
long to a lady or a gentleman? Were they, one won- 
ders, very compromising? And what on earth could 
have induced their proprietor to take them to such a 
place? A novelist might make something of such an 
incident. They might have been brought by some 
injured lady, the daughter of a noble house, for the 
purpose of being placed in the hands of her sovereign, 
and her wrongs avenged by royal intervention. 
There is also an alternative; they might have been 
brought for the purpose of extorting blackmail. All 
that is certain is that they were not brought in order 
to be left behind. 

In that excellent little magazine, The Author, there 
is a complaint from the literary agent against his em- 
ployer which is a little difficult to understand. He 
says that after a work has been accepted from him a 
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publisher will sometimes go behind his (the agent’s) 
back and make a new agreement with the author per- 
sonally. This conduct is compared with that ofa 
man who, after placing his affairs in the hands of his 
solicitor, secretly negotiates mortgages and receives 
rents. But if the work has been accepted—which in- 
volves, of course, agreement as to terms—what advan- 
tage can the publisher get by ‘‘ going behind the 
agent’s back ?” He can’t pick his pocket. The busi- 
ness is concluded and the agent has earned his com- 
mission. 

Another complaint equally baseless in my opinion, 
is sometimes made by the literary agent, that altho a 
book has been placed in his hands for sale the author 
will, if he has the chance, dispose of it himself. One 
might just as well object to a landlord who, having 
placed his house in the hands of an agent, takes an 
opportunity of privately disposing of it. If the 
middle man in any calling is dilatory and fails in his 
endeavors, it seems monstrous that he should expect 
a commission for work that he has not accomplished. 
People often employ two house agents and are not 
blamed for doing so. If a man drops in and says: 
‘I like your house and am willing to be your tenant,” 
why should he not accept his offer? taking care, of 
course, to inform his agents that the house has been 
disposed of, and that no further trouble need be taken 
in the matter. It is far more likely, of course, that 
the literary agent should dispose of a book than the 
author, but if a proposal happens to be made to him, 
owing nothing whatever to the agent’s intervention, I 
confess I see no reason why he should not take ad- 
vantage of it. If the agent has taken much trouble, 
tho in vain, about the disposal of the book, that is a 
proper occasion for liberality, but is in no respect a 
matter of right. 

There is a general belief that the present is the 
golden age of literature, because a few favorite nov- 
elists make unexampled sums. It is a popular error. 
Literature now, as always, is anything but a remu- 
nerative calling to nine-tenths of those who follow it. 
It isin a sense wealth producing since it procures 
what may well be called wealth—incomes of three to 
seven thousand pounds a year to a few persons; but 
the average income of authors is far less ~han that of 
any other profession; and in none are such starvation 
prices paid to the least fortunate. A lady has had 
the honesty to set down in the organ of the profes- 
sion the rate of payment she has received from certain 
‘well-known journals.’’ For a poem printed in a 
‘‘prominent weekly’’ three shillings. For a story 
of 1,500 words, printed in an illustrated ladies’ paper, 
twelve shillings and sixpence. For an article on the 
Reading Room of the British Museum, five shillings. 
For the seriai rights of a novel of 70,000 words ten 
pounds. It is probable that we are here sounding 
the depths of remuneration for anything worth pub- 
lishing at all. But the fact is, payments for literary 
work are, as a general rule, very much exaggerated. 
Authors, especially the small ones, are naturally 
anxious to put as good a face on their poor efforts as 
possible, and try to persuade their friends they are 
‘‘getting on,” and magazine editors are very willing 
to have it believed that they are rich and generous. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





A Reminiscence. 
BY ROBERT AIKMAN, D.D. 


THE very interesting commemorative services, held 
by the Spring Street Presbyterian Church on the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of -its founding, recall to 
my mind some well-remembered scenes of the year 
1834. 

I was present, as a spectator, on the evening of 
July 11th, when the mob sacked the church. The 
antislavery tides were, rising. Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, Gerrit Smith, Abby Kelly, 
Lucy Stone were uttering their fearless denuncia- 
tions. Whothat heard them will ever forget their 
utterances; the calm yet scorching sarcasm of Garri- 
son, the polished rapier thrusts of Phillips, the so- 
norous sentences of Gerrit Smith, the scornful abuse 
of. Pillsbury—the hot indignation which they all 
hurled with pitiless epithets at the slaveholders, and 
demanded the unconditional and immediate emanci- 
pation of the slave? I heard Wendell Phillips in the 
old Broadway Tabernacle when, before a half-sym- 
pathetic audience, he made his demand for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, altho it must come ‘‘ through the dis- 
solution of the American Union and the destruction 
of the American Church!’’ And I have never for- 
gotten Parker Pillsbury when he depicted the two 
great New Englanders, ‘‘ Daniel Webster and Edward 
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Everett, as, with cotton consciences and coward 
hearts, they follow the sunshine round the haystack 
where they feed.’’ 

It was a period of torrent eloquence, when men 
were moved to use immeasured language, and felt 
that the worst things that could be said of slavery 
were the truest things. It is probable that there has 
never been an era in history of such fervid and 
passionate speech as characterized the thirty years 
which preceded the War of the Great Rebellion. We 
may call it intemperate speech, but no one can say it 
had not adequate cause. 

It was in the midst of this excitement that the 
Abolition riots occurred. The only wonder is that 
they were not more frightful. 

I was a mere youth, but beginning to train in the 
Abolition camp, for my father was an Abolitionist, 
altho moving in the lines of Arthur and Lewis Tap- 
pan, and believing that emancipation would come 
through the churches and by the application of Bible 
principles. 

Coming one afternoon from Pine Street where I 
was a clerk, to my home in William Street near 
Beekman, I saw gatherings of excited men moving 
northward, and increasing in numbers as they moved, 
and witha boyish impulse I joined them. We moved 
slowly. Ihave no memory ofthe streetsthrough which 
we passed, but after a while we stood in front of the 
old Spring Street Church, and I stood nearly opposite 
the front door of the church, while a crowd filled the 
street as far as I couldsee. It was not evident to me 
what was going on, but there was more or less tumult 
and some noise as of wagonsand carts moving on the 
outskirts of the crowd. I suppose it was the prepa- 
ration for the barricade. Suddenly a hush fell upon 
the crowd, which parted asunder and I was pressed 
in upon the sidewalk, and saw what to me was a 
very impressive sight. It was quite light, on a July 
evening and early. 

A body of soldiers of the National Guard came calm- 
ly moving on, in solid ranks, quite filling the space 
between the curbstones, with muskets at their shoul- 
ders, slowly crowding the multitudes aside. At their 
head, and alone, was a portly form which I instantly 
recognized as that of the Mayor, Cornelius W. Law- 
rence. I donot recallclearly, but think he carried in 
his hand his staff of office. I was familiar with his 
face and figure, which were quite impressive. The 
mob was perfectly silent, and so were the citizen sol- 
diers, and the Mayor gave no sign; but the cavalcade 
moved right on with no attempt to disperse the crowd, 
and disappeared in thedistance. The city authorities 
were not accustomed to deal with mobs. Mayor Law- 
rence was not a warlike man, and abolitionism was 
the unpopular cause of all the trouble. 

As soon as the soldiers were in the distance the 
signal for pillage was given and the attack began upon 
the church. The doors and windows were burst in, 
and general devastation made. 

Meanwhile, outside, other hands completed the bar- 
ricade of carts and wagons at the corners of the inter- 
secting streets; for the attack upon the church was 
né doubt guided by careful leaders. Hardly had this 
been done before a troop of cavalry came riding up 
and were arrested by the barriers. I was not near 
enough to see, but was told that the troops did not 
dismount, nor make any attempt to advance. It was 
said that they rode round the block, only to find their 
march impeded there in the same way. At any rate, 
no mounted troops appeared before the church. 

The work was done, the crowd slowly left the scene, 
and I went home. 

It is my impression that Mr. Lewis Tappan’s house 
was sacked that same night, but I heard nothing of it 
till the next morning altho I lived but a few squares 
off.* 

Dr. Ludlow was a pronounced Abolitionist, a warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic man of ready and fearless speech, 
a man who feared God and feared nothing else; and 
as his successor, Dr. Halsey declares his church was 
in full sympathy with his antislavery views. 

Dr. Cox’s church suffered in the same way and at 
about the same time. He was a great biblical schol- 
ar, and famous for his pulpit expositions. He wasa 
perfectly frank and courageous man, of fine presence 
and most wonderful eloquence, and a phraseologist 
par excellence. He angered the proslavery men and 
Negro-phobists by a single sentence which he uttered 
in the pulpit, and which got into the papers, and 
moved certain editors with sacred indignation. He 
said ‘‘ Jesus Christ was a colored man.’’ That, more 
than anything else, sealed the fate of his Laight 





*] think Arthur Tappan had his residence at that time in Brooklyn, 
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Street Church. It was a good rallying cry, and the 
mob and their leaders were too religious to stand it. 

Within a day or two the authorities had the city 
well in hand, and the leaders of the riot saw that it 
was not safe to venture further. I remember coming 
home the next day and saying to my father that his 
name was published by James Watson Webb’s paper, 
the Courier and Enquirer, in a list of Abolitionists; 
their residences also given, as men‘whom it might be 
well for people to bear in mind; and after sixty years 
I recall his reply as, with a quiet smile, he said: ‘‘1 
didn’t know, my son, that we were such well-known 
persons’’!. The danger, however, was then over. How 
strange these things seem to-day, so long after the 
Emancipation Proclamation, afterthe close of the War. 

Arthur Tappan looked like one of the quietest and 
most unobtrusive of men. Small of stature and very 
simple in manner, he had a lion’s heart in his bosom 
and was perfectly fearless. He was a man of the rar- 
est benevolence, a true saint of God. His store, 
which I saw fall into blazing ruins in the great fire o1 
1835, stood in Hanover Square. I was at that time a 
clerk in the jobbing house of Steele, Wolcott & Co. 
One of their largest buyers was a prominent firm in 
Richmond, Va., of the name of F. & J. S. James. This 
firm traded largely with my employers. One day I 
overheard Mr. J. S. James say to Mr. Steele: ‘‘ We 
have decided to buy no more of the Tappans; we had 
rather trade with them than with any firm in New 
York City, but we can’t stand their abolitionism any 
longer.”” However, it was currently believed among 
us clerks that more than one Southern firm, and the 
Jameses among them, continued to buy of Arthur 
Tappan & Co., and had their goods sent, without the 
name, on the boxes, of the firm from whence the boxes 
came. 

All these men are gone now. I do not recall one 
of them as living now among men. Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen lived on till lately and in the fulness of his 
powers, but he also has departed. 

Mapison, N. Y. 





The Third International Congress for 


Psychology. 
BY MARY MILLS PATRICK, 
PresIpDENT OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR G1RLS, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THIS Congress was held in Munich, August 3d-7th, 
and has well demonstrated by its size and power the 
absorbing interest of modern scientists in psycholog- 
ical study. 

The history of the three International Congresses 
for Psychology, thus far held, is in itself an index of 
the growth and development of the science. The 
first one, of which Professor Ribot, of the Col/ége de 
France, was President, was held in Paris in 1889, 
under the title of Congress for Physiological Psychol- 
ozy, and was especially connected with the various 
societies for psychical research. The second was in 
Londoa, in 1892. Professor Sidgwick, of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, was President, and it was call- 
ed a Congress for Experimental Psychology, and the 
subjects considered were of wider range than in the 
first Congress. The one just held in Munich was of 
far wider range than either of the others, and has 
simply borne the name of Congress for Psychology. 

Great preparations had been made in the city 
of Munich for the reception of the Congress, and 
every detail of the arrangements had been carefully 
planned by those in charge, The President was Pro- 
fessor Stumpf, of the University of Berlin, the Vice 
President Professor Lipps, of the University of Mu- 
nich, and the committee included members from the 
different nations represented in the Congress. 

The members numbered four hundred and fifty, of 
whom over forty were women. The official recogni- 
tion of women as members of such a scientific body, 
meeting in Germany, isan emphatic signin regard to 
the future of the women of that land. 

The first meeting of the Congress was held in the 
large hall of the university, and was honored by the 
presence of the Princess Theresa and Prince Ludwig 
Ferdinand of Bavaria. The Congress was opened by 
the address of the President, Professor Stumpf, and 
was then officially welcomed to Munich by represent- 
atives of the Government of Bavaria and the City of 
Munich, and by the Rector Magnificus of the Univer- 
sity, Prof. Dr. von Baur. 

There were in all three general meetings of the Con- 
gress, but much of the work was done in the different 
sections, of which there were five, arranged according 

to the subjects to be considered. 1. Psychophysics. 
2. Psychology. 3. Psychopathology. 4. Hypnotism 
and related subjects. 5. Pedagogical psychology. 
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The trend of modern psychological study was plain- 
ly shown by the prominence of the medical element in 
the Congress, as a large proportion of the members 
were physicians, and many of them professors pf psy- 
chistry in the different universities. There was some 
tendency on their part to disregard the purely theo- 
retical psychology as contrasted with the facts pro- 
duced by medical investigation; but the thorough 
good feeling of the assembly prevented any expression 
of ill-will in the discussions. 

The most striking figures present were Professor 
Richet, of the University of Paris, Professor Flechsig, 
of Berlin, and Professor Lipps, of Munich. The sub- 
ject on which Professor Richet spoke was, ‘‘ A Bio- 
logical Study of Pain,” and his wonderful oratory 
and personal magnetism added greatly to the interest 
of his words. The work of Dr. Flechsig in the em- 
bryological study of the brain is comparatively well 
known to the world; and when he presented the latest 
results of his investigations in an address, illustrated 
by magic-lantern slides of his own preparation, the 
audience listened with breathless attention, and re- 
ceived him with thundering applause. 

Professor Lipps gave the closing address, on the 
‘* Unconscious in Psychology”—a marked contrast to 
the address of Dr. Flechsig—metaphysics and logic 
in the place of facts; but his presentation of his sub- 
ject was so powerful that he carried his audience 
with him in enthusiastic interest. 

One could not fail to be impressed in this Congress 
by the earnestness of these men, who are giving their 
lives in the patient study that makes progress in sci- 
ence possible. 

The next International Psychological Congress is 
to be held in Paris, in 1900, in conjunction with the 
World’s Fair, to take place at that time. The Pres- 
ident is to be Professor Ribot, the Vice President 
Professor Richet, and the General Secretary Prof. 
Pierre Janet. 


AMERICAN Bis_e House, ConsTanTinop_e, TURKEY. 


Fine . Arts. 


Millais and the Mission of Art. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


SiR JOHN MILLAIs, the successor of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, enjoyed but six months the honor to which 
he was called as President of the Royal Academy. The 
throat trouble which had prevented the delivery of his 
inaugural address proved to be cancerous, and he died 
at his princely London residence the thirteenth of 
August, 1896. His birth in 1829. a year before the death 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the last of the great eigh- 
teenth century painters, connects the present with the 
great English school of portrait painters. The son of 
an old family of the island of Jersey, he spent his early 
years in France and the Channel Islands, and at the 
age of nine he already merited a medal fromthe Society 
of Arts. Inthe Royal Academy, which he entered two 
years later, he gained two silver medals. Thus early 
launched, he was an accomplished painter when he be- 
came, at about the age of twenty, a member of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood; for at eighteen he had gained 
the Academy gold medal for a historical painting called 
‘The Tribe of Benjamin Seizing the Daughters of 
Shiloh.” 

The Pre-Raphaelite period is the zenith of Millais’s 
career. It is a proof of the power of ideas that this 
accomplished technician should have fallen under the 
influence of a youth who had tried to submit himself to 
the drudgery of learning to draw at the Royal Academy 
and had not succeeded. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the 
soul of the new movement, had persuaded another 
Academy student, Holman Hunt, to take a large room 
with him and make it their studio. In that year, 1848, 
Rossetti was struggling with ‘‘ The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin.” ‘‘ The painting was timid and boyish, pale in 
tone, and with no hint or promise of that radiant 
color which afterward became his chief characteristic. 
But the feeling was identical with that of his far more 
accomplished early poems. The very pulse and throb 
ot medievalism pervaded the whole conception of the 
picture.’ These three painters, aged nineteen, twenty 
and twenty-one, were the more noted of the seven mem- 
bers of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, whose charac- 
teristics were derived from the medieval mysticism of 
Rossetti. He was exceedingly sincere, and determined 
not to let anything like trickiness of effect or meaning- 
less smoothness conceal the direct statement of an idea; 
and his lack of initial discipline, showing itself in a curi- 
ous, angular hardness, made his work akin to the paint- 
ing of the wings of Lippi’s angels, and the columbines 
of Perugino’s gardens. The whole mystery and cabal of 
the P. R. B., as expressed by W. M. Rossettiin a sonnet 
published in their organ, 7he Germ, is this: Plainly to 
think even a little thought, toexpress it in natural words 
which are native to the speaker, to paint even an insignif- 
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icant object as it is, and not as the old masters or the 
new masters have said it should be painted, to perse- 
vere in looking at truth and at nature without the 
smallest prejudice for tradition. Mr. Ruskin became 
the champion of Hunt and Millais in a famous letter to 
The Times (1851), and learned at that time that there 
was a third of the ‘‘two young men.” The P. R. B. 
was an ephemeral institution—in three or four years it 
had ceased to exist; but it left its mark on the whole 
world of art. Mr. E. Burne-Jones, who, more than any 
contemporary painter, represents their principles and 
qualities of painting to-day, was one of six un- 
dergraduates of Oxford (William Morris was another), 
who decorated the cupola of the Oxford Union about 
1855, under Rossetti’s direction. 

Millais continued to show the influence of the P. R. B. 
ideals upon his splendid talent for many years. His 
‘* Eve of St. Agnes,’’ 1863, is felt to be one of the most 
beautiful pictures ever painted. Other noble pictures of 
that period are his ‘‘ Christ Jesus in the House of Joseph 
the Carpenter,” 1850, ‘‘ The Huguenot Lovers,” 1852, 
‘‘Autumn Leaves”? and ‘‘The Black Brunswicker.”’ 
After he became an Academician in 1863, his style be- 
came prettier and sweeter, and more accommodated to 
the taste of the public who could fill his coffers. 
‘*Chill October,” exhibited in Paris in 1876, is a noble 
landscape, and ‘‘ The Northwest Passage’’ (Trelawney 
sat for the Old Salt) is elevated above the intrinsic level 
by the nobility of the subject. But in general he de- 
voted himself to portraiture, his price being in later 
years twothousand guineas. His baronetcy came in 
1885 through Mr. Gladstone, whose portrait he painted, 
and who wrote of him as ‘‘ Apelles.”’ 

His portraits of women and children include ‘‘ The 
Jersey Lily,’’ a portrait of Lord Rosebery’s daughter, 
and the little grandson of Mr. Gladstone with his 
grandfather, 1894. The lady represented in ‘‘ The Or- 
der of Release,’’ 1853, was the wife of Mr. Ruskin, who 
was divorced from him for statutory reasons and be- 
came Mrs. Millais. 

The pictures sent by Millais to Chicago represented 
his later manner. He took little pleasure in composi- 
tion for its own sake, or purely decorative combinations 
of light and color; but he painted the beauty of children 
with great power of expression and splendor of color. 
Frederick Walker and George Mason, beloved of the 
gods, were strongly influenced by him. He was a man 
of splendid physique, an engaging conversationalist. 
With his strong virile personality and charming man- 
ner, he filled worthily the Presidency of the Academy. 

There is no better proof of the high mission of art 
than the general condemnation of such an artist when 
he allows himself to fall below his better self to gain 
worldly success. No valid reason can be given why a 
clergyman or an artist should be better men than others, 
yet somehow the attainment of a superb London estab- 
lishment, a baronetcy and a Perthshire country house 
is not considered evidence of professional eminence as 
it would be when belonging to lights in other profes- 
sions. We expect a great artist to lead us through 
beautiful byways of material things to some spiritual 
outlook. If one may paraphrase Browning, the reach 
exceeds the grasp, or what is art for? The ‘secular 
disenchantment” which makes the artist’s way thorny 
has existed in every century, and it cannot be more dif- 
ficult to live on an ideal plane in the Victorian age than 
it was inthe court where Michel Angelo wrote: 

‘‘Here helms and swords are made of chalices.”’ 

That was really an awful arraignment in Zhe Speaker, 
of September 24th, 1892, in an article alluding to Millais 
as ‘‘ Our Michaelmas Goose,’’ of which we give one of 
Mr. George Moore's cutting sentences: 

“And for the sake of John Millais who lies buried under 
the heath of a Perthshire moor, we are glad to know that 
the title which temporarily survives him is in good health.”’ 

Those verses of Browning written on Wordsworth’s 
apostasy from the Liberal Cause, 

‘Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat,” 
are generally applied to Millais; and Mr. Ruskin wrote: 
‘“‘T see with consternation that it was not the Parnassian 
Rock that Mr. Millais was ascending but the Tarpeian.”’ 


Pacatine Bripce, N. Y. 





Sanitary. 


WHILE everybody delights in the evidence on all sides 
that the death rate in the city of New York is grewing 
smaller in spite of the greater crowding of tenements, 
it is a little depressing to learn, through a careful anal- 
ysis in Knowledge, published in London, that, while the 
diminution of the death rate among children has been 
very marked for the last thirty years, and a general 
decline is exhibited for ages between five and thirty- 
five, there is a clear increase beyond forty-five, amount- 
ing to 6 per cent. up to fifty-five, 12 percent. between 
fifty-five and sixty-five, and 7 percent. from sixty-five 
to seventy-five. Wherefore this increment? The first 
answer that comes into the mind is, the ‘‘ intolerable 
tension and strain’’ under which men work now; and 
the remedy must come from different and more rationa 
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ways of living. The work now being done in the dem- 
olition of crazy and crowded tenements more than 
justifies itself, when we learn that in one of the con- 
demned houses the death rate for the last five years 
has been, in two of them respectively, 89.4 and 76.2— 
more than four times the rate in the rest of the city. In 
one of the condemned houses, where twenty-eight per- 
sons live, the death rate for five years has been 76.2; 
and all tell the same sickening story of damp cellars, 
dark rooms and halls, foul closets and miserable venti- 
lation. Meantime, one by one, the plague spots are 
going, and it is pleasant to read the following, sent to 
the Mayor on July 3d: 

“President Charles G. Wilson, of the Board of Health, 
sent to Mayor Strong yesterday a statement of the death 
rate in this city in the first six months of 1896. The follow- 
ing table tells the story: 





Total Deaths, Death Rate 
Year. Jan. to July. per 1,000. 
PUL cpdun sen seeonnnsesesteaes 22,495 27.11 
i clnkenk bbwsscbeanch eens 22,953 26.88 
SRL Gbaneesiebenekucese cecal 23,734 27.00 
BN SuSieosessucwecwweceesey 21,555 22.88 
TDR oes cccecssccccscvvcvecccs 22,355 23.79 
BRP cbobeeteceseeees'eseusense 21,585 22.32 





‘‘There has also been a decrease in the death rate from 
contagious diseases. In 1892, for the first six months that 
rate was 3.23; in 1893, 2.61; in 1894, 3.17; in 1895, 3.23, and in 
1896, 2.06.” 

The following, handed to the Mayor on the 6th of 
August, helps to show us that well directed efforts for 
sanitary improvement are not wasted: 





-—-TOTAL DEATHS— 7—DIARRHEAL DISEASES— 


Year. Deaths. Rate. Death. Rate. 
1B08.05005 5,463 38.37 1,635 11.49 
1893..+..- 4,704 32.09 1,383 9-44 
1894 «...- 4,531 30.05 1,197 7-94 
1895.....- 4,481 28.61 1,178 7.52 
1896...... 4,238 26.29 973 6.04 





‘President Wilson says the decrease is due to improved 
sanitary conditions, to which the cleanliness of the streets, 
the asphalt pavements, the improved milk supply, and the 
use of sterilized milk have contributed.” 


....Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S., and ex-Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Surgeons, in addressing a 
congress of doctors recently, gave expression to the 
feelings called out by a situation that must confront the 
medical man often, and more especially in this day of 
highly trained specialists. He was speaking of the dis- 
covery, that a fellow-practitioner achieved far more 
successes ina certain line of work than he, with the 
most painstaking effort could, and he said: 

“T bore it with what equanimity I could, and, acting on 

the rule of conduct that I would never keep a patient in my 
own hands if I believed that some one else could do what 
was needed with a greater prospect of success, I gave up 
doing that class of operations, both in public and in private, 
and transferred them to the hospital where they would 
come under his hands.” 
It has been charged that the advance of science is caus- 
ing the ruin of religion and morals; does this declara- 
tion, made in the presence of hundreds who would scent 
a particle of untruth in it, look like retrogression? It 
would be hard to find a man more in harmony with the 
progressive spirit of the age than Mr. Hutchinson, and 
it is to be hoped that this shining example will sift 
down its light through all ranks to the younger men of 
the profession. 

....If ‘‘no man liveth to himself,’’ so, by analogy, 
none of the really valuable modern discoveries seems 
to limit its benefits alone to one class of troubles. The 
frightful total of deaths from snake-bite in India annu- 
ally are from 18,000 to 20,000. Professor Frazer, who 
has been working several years on the discovery of 
some antidote, has at last seemingly conquered the 
problem by following the principles of the anti-toxin 
treatment of diphtheria. He first immunized an animal 
by repeated small doses of the snake-poison, gradually 
increasing the quantity until the animal was taking at 
a single dose many times the lethal dose for a non- 
immunized animal. Into another animal was injected 
some of the blood-serum from the immunized case, and 
this was found to prevent any ill effects from a subse- 
quent injection of venom. Then a third animal was 
given an injection of pure venom; and when distinct 
symptoms of poisoning appeared, was treated with the 
immunizing serum, when the symptoms of poisoning 
disappeared and no ill effects followed. It is strongly 
suspected that the professional so-called snake-charmers 
of India possessed an empirical knowledge of some way 
of immunizing themselves from harm either by anoint- 
ing themselves with some unguent that contained an 
antagonistic powder, or by swallowing many repeated 
small doses of venom. The name of the new serum, 
that it is hoped will prove such a boon to India, is anti- 
venene, and as Professor Frazer’s lecture describing 
the experiments was given before the Edinburgh Royal 


Society, we may be sure that he had a jury of sharp 


critics. 

....It would seem that with the universally distrib- 
uted newspapers in this country, nobody need be kept 
in ignorance of the possibility of cure from the bite ofa 
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mad dog held out by the Pasteur Institute; but every 
few weeks we read of people who, through ignorance, 
neglect to seek relief till too late. The Central Council 
in Paris have caused exact instructions as to the for- 
malities to be complied with for admission to the Pas- 
teur Institute; of Paris, to be posted in every commune, 
and also have voted that these, with all the other hygi- 
enic regulations, shall be printed on the inside covers of 
the copy-books used in the public schools. 


....-The young city of Pittsfield, Mass., sometimes 
excites a derisive smile in its rivals by its claims for 
progressiveness; but it certainly is up-to-date in the 
matter of utilizing the x rays in the interests of surgery. 
On July 4th an accidental shot embedded a bullet in the 
knee of a Mrs. McDonald, and it has made her very un- 
comfortable since. The other day Dr. Frank Paddock,as- 
sisted by Dr. Brandow (owner of the apparatus), and a 
number of the electricians from the Stanley Works, suc- 
ceeded in discovering the whereabout of the bullet, 
which showed up under the rays as a dark shadow. It 
proved to be so deeply embedded in the bone as to 
make its immediate removal inadvisable. Should sup- 
puration set in, an operation may be necessary, and if 
so, there will be no difficulty in knowing where to ex- 
plore for the cause. When Li Hung-Chang was in Ger- 
many he consented to allow Professor Slaby to explore, 
by means of the Réntgen rays, for the bullet fired at his 
head by the assassin at Shimonosaki last year. The 
image of the head showed clearly the track of the bullet 
in the left cheek, and the bullet itself lodged in the tis- 
sues slightly below. Some of the later experiments 
with these rays show that there are hidden dangers 
connected with their use, and that we are only 
on the threshold of its marvels. Perhaps by 1900, 
they, too, will be scornfully designated ‘‘a back num- 
ber.”’ 





Science. 


So far as can be judged from news thus far received 
(ten days after the eclipse of August 9th) the weather 
was unfavorable, and the observations have practically 
failed atthe more important stations. It is true that 
we have reports of fine weather and a clear view of the 
eclipse on the western coast of Norway,where the excur- 
sionists on the ‘‘ Ohio”’ (including Miss Mary Proctor), 
and some amateurs at Bodo, were so fortunate as to 
have taken their position; but the sun was very near 
the horizon, and the duration of the totality very short 
at that place, so that the astronomers who were aiming 
at serious observations with effective instruments had 
all gone much further east, around the North Cape to 
the Varanger Fiord: Mr. Lockyer and his party; Dr. 
Common and Sir Robert Ball with their party; Mr. 
Downing (of the ‘‘ British Nautical Almanac’’), and Mr. 
Maunder from the Greenwich Observatory with their 
party; several Swedish astronomers, and at least one 
American observer, Professor Reed, of Princeton, were 
.all there either at or near Vads6, or just across the fiord 
-on its southern shore—and were disappointed by cloudy 
weather. It is possible that here and there some scattered 
observations of value may have been obtained, as the ob- 
servers were distributed over an area of several miles, 
and the clouds were flying, with occasional rifts be- 
tween them; but thus far the reports are discouraging. 
In Japan the case seems to have been about the same. 
On the island of Yezo, where the eclipse was total, ob- 
struction from clouds is reported, with‘ ‘observations only 
partially successful.’’ On the southern island the weather 
was Clear; so that at Tokio and other places the partial 
eclipse was well enough observed; but those observa- 
tions are of very slight importance. Perhaps we may 
hope that when the mails come in they will bring news 
a little more gratifying, since the four principal parties 
on Yezo (two Americans, and one each from the national 
observatories of England and France) were so fully 
equipped that even a ‘‘partial success’’ may include 
very interesting and valuable observations. We have 
yet to hear from some very important stations not 
reached by telegraph. One on Nova Zembla was occu- 
pied by the Pulkowa Observatory party, and by an Eng- 
lish party, which included Professor Stone, of Oxford, 
and Miss Agnes Clarke. Another Russian party under 
Glasenapp was at Enoutekis in Finland; so near Vadsé, 
however, that little is to be hoped from it. Two other 
large parties, very excellently equipped, were located, 
one on the Gulf of Obi and the other not very far south- 
west of Yakutsk, where the shadow-track crosses the 
Lena River. Here the duration of the eclipse was at its 
maximum—nearly three minutes. Still another sta- 
tion was on the Amoor River, and it is not at all unlikely 
that we may yet receive good news from some of these 
Siberian observers. Since th® above was written a dis- 
patch reports the Russian expedition to Tornea, Fin- 
land, as very successful, having obtained ten excellent 
photographs of the corona; and Mr. Shackleton reports 
excellent observations and photographs from Nova 
Zembia. 


....-A very remarkable generalization in regard to the 
conditions of longevity has recently been made in bio- 
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ogical circles. In the vegetable division of the science 
it has long since been recognized that reproduction in 
plants is in proportion to the risk of life in the individu- 
al. Plants known as annuals, having but one year of 
life, yield an enormous amount of seed in that short 
period. Perennial plants of the herbaceous class do not 
yield anywhere near the amount of seeds that annuals 
do, and in many cases cannot produce seeds at all ex- 
cept through the agency of insects in insuring pollina- 
tion. Trees do not produce at all during the earlier 
years of their existence. They commence to flower only 
when their growing powers are somewhat exhausted. 
Frequently it is ten or twenty years before a tree begins 
to bear seed, and when it once begins to bear its crops 
increase in proportion as its vital powers are checked. 
Horticulturists turn this well recognized law to account 
by taking off a ring of bark, cutting off roots, trans- 
planting the tree, or in some other way place the tree 
under conditions risking its life. It is an acknowledged 
axiom with horticulturists that Nature hastens reproduc- 
tion in proportion as life is endangered. The well- 
known Professor Weissman, of Freiburg, in Germany, 
has now shown that this rule prevails in animal biology 
as well. Those classes of creatures which are noted for 
longevity are unproductive in comparison. Those 
species of birds which produce eggs the more frequent- 
ly andin the greatest abundance have the shortest 
average of life. Some species of bird produce but a 
single egg annually, and will live as long as man. 
The elephant, with its average of nearly two hundred 
years, produce young but exceptionally. Eagles and 
vultures live for nearly a century. It is deemed a 
general biological law that reproduction is in proportion 
to the danger to life. 


....Tho the angular divergence of the branches of 
trees is a specific feature as constant, probably, as any 
chafacter, Nature so loves to show that ‘‘ never”’ is a 
dangerous word in her vocabulary, that even these 
characters are disturbed sometimes. As we see the 
white pine, the side branches are always at right 
angles with the trunk, and those of a Norway spruce 
are at some acute angle. There are, however, occa- 
sionally sweeping trees and uprighttrees in almost all 
species of trees that have sprung from some mood of 
Nature as against an unalterable rule. One of the 
trees which of all, however, that has been uniformly 
of one regular style of branching has been the tulip 
tree (Liriodendron tulipifera). It can always be known, 
even in the depth of winter, by the peculiar curves of 
the older branches. But even this has had to bend or 
rather break in on its ‘‘never’’ varying character, and 
there is such a specimen in the Arnold Arboretum, near 
Boston,which has assumed an erect close habit, exactly 
like that of a Lombardy poplar. 


Education. 





ACCORDING to Nature, while the University of Oxford 
has not kept pace with the colleges and sister universi- 
ties of England in respect to the development of science 
instruction, still it possesses large equipment for that 
work. The staff of professors, and the emoluments at- 
tached to their chairs, compare favorably with those of 
any other university in Great Britain. A scientific Mu- 
seum with laboratories for practical instruction has 
been built at great cost by the university, and within 
the museum is a first-rate scientific library, such as is 
not possessed by any other college or university in 
the Kingdom. The failure of the university under 
these circumstances to attract any considerable number 
of scientific students is attributed to the lack of encour- 
agement in the shape of fellowships and scholarships. 
The University Calendar for 1896 shows that there are 
in Oxfordsome 500 scholarships of an annual value ot 
$400 apiece, and in addition some 225 exhibitions, the 
annual value of each of which may be placed at $2v0. 
These figures apply only to college scholarships and 
exhibitions. Hence it appears that the colleges apart 
from the university, exercise an intellectual patronage 
to the extent of nearly $250,000 per annum. To give 
science an equal chance with other branches fifty-five 
out of the five hundred existing scholarships should 
fallto that department, whereas it is certain that the 
number does not exceed forty. When the attention of 
the colleges is calledto this matter, their answer is that 
candidates of sufficient merit to justify the award of 
scholarships are not available. This condition points 
to a serious deficiency in secondary education, for which, 
however, the universities are responsible. Their de- 
mand is for Latin and Greek, and while this is the case 
science will not be ‘‘ seriously taught”’ at the prepara- 
tory schools. Oxford in particular fosters the exclusive 
study of classics. At Cambridge, science is more hon- 
ored, and it is remarked that Cambridge, which gives 
plenty of science scholarships, finds no difficulty in get- 
ting candidates of sufficient merit. Of this fact the fol- 
lowing explanation is offered: At Oxford scholarships 
are nearly exclusively awarded to boys who are still at 
school; very few are open to undergraduates who have 
been in residence for more than one university term. 
‘*At Cambridge many scholarships are open to men of 
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one year’s standing, giving an opportunity to those 
who have come upto the university with a fair general 
education and only a moderate acquaintance with 
science, to learn enough science in their first 
year to bring themselves up to the standard of 
a scholarship; many at Oxford would be glad of 
such a chance, but it is not open to them. In 
the second place, the science school at Cambridge has 
acquired such a prestige that the best boys go there, 
and only the second best to Oxford; and, thirdly, Ox- 
ford draws its undergraduates more exclusively from 
the great public schools than Cambridge does,’’ and 
‘‘on the whole the teaching of science in public schools 
is bad.”’ 


..-.The lack of endowment and of laboratories for 
scientific research is one of the peculiar anomalies in 
the English provision for higher education. The rela- 
tion between such research and the technical arts is em- 
phasized every year in addresses before the British As- 
sociation and has been dwelt upon by several educa- 
tional commissions, notably by that appointed in 1875 and 
known from its chairman as the Duke of Devonshire’s. 
It has been repeatedly pointed out that great nationa! 
industries were being transferred to Germany, whose 
Government is keenly alive to the interest so persistent- 
ly neglected by that at Westminster. The magnificent 
equipment of the Physikalische Reichsanstalt, at Charlot- 
tenburg, has given Germany the same superiority in re- 
spect to physical and chemical investigation that she 
has so long possessed inthe philosophical and classical 
studies. The gifts of private individuals in England 
have compensated in some degree for the lack of Gov- 
ernment interests in the matter of scientific equipment. 
Two years ago Nature announced the gift to the Royal 
Institution, by Dr. Ludwig Mond, of a laboratory for 
physical and chemical research; and in a recent issue it 
states that on June 12th Dr. Mond formally transferred 
tothe managers of the Royal Institution the freehold of 
No. 20 Albemarle Street, adjoining that institution, for 
the purpose of the laboratory, to be known as the Davy- 
Faraday Research Laboratory of the Royal Institution. 
After enumerating the rooms of the laboratory it con- 
tinues: 


““Dr. Mond has not only furnished the laboratory with 
the most modern instruments and appliances for researches 
in pure and physical chemistry, but he has also placed in 
the hands of the managers of the Royal Institution an 
ample annual endowment, so that the laboratory may be 
maintained in a state of thorough efficiency, the object of 
thedonor being to give every assistance and encourage- 
ment within the limits of the endowment to 
workers. 

‘It is intended to open the laboratory for work by the 
middle of October. The trust deed provides that no per- 
son shall be admitted to the laboratory as a worker who 
has not already done original scientific work, or in the 
alternative, who is not, in the opinion of the Laboratory 
Committee, fully qualified to undertake original scientific 
research in pure or physical chemistry; and that no person 
shall be excluded from admission by reason of his or her 
nationality or sex.”’ 


scientific 


....As showing the relative number of courses given 
by twenty-four of the leading colleges and universities 
of the United States to postgraduate students, and the 
relative number of professors offering these courses, 
we append the following table, compiled from ‘‘ The 
Handbook of Graduate Courses of 1896-’97,”’ published 
by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, of Boston, for the Fed- 
eration of Graduate Clubs. These statistics are for the 
following educational institutions: Barnard, Brown, 
Bryn Mawr, California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford, 
Jr., Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Northwestern, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Radcliffe, Tulane, Vanderbilt, 
Wellesley, Western Reserve, Wisconsin and Yale. In 


these colleges there area totalof 1,859 professors, of 
whom 1,103 are offering graduate courses. 
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THE principle events of the week have been Mr. Cock- 
ran’s sound money address in Madison Square Garden, 
in this city; the publication of the call to true Demo- 
crats, by the National Democratic Committee; Mr. 
Bryan’s absolute denial of the charges that he has been 
hired by mine owners, and the definite announcement 
of the resignation of Secretary Hoke Smith. There are 
appearances that the general current is setting more 
and more strongly against the Democratic Party. Mr. 
Hanna, the Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, is confident of success but is taking no chances, 
and assures every one who speaks with him that, while 
he believes that Mr. McKinley will be elected, it will 
require an earnest, strong, continued effort on the part 
of every one. This confidence appears to be based upon 
two general facts: one, the increasing courage of the 
sound money men, and the other the division of inter- 
ests among the Populists and Democrats. The hostili- 
ties between Watson and Sewall are increasing rather 
than decreasing, and there is no statement as yet of any 
décision on the part of the Populist Committee to seek 
an acceptance of their nomination by either Mr. Bryan 
or Mr. Watson. Apparently, they propose to let the 
matter go by default. While this is looked upon as re- 
lieving Mr. Bryan, it is bitterly opposed by many of the 
Populists, especially by those in Georgia, and will, it is 
telt, increase the hostilities within the party. The 
trend of information from the Western States continues 
to be that, while few Republicans are deserting the 
party the sound money Democrats are increasing in 
strength with every week. The general effect of Mr. 
Bryan’s speech in New York and of his withdrawal 
from the public campaign in the East, has been to dis- 
courage the leaders, and the lack of experienced men 
on the National Committee is telling heavily in the con- 
duct of their campaign. Senator Hill is still silent, al- 
tho an invitation to Mr. Bryan to lunch with him is 
considered, by the Democrats, to indicate a willingness 
to join with them. 

Mr. CockRAn’s speech in Madison Square this last 
week was as much of a success as Mr. Bryan’s the week 
before was a failure. The weather indeed was more 
comfortable but that did not account for the different 
reception accorded to the orator or the fact that the hall 
was packed from beginning to end. Mr. Cockran’s ad- 
dress was, like Mr. Bryan’s, in no sense rhetorical, but 
a plain, straightforward discussion of the financial 
question involved. It won the heartiest applause of 
the audience, which, apparently about two-thirds Demo- 
cratic and one-third Republican, was made up of intel- 
ligent men who had come there to inform themselves 
thoroughly of the issues of the campaign. Mr. 
Bryan's letter of denial of the charges presented by 
Senator Thurston is accepted on every hand as thor- 
oughly satisfactory. He saysthat he has never been 
in the employ of or been paid by any bimetallist organi- 
zation, or by any mine owners individually or collect- 
ively, directly or indirectly. His income has included 
simply his salary as editor of the Omaha World-Herald, 
about $150 a month, some returns from legal practice 
and receipts from lectures before various organiza- 
tions, usually fixed sums, and from contributions made 
by the people from the localities where he has spoken. 
In only two instances, he says, has this compensation 
exceeded $100. He also gives a résumé of his relation 
to the free silver question, showing that he has always 
been anadvocateof free coinage. Secretary Hoke Smith’s 
resignation, itappears, was presented almost immediately 
after the Chicago Convention, and is accepted by Presi- 
dent Cleveland with many expressions of regret for the 
necessity. The ground given is that he must support 
the party candidates, no matter what his individual 
opinion may be. Inthe recent controversy in Georgia 
he took the sound money side and now is being sharply 
criticised for holding by his party against his repeatedly 
expressed convictions. 

THE attention of Republicans is directed very closely 
to the New York State Convention, to take place this 
week at Saratoga. Great interest centers about the 
nomination for Governor. Fora long time it was un- 
derstood that Mr. Platt favored George W. Aldridge. 
That, however, aroused a storm of indignation; and 
other reports favored Mr. Hamilton Fish. This, how- 
ever, was looked upon as not much better; and altho in 
the district conventions throughout the State Mr. Platt’s 
party secured over two-thirds of the delegates to the 
convention, it was considered doubtful whether he 
would antagonize the better element of the party so 
strongly as to force the nomination of either of these 
men. Then came a report that Governor Morton would 
be renominated. This was denied, and it was stated 
that he absolutely refused to consider a renomination 
largely on the ground that the death of George Bliss, 
his business partner, made it necessary for him to give 
close attention to his business. The latest reports are 
that the difficulty may be solved by compelling Mr. 
Platt himself to accept the nomination, notwithstanding 
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Survey of the World. 








his repeated refusal to consider the question at all. 
The Civil Service Commission have published a state- 
ment, claiming that Mr. Aldridge has steadily and sys- 
tematically broken and defied the law. In Maine 
Mr. Reed has opened the campaign in Portland with a 
rousing speech, in which he says that personally he 
does not care for a larger majority this year than he 
has had; butin view of the fact that the eyes of the 
country are fixed upon Maine, he calls them to roll up a 
heavier majority for Mr. McKinley than they have ever 
given to any Republican President, 





Li HunG-CuHaANG left England on Saturday, August 
22d, by the steamship ‘‘ St. Louis,’’ and is due in this 
city on the 28th. Preparations have been made to re- 
ceive him with all due honor. He will be the guest of 
the State, and will occupy the State apartments at the 
Waldorf Hotel lately occupied by the Japanese Marshall 
Yamagata. Major-General Thomas H. Ruger, com- 
manding the Department of the East United States 
Army, will represent the President and escort him to 
his hotel with a body of cavalry. The State Depart- 
ment will be represented by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, the 
first Assistant Secretary. President Cleveland is to be 
in the city as guest of ex-Secretary W. C. Whitney, and 
will receive the Viceroy at Mr. Whitney’s residence on 
the day after his arrival, Secretary Olney, Secretary 
Carlisle and other members of the Cabinet probably 
being present. The days following will be spent in 
visits to General Grant’s tomb, the Military Academy 
at West Point, a review of the Seventh Regiment, a re- 
ception by the Chinese residents of the city, and alunch 
by the representative business men. On Thursday of 
the following week the party will go by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to Philadelphia. Friday and Saturday 
will be spent in Washington and Sunday at Niagara 
Falls, where the Viceroy will be met by the representa- 
tives of the Canadian Government who will escort him 
to Vancouver, from which port he will sail for home. 


TuIs country has received an invitation from Portu- 
gal to unite with that country in celebrating, next year, 
the fourth centenary of the departure of Vasco daGama 
for the discovery of India. —Judge Cole, of the Dis- 
trict Court at Washington, D. C., has ruled that no one 
can be naturalized as a citizen of this country who can- 
not read the English language. A few weeks ago he 
refused papers to an Italian who could not read English, 
and more recently he refused them for the same reason 
to a German.—-—An entire locomotive plant has been 
orderedin Philadelphia to be transported to Nijni Nov- 
gorod in Russia. It isto be connected with an exten- 
sive establishment already there for manufacturing cars, 
steamboats, boilers, etc. It will have a capacity for 
building 200 locomotives a year, and will be managed 
by Americans. The Post Office Department has in- 
troduced another reform. Postal wagons are to be 
used for the collection of mail from the carriers. They 
will beso built that a large part of the sorting can be 
done while they are going to the post office, and deliv- 
ery will thus be greatly facilitated, 








THE Yaqui trouble in Arizona continues. The origin 
of it dates back some seven years, to a time when a 
young woman named Teresa Urrea began making trou- 
ble among the Yaquis, a tribe of Aztecs, not Indians, 
who are fickle, suspicious, revengeful and superstitious, 
by posing asa saint. She performed many apparently 
miraculous cures, and under her influence pilgrimages 
were made by hundreds of ignorant Mexicans to her 
home in the region of Hermosillo. These pilgrimages 
soon became serious on account of the excitable charac- 
ter of the people, and the Mexican Government sent a 
body of soldiers to make the girla prisoner. Her fol- 
lowers opposed the troops, and there came very near 
being bloodshed. As the fact of her arrest became 
known, there was a great deal of excitement, and at 
last the girl was placed on board of a train, and accom; 
panied by a strong guard was escorted to the United 
States border and left in the town of Nogales, Ariz. 
Hither her followers resorted in great numbers, 
and she continued to perform many wonderful cures. 
Then came an outbreak of Indians in the State of Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, in which she led the revolt, bearing 
apparently a charmed life. She was at last arrested 
and againtaken across the United States border, with 
the injunction never to return to Mexico. For several 
months she lived at the small town on the Texas side of 
the river, near El Paso, but afterward gathered a crowd 
of several hundredignorant Mexicans, crossed the river 
into Mexico and. proclaimed another revolution. This 
was overcome, and she fled back across the river, tak- 
ing refuge with friends in Texas. For some time she 
was quiet; but of late has headed another army of fan- 
atics, who believe that she is a saint delegated by di- 
vine will to lead them to victory ina war against the 
Mexican Government. United States troops have ar- 
rested the young woman, her father and a number of 
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men who have been engaged in the disturbance. It is 
stated that her father isthe most responsible for the 
disturbances, as she does just about what he wants. 
There are reports that the Mexican Government will 
call for the surrender of the saint. Meanwhile the 
whole border between Arizona and Mexico is disturbed 
and troops are endeavoring to keep order. 





THE reports on our mineral products, issued from time 
to time by the Director of the United States Geological 
Survey, are very interesting. The latest one is for the 
calendar year, 1895. From it we learn that nearly nine 
and a half million tons of pig iron were produced last 
year, the largest quantity in the history of the country; 
but the value was less, by reason of lower prices, than 
in 1887, ’88, 89, ’90 or 91. Of silver there were forty- 
seven million troy ounces mined in 1895, the smallest 
output since 1888, and of the least aggregate value since 
1889. Gold, onthe contrary, was produced in greater 
quantity than in any previous year of thedecade. The 
production was 2,273,629 ounces, valued at $47,000,000. 
Inthe decade the production of copper has more than 
doubled, that of lead has increased signally; while that 
of aluminum has advanced from 3,000 lbs. in 1886 to 
920,000 Ibs. in 1895, the increase the last year being 370,- 
ooo lbs. Tin only appears for the years of the McKinley 
tariff. Last year was the greatest year of the ten for 
bituminous and anthracite coal, the production of the 
latter being nearly fifty-two, and of the former a little 
over one hundred and thirty-five million tons; also for 
petroleum, excepting 1892 only: also for asbestos. The 
aggregate value of the metallic production was $270,- 
454,000, and of the non-metallic $340,341,000. the grand 
total being $160,000,000 greater than ten years ago, or 
an increase of about one-third. 


THE Canadian Parliament opened at Ottawa, August 
19th. The Conservatives offered no opposition, and the 
Liberal candidates for Speaker of the House and 
Speaker of the Senate were elected. The Governor- 
General, in his spcech, referred to the tariff question as 
one calling for immediate notice, as also the Manitoba 
school question. If these were decided early, a speedy 
adjournment might be looked for. Attorney-General 
Siflon, of Manitoba, has been summoned to Ottawa, and 
there is a report that an agreement has been reached on 
the school question; but Premier Laurier refuses to 
make any definite statement. Cuban matters con- 
tinue im statu quo. There is a report that General 
Palma will go to Cuba to consult in regard to plans for 
the winter’s campaign. The insurgent generals say 
that if they wish to finish up matters and secure free- 
dom they will be compelled to take more drastic steps 
than they have so far. Generally they have contented 
themselves with driving out the Spanish troops from 
towns and villages, but now they propose to destroy the 
villages. They cannot decide upon this course, how- 
ever, without the consent of the Cubans in this country, 
and accordingly have sent for General Palma. In 
Spain a number of Republicans have been arrested in 
Barcelona on the charge of inciting the recruits for the 
Cuban army to revolt. Official papers deny the state- 
ment that Spain intends to seek damages from the 
United States for the filibustering expeditions. 








THE visit of the Czar is arousing much interest. He 
goes first to Vienna, then to Breslau, where he meets 
Emperor William, then to Paris and to England. The 
most extravagant preparations are being made every- 
where for his reception. Vienna and Paris vie with 
each other in their decorations, and Germany is mass- 
ing hertroops togive him an object lesson as to the 
danger of attacking her. England alone seems to be 
undisturbed. More significant, however, are the plans 
being made to protect his life. Troops are to line the 
railways throughout his journey. Even the freight 
trains, it is said are not to runinto Berlin. The street 
in front of the Russian Embassy in Paris is being re- 
paved, and it is said, that all foreigners are to be under 
special police surveiliance, being liable to be called upon 
for their passports at any time. In general, the pre- 
cautions farexceed any that have been taken in Russia 
itself. The reception in England will take place at 
Balmoral, where there will be a large family party, with 
no politics, unless it be that Lord Salisbury has an in- 
terview, in which case some of the English papers ex- 
press the hope that some kind of an entente may be 
patched up. 





THE resignation of the German Minister of War has 
occasioned great excitement throughout the Empire. 
There is very general belief that the reason given, his 
impaired health, is not the true one, and that a military 
clique has absolute control over the Government. The 
papers unite in stating that a very serious crisis is 
imminent, anda report, which is very generally credited, 
says that the King of Saxony has written a letter to the 
Emperor strongly urging him to change his course 
which involves very great dangers. Meanwhile a new 
bill, it issaid, has been prepared for the Reichstag, 
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calling for more than 100,000,000 marks for naval pur- 
poses. Emperor Francis Joseph celebrated on 
August 18th, the sixty-fifth anniversary of his birth, 
Several decorations were given, the most important be- 
ing that of the Order of the Golden Fleece, founded 
by Philip the Good, of Burgundy, to Count Goluchow- 
ski, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. It is an- 
nounced as a certainty, that the Prince of Naples, heir 
to the throne of Italy, is to marry Princess Helene, 
third daughter of the Prince of Montenegro. The 
effect on Italy’s relations to Austria and the Eastern 
shores of the Adriatic, may be great. A plot has 
been discovered to kill the Sultan of Morocco, and 
instal his elder brother as Sultan. A number of arrests 
have been made, and there is a general reign of terror. 
The Matabele chiefs have surrendered to Cecil, 
Rhodes and the war is at an end. 

















THE advance of the British and Egyptian force upon 
Dongola, and we may say on Khartiim, has begun. But 
anew factor appears in the announcement that the 
Congo Free State has sent an expedition tothe White 
Nile, which has occupied Lado, some distance north of 
the Albert Nyanza, and within the British Protectorate. 
Just as England and Italy acted in common against the 
Mahdi, the Belgian power inthe Congo seems to be 
working in harmony with the British, the one attack- 
ing the Mahdists from the north, while the other threat- 
ens them from the south. Baron Dhanis, in charge of 
the Congo expedition, has several hundred British hus- 
sars with him. The Nile has risen so far that active 
operations have already begun, as the steamers can 
now ascend the river. Everything is ready, and there 
is every reason to believe that the two forces will make 
short work of Mahdism. But this is to be considered, 
that success means the necessity of England’s holding 
on to Egypt. But no one now considers any other 
eventuality. There is some anxiety lest the French 
may be discovered to be hovering on the edge of the 
Mahditerritory in the western Nile Valley, and giving 
them aid, or making a claim to part of their territory. 

WE are in the habit of looking upon the extension of 
the Russian railway across Siberia and southward into 
Central Asia as if it were a purely military work; but 
it will prove a factor also in civilization and in the diver- 
sion of the emigration from Russia to her own fertile 
possessions in Asia instead of to this country. Up to 
the first of July the new Siberian railway, tho still in- 
complete, had transported 145,644 emigrants from Rus- 
sia. There has been a regular blockade, and much 
hardship, if not real suffering, in consequence. In 
Tchelyabinsk, for example, before the end of May, 13,- 
000 persons were congregated, and the number was daily 
increasing. Yet there was not even a shed to shelter 
this colony of emigrants. A commission was immedi- 
ately formed in St. Petersburg to deal with the emigra- 
tion question, and orders were sent by telegraph to 
check the flow. Points of assembly have been fixed in 
localities where the commissariat for the army and bar- 
racks can furnish succor to the colonists, rescue them 
from famine, and provide shelter from the weather. A 
report to the effect that emigration had been stopped al- 
together got into circulation in consequence of these 
measures. There is a certain percentage, not large, of 
colonists who return to Russia for divers causes. Some 
dislike the cold, others are homesick. But the chief 
cause of discontent is the rye bread in Siberia, which is 
not to their taste. ‘‘ With us, in Russia,’’ say the peas- 
ants, ‘‘ our wives bake the bread so that you can hear 
(literally translated) its breath all over the village; but 
the Siberian bread has no odor, and does not tempt one 
toeat it.’’ The humor of this complaint can only be ap- 
preciated by those who are familiar with the smell of the 
sour, black rye bread whose ‘‘ breath can be heard all 
over the village!’ 


Dr. NANSEN’S safe return has been speedily followed 
by that of the ‘‘Fram,”’ his ship which he left in the 
ice. According tothe dispatches, the ‘‘Fram,’’ after 
she left the New Siberian Islands, became fast in the 
ice and drifted in the direction Dr. Nansen expected, 
reaching 85°, 57’, a point almost as far north as that 
touched by him. From July roth she worked her way 
southward, reaching open water on August 13th, and ar- 
riving at Skjervoc August 20th. On the arrival of the 
news at Christiania there was general rejoicing, and Dr. 
Nansen telegraphed his congratulations from Hammer- 
fest. It is reported that Dr. Nansen says he will not 
attempt again to reach the north poleina ship, but will 
perhaps lead a sledge expedition from Franz Josef land, 
from which place he regards the journey to the pole as 
not difficult. Great interest has been afoused in a 
new kind of ship, launched last week at St. Denis, in 
France, and which is to go on rollers, thus avoiding the 
friction resulting from forcing a keel through the water. 
The inventor is very enthusiastic, and claims that the 
trial trip in the Channel, which is to take place in Octo- 
ber, will be followed by the building of an ocean steam- 
ship which will make the journey from Havre to New 
York in sixty days. The one just launched is of 280 tons, 
has 200 horse power, and is expected to make 25 miles 
an hour. 
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Six JouHn Everett MIttais, President of the English 
Royal Academy, died in London on the thirteenth 
of this month. He was a typical Englishman in ap- 
pearance and character. When twenty-two years of 
age, but already an artist of reputation, Rossetti de- 
scribed him as ‘‘ beautiful as an angel,’’ and his fine 
features, clear complexion and curling locks made him 
a universal favorite. It was at this time that John Rus- 
kin, already an art critic and writer of splendid power, 
championed the cause of the Pre-Raphaelite band. The 
philosopher engaged the artist to paint his young wife’s 
portrait. Philosophers will make mistakes. It is well 
known that Lady Millais was the wife of John Ruskin, 
from whom she obtained a divorce to marry her present 
husband. For this reason Lady Millais could not attend 
court with her husband, according to the Queen’s rule 
to receive no divorced woman, no matter how rea- 
sonable the cause. Recently this rule was re- 
laxed by her Majesty to cheer the last hours 
of England’s most popular and beloved painter. 
Besides being an artist he was himself always pictur- 
esque. Six feet tall, athletic of build, his gun over his 
shoulder, or his rod in his hand, with the Scotch High- 
lands as a background, he would have made an ideal 
subject as ‘‘ The Lover of Outdoor Sports.’’ He was 
a noted salmon fisher and spent all his spare time on 
his Scotch estates. His nephew, Arthur Wallack, son 
of the distinguished actor Lester Wallack, reports that 
he was wont to say, ‘‘I would rather have an hour of 
Scotch mist than a year of the sunny skies of Italy.”’ 
Millias was a lovable companion, a noble, sweet 
character. Hewas so fond of his friends and his chil- 
dren that he wanted to have them constantly near him. 
This disposition made him eager to entertain when he 
took a fancy, and he could not be surpassed as a host. 
What does the guest enjoy? was a question always put, 
and forthwith the very dish appeared. Many a famous 
guest has been entertained at his magnificent homé in 
Palace Gate, Kensington. There Dickens, Tennyson 
and Swinburne have dined together with him, as his 
intimate friends. He was fond of poetry, preferring 
Keats and admiring Tennyson’s beauty of verse. But 
he was happiest when painting and smoking. He al- 
ways had his beloved pipe at work or at play, and, as 
in the case of General Grant, it was the cause of his 
death. Millias had eight children. Everett, the eldest, 
will inherit his title and the large part of the estate for, 
in 1885 he was knighted by the Queen. He was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of France and of the academies of 
Edinburgh, Antwerp, Madrid and Rome. 





....The retirement from the army ot Major George 
E. Robinson brings to mind the incident which led to his 
advancement. He had enlisted as a private during the 
War, and was soon afterward transferred to the hos- 
pital corps stationed at Washington. Secretary Stanton 
had been thrown from his carriage, and, needing the 
services of a professional nurse, Robinson was assigned 
to look after him. “On the same night that Booth assas- 
sinated Lincoln, Payne made an attempt to take Stan- 
ton’s life. Robinson was in the room, and seized the as- 
sassin as he was attacking the Secretary. Had it not 
been for Robinson’s prompt services Mr. Stanton might 
have been killed. Congress gave him a gold medal; 
and when Hayes became President, he was made a 
major and paymaster in the United States Army. 


....-A very busy Englishwoman, Miss Agnes E. 
Slack, is now making a tour of this country. Besides 
being general secretary of the World Wuman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, she is a Methodist preacher, a poor 
law guardian, and onthe executive committee of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, of which the Countess of 
Carlisle is president during the absence of Lady Aber- 
deen in Canada. Miss Slack appears about thirty years 
ofage. Her pleasing and enthusiastic manner make 
her a favorite at State Conventions, and in November 
she is to be present at the National Convention of the 
W.C.T. U.in St. Louis, and with Miss Willard and 
Lady Henry Somerset will be a representative at the 
World’s Convention, to be held next year in Canada. 


....The elder brother, Josiah Dwight Whitney, the 
famous professor of geology at Harvard University, has 
passed away, following his younger brother, William 
Dwight Whitney, the even more famous philologist of 
Yale. From their youthful tastes one would have 
prophesied that Josiah would have been the philologist 
and William the geologist. Prof. J. D. Whitney’s 
greatest geological work was done in California and in 
the other mining regions of the country; and he received 
all the honors which would fall to a scientific man, be- 
ing recognized as the peer of the greatest. 


....-Mr. Sims Reeves, the delightful English ballad 
singer, is still active as a vocalist, altho in his seventy- 
ninth year. The musical dictionaries may differ from 
this statement; but according to his certificate of bap- 
tism, Mr. Sims Reeves was born on September 26th, 
1818. With his wite he has gone to South Africa, where 


he will open the season in a far-off colony. There are 
not many tenors who have sung so long, so well and in 
such varied parts of the world. 
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The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for September 6th. 


DAVID’S LOVE FOR GOD’S HOUSE.—1 CHRON, 22: 
6-16. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—‘‘ Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house; they will be still praising thee.’’—Ps. 84: 4. 

Notes.—‘‘ Then.’’—In his extreme old age. “* The 
Lord.”"—Rather, Jehovah, the name being given of ‘‘ the 
God of Israel.” ‘*An house unto the name of the 
Lord, my God.’’—A special sanctity attended, in their 
view, the nameof God. The Hebrews at a later time 
would never pronounce the name Jehovah. ‘* Thou 
hast shed blood abundantly.’’—Blood rendered a person 
ceremonially unclean. Persons returning from battle 
had to be purified. David’s wars had cost so many 
lives that he was thus said to be unfit to build a temple; 
not thatthe wars were. condemned, however. “A 
son shall be born to thee.’""—This denial and promise re- 
fers to Nathan’s message, in 1 Chron. 17, altho some 
things are here added. ‘* His name shall be Solomon.” 
—Meaning Peaceful. ** Peace in his days.” 
—Solomon’s forty years’ reign had no serious wars. 
‘* He shall be my son.’’—Filial, obedient, loving. 
‘* His kingdom over Israel forever.'’—The Hebrew 
word forever is, properly, for ages. It means an indefi- 
nite length of time. ‘* Be strong and of a good cour- 
age.”"—This passage is largely quoted from Moses’ 
charge to Joshua. ‘*In my affliction.”—Wars and 
rebellions, especially Absalom’s. “An hundred 
thousand talents of gold.""—There is an error of some 
sort here, apparently a copyist’s, as the amount both of 
gold and silver is preposterous and would go into the 
thousands of millions of dollars. Errors in copying 
numerals were very easy. ** Hewers and workers.’ 
—Not many of these were native Jews, probably. Many 
were captive slaves, and others hired from the Pheni- 
cians, as the Hebrews had hardly yet begun to be a 
manufacturing or commercial people. 

/nstruction.—T he responsibility of fathers for children 
does not end whenchildren are grownup. They should 
set a good example before even adult children, be 
interested in their welfare, make provision for them 
after death, and charge them to be worthy of honor, so 
as to keep up a succession of righteousness in the 
world. 

David was more anxious to build a worthy temple 
than anything else. He wanted a suitable place to wor- 
ship God. Every town or village ought to have its 
church, and it is more important to have a good church 
than to have fine residences. 

But this is rather for our sakes than God’s. God 
dwells in the temple of the heart. Worship in church 
will not take the place of worship in the family, or wor- 
ship in the closet. It is for inspiring each other by 
united recognition of God, and for religious instruc- 
tion. 






































War is the most terrible of all public evils, and is in- 
jurious generally to religion. 
loving people is religion. 


Killing people is war; 
War contradicts God’s ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill.’" War is the resort of barbarism, the re- 
verse of law. Just as men fight when there is no law 
and kill each other with bowie knives, so nations fight 
with armies. 
disputes. 

The proper way of settling national disputes is by 
something like a court of law to settle private disputes. 
Such an international court is provided by arbitration; 
and our own country has led the way in arbitration. 

War is not always wrong. Probably David’s wars 
were mostly just. Defensive wars against an invading 
power is right; but both sides can hardly be right. 

War and religion do not well fit together. A soldier 
may be a Christian, but only as an army is used for 
police duty, or for defense alone. It did not seem right 
that David, a man of war, should be a temple-builder. 

Religion and peace go together. Jesus is the Prince 
of peace. Solomon means Peaceful. God has blessed us 
with peace, and we ought to use it for his glory. 

Even the Old Testament often describes God as a 
Father,as the New Testament constantly does. The 
most perfect human representation of the relation be- 
tween God and hiscreatures is not that of King and 
subjects, but of Father and children. 

Good purpose and piety and religion are the best 
thing of all; but something more is needed, and that is 
discretion, good sense, intelligence. A fool may be re- 
ligious and go to Heaven; but for usefulness one must 
learn and understand and see broadly. This means 
just the best education we can achieve. 

Courage is constantly presented to us as a virtue, 
One must not be afraid to do right. Dare to serve God 
whatever man may say, even if it means suffering and 
death. The soldierly virtue is also a Christian virtue. 

David’s plans were good, but he had to leave their 
accomplishment to Soloman. Make the best, the high- 
est plans youcan, and even if you fail of them you will 
shoot higher if you aim atastarthan if you shoot along 
the ground. 

Parents have great hopes for their children, Try to 
realize what they desire for you. 


It is a lawless, inhuman way of settling 
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Motive Power. 


EXPERIENCE is good as warning and encourage- 
ment, but not as motive power. That must come 
from before not from behind. He who would grow 
in strength of whatever kind must never allow himself 
to be driven. Yet there are a great many people 
whose chief aim seems to be to learn from experience 
They seize upon all sorts of events in their past, scru- 
tinize them carefully and proceed to extract lessons 
from them. If they do not find sufficient material in 
their own lives, they go foraging in other people’s 
lives, and form judgments as to what they would do 
in kindred circumstances. They live in the past. 
Their future is often only a repeated past. ‘‘ The 
thing that hath been it is that that shall be.’’ They 
seem to project the past into the future, live toward 
that and think that they are advancing. This is to 
be found to a greater or less degree in every depart- 
ment of life, but especially in the religious. There 
are very many who carry about with them a sort of 
spiritual thermometer, and try to gauge their growth 
in grace by the number of degrees of faith, hope, 
love, which one day shows in comparison with 
another. 

This is all wrong. As well expecta sick man to 
recover by keeping a record of his pulse-beats each 
hour; a racer to gain the prize by carrying a yardstick 
to measure each leap, or a student to win honors by 
comparing the number of hours and minutes it takes 
him to solve a certain number of problems or read a 
certain number of pages. Progress depends upon the 
degree of intensity with which every energy is directed 
to the one purpose of reaching the goal, and for this 
the eye must constantly look forward, not backward. 
The past must be forgotten. Not that it is is to beas 
if it had never been, but it must be crowded out by 
the future. We are not to brood either over our fail- 
ures or our blessings. The former must not discourage 
us, nor the latter over-encourage us. The simple duty 
is each day to concentrate the whole attention on the 
duty of that day, and prepare for future success. An- 
other essential is a clear perception of the goal that is 
striven for. Misguided effort is little better than no 
effort at all. The eye will make a picture of some 
kind. Each step leads somewhere. If the picture be 
awrong one, the stepin a false direction, true suc- 
cess is simply impossible. 

In Christian life success is measured by the degree 
of likeness to Christ. The different graces for which 
sO many strive are simply manifestations of his life. 
To seek for them distinctively is often to miss the 
aim. It is easier to become more patient by follow- 
ing Christ than by striving after patience itself. So 
with faith, hope, love, meekness. Each is included in 
the Christ life. Strive for the life and they will all be 
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reached. Strive for them and there is great danger 

of losing all. “The Apostle Paul, in setting forth his 

idea of the practice of Christian life, said that he for- 

got the past and pressed toward the prize, which was 


the full knowledge of God in Christ. Just so far as 
we do the same shall we succeed: 
Li Hung—Chang. 

THE great Chinese statesman, whom we welcome 
this week for a few days’ visit as he passes through 
this country on his way home, is the greatest man in 
the modern history of China. He is one of the 
world’s statesmen. But he is a man who has been 
hampered vastly more than Disraeli or Gladstone or 
Bismarck. The reason would not be immediately 
understood by most students of contemporaneous 
history. Bismarck or Gladstone had behind him a 
representative Government which he could advise 
and which could take responsibility off his shoulders. 
Li represents an absolutely personal government; 
mistakes made are his mistakes. China has no legis- 
lative body; the whole system is administrative. The 
Chinese Viceroy is not the Imperial Viceroy for the 
whole Empire, but only for the single one of seven or 
eight districts in which China is divided ; not the 
greatest in population or wealth, but far the greatest 
in importance, because it contains the capital and the 
residence of the Emperor. His control of this dis- 
trict, and his superior ability have given him excep- 
tional influence. But at any moment, by a stroke of 
the pen, the Emperor, on the advice of the censors, 
could remove him; and the censors have been bitterly 
opposed to him. We remember how his decorations 
were taken from him on the failure of the Chinese 
armies. 

We are glad to publish this week two articles from 
men who have had intimate knowledge of Li Hung- 
Chang. Less than two years ago we published an- 
other article about him by the Hon. George F. Sew- 
ard, formerly Minister of the United States to China. 
Our distinguished visitor is a man of magnificent 
presence, and he retains his vigor, altho he is well 
over seventy years of age, and still carries the bullet 
fired at him by a Japanese assassin. His official ca- 
reer began before the British and French War of 
1860, so that he connects the old régime with the 
new. He attained his position first by the most ex- 
traordinary success in the examinations, and then by 
proof of his ability as a successful general in the great 
Tai Ping Rebellion. When General Gordon captured 
Su Chau, working in conjunction with Li, the English 
officer had promised personal safety to the rebel 
chiefs. As soon as they were handed over to Li Hung- 
Chang they were beheaded at once. This raised a 
great outcry from one end of the world to the other; 
but General Gordon had probably exceeded his au- 
thority, and his Chinese superior did what he con- 
sidered his duty by carrying out the old laws and cus- 
toms in the old way. This illustrates the harsher 
side of his character, while the milder appears in his 
tenderness toward his wife and the gratitude which 
he showed when she was cured from a dangerous dis- 
ease by a female medical missionary, in memory of 
which he established and supported a large hospital 
under foreign direction. 

Whatever there has been progressive in China the 
credit of it belongs to Li Hung-Chang, and the blame 
of failure to those who represent the conservative party 
and who stand next tothe Emperor. The organiza- 
tion of an army and a fleet is to the credit of Li Hung- 
Chang, while their failure is not to his discredit. 
He was the only man who could represent China in 
securing tolerable terms of peace with Japan; he was 
the only man who could fully represent the Empire 
at the Czar’s coronation. It isa question whether at 
his age he can go back to China and have influence 
enough to secure the reforms that ought to be estab- 
lished. Little is to be hoped so long as the system of 
censors exists. They represent the literary class, and 
their business is to obstruct all progress and prevent 
every beneficial measure. Doubtless Li Hung-Chang 
would be glad to abolish them utterly, and this is the 
first essential step of Chinese progress. With this 
there is needed much superior means of communi- 
cation; the establishment of railroads, such as are 
promised, and very many more, so that the different 
parts of China may be brought into communication 
with each other. Railways will, more than anything 


else, awake the Chinese people and bring them into - 


communication with each other and with the world; 
but the business of censors is to prevent all this. 

It would be interesting if we could know what Li 
Hung-Chang thinks of the promises and menaces of 
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the Russian Government. Peking as the capital is 
quite too near the Russian frontier to be safe from 
invasion. A much better place for the capital would 
be Nankin, or, still better, Hankow. Russia now, 
through its guaranty of the Chinese loan, makes her- 
self protector of China, and from that side is the 
great danger of the Empire. It is the policy, we 
doubt not, of Li Hung-Chang, and should be of the 
Empire, to escape from Russia’s leading-strings and 
assert her own independence. This-can never be 
done until men of the spirit of Li Hung-Chang have 
control of the Empire and introduce, as Japan has 
done, Western education and Western institutions. 
This must be done within the course of twenty-five 
years or the work of Li Hung-Chang will go for noth- 
ing and the Empire will be divided up between Rus- 
sia, England and France. 


How the Catholic Papers Stand in Politics, 


Just why it is that the Roman Catholics in this 
country, especially the Irish Roman Catholics, have 
for so many years attached themselves by so over- 
whelming a majority to the Democratic Party, it is 
not easy to say, perhaps not agreeable to inquire. 
Being in the Democratic Party, it might perhaps be 
expected that they would tend toward the Free Silver 
doctrine, but that does not explain the apparently com- 
plete unanimity with which their religious papers have 
attached themselves to it. It is a fact, the reason for 
which we do not now try to fathom, that, so far as we 
observe, not one Roman Catholic paper in the coun- 
try has declared itself in favor of the position so elo- 
quently maintained last week in the Madison Square 
Garden by the eloquent Irish Catholic orator and 
Democrat, Bourke Cockran. Even the two or three 
Western Catholic papers which have been Republican 
in politics, have now gone over to Free Silver and the 
Bryan Populism. 

Our Catholic contemporaries mostly profess to 
avoid political discussion, but many do not avoid | et 


ting their sympathy be known. Several leading East-* 


ern papers, in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
succeed in preserving absolute impartiality; but they 
are not the majority. Zhe Catholic Herald, of this 
city, talks about ‘‘a selfish and neglectful plutoc- 
racy,’’ and prints a long article from a contributor, 
charging that the public press is bought by ‘‘the 
gold power,’’ and filled with ‘‘the ravings of gold- 
paid demagogs,’’ and ‘‘ gold-bought and hence gold- 
favoring editorials.” The New York Freeman's Jour- 
nal crowds its editorial pages with arguments for free 
silver. 

The Catholic Universe, of Columbus, O., thus de- 
clares itself: 

‘*The forcible diction and hard logic of Candidate 
Bryan’s speech have rather placed expectant critics hors 
de combat. There is nothing in the calm, dispassionate 
utterances of the ‘ Boy Orator’ to accelerate the hu- 
moristic or sarcastic faculties of unfriendly criticism. 
The utter absence of demagogy and anarchy must be a 
grievous disappointment to jeering paragraphers.” 


And it continues: 


‘* The refusal of the toiling masses to respond to the 
efforts of certain political leaders to revive the slogan of 
‘ Protection to American labor,’ with all the incidental 
frills and oratorical furbelows of a dinner-pail campaign, 
is convincing proof of a change of temper in this class 
of voters.”’ 

The Catholic Columbian, another representative of 
Mr. McKinley’s State, sufficiently’ indicates its sym- 
pathy by a comment on another Ohioan: 


‘*Mr. -Hanna’s recent trip East is said to have been 
less of a success than was his skilful handling of the 
St. Louis Convention; but the silver men will do well 
not to count too much on alleged failures of the crafty 
Cleveland manager, who has a knack of ‘ getting there’ 
in unexpected ways.” 

The Michigan Catholic speaks plainly: 

‘* The best authorities on the currency question on the 
Continent of Europe now make public admission that 
this country can force the remonetization of silver on 
all the other nations of the earth. 

‘Let us look at the injustice that was done, in one 
way, by its demonetization in 1873. At that date there 
was unlimited coinage of the metal and it was worth 
$1.29 an ounce in the markets of the world. Since that 
time the mining of gold has kept pace with the mining 
of silver. 

‘« But when the volume of currency was circumscribed 
by the demonetization of silver and it became but a 
commodity outside this country its worth fell to zero 
and that of gold arose to 212 degrees in the tube. 

‘Restore silver to its proper place and it will rise to 
its just level. There will be no more contraction of the 
currency; no more panics of the hegira of gold to its 
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Meeca in England; there will be no more pillage of the 
debtor by insisting on the repayment of his obligation 
in a metal daily being made scarcer by cornering and 
every financial trickery.’’ 

The Catholsc Sentinel, of Little Falls, Wis., offers to 
bet General Bragg a stovepipe hat that Bryan will 
carry Wisconsin next November by 30,000, 

The Western Watchman, of St. Louis, fills its col- 
umns with long arguments and with such minor items 
as these: 

‘‘ Dives has gone into politics. He has doffed his fine 
linen, given up feasting to pose as a martyr to honest 
money.” 

‘‘Nine-tenths of the millionaire gold bugs who are 
talking about our ‘ dishonest’ silver dollar never earned 
an honest dollar of any kind in their lives.” 

‘‘ The Gold men are sending out campaign literature 
by the ton. It is a woful waste of paper andink. All 
that can be said on the gold side of the financial ques- 
tion could be written on a telegraph blank.” 

Church Prozress, of St. Louis, recommends those 
who want to inform themselves on the money ques- 
tion to purchase a work on ‘‘ Bimetallism and Mono- 
metallism,’’ published by Coin Publishing Company. 
It praises a passage about ‘‘ consent from the owners 
of money,’’ in Mr. Bryan’s speech, and even makes 
of this campaign an issue of Catholicity: 

‘‘The American people are rising up as one man: in 
opposition to the long-dominant error of the sovereignty 
of matter over mind, of money over men. Those who 
are fighting for the overthrow of the money-power are 
making common cause with Catholicity, which sted- 
fastly asserts, now as always, the sovereignty of spirit. 
‘Under which king,’ fellow-citizens ! God or Mammon ? 
Take your choice.” 

The Herold des Glaubens, of St. Louis, shows it po- 
sition by saying : 

‘* The dishonest dollar for the people is that dollar 
which does not remain in the country but is continually 
drawn away by the magnets in London and Paris.”’ 

The Colorado Catholic, formerly Republican, thus 
defends free silver: 

‘* Under free silver the Government will coin silver 

bullion into dollars. What will become of these dol- 
lars? They will be used in buying products. Who pro- 
duces products? Labor produces products. Then 
doesn’t it follow that free silver will furnish employ- 
ment to the laborer? Is this revolutionary? Is it 
anarchy? Is it not the truest kind of patriotism? The 
producers believe it is and will vote accordingly.”’ 
We forbear comment on this attitude of the Roman 
Catholic press, but it invites serious thought. We 
believe that not one Catholic paper opposes the un- 
limited coinage of silver. : 


Lord Chief Tustice Russell on Arbitration. 


IT was a graceful act which invited Lord Russell to 
be the guest of the American Bar Association, and 
with equal graciousness he accepted. He was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm, and he deserves 
it; for he has already proved himself one of the 
greatest judges in the history of the English bench, 
as he was one of the greatest advocates. His polit- 
ical position, as an Irish Home-ruler, gives him spe- 
cial favor with us, as it has added respectability in 
England to the cause of Home Rule. We must not 
forget that Lord Russell is a Roman Catholic, and 
that it is to the honor of the English people that his 
religion is no bar to his elevation to the highest place 
on the bench of a Protestant country. 

Lord Russell’s subject was the appropriate one of 
International Law. To the introductory treatment 
of the subject we need not pay special attention, as 
it was historical and technical, distributing to the va- 
rious countries of the world their share of credit for 
the development of international law. To the Unit- 
ed States he gave credit for initiating the laws of 
peace—such as allegiance, nationality and neutrality. 
And to the United States he was good enough and 
just enough to credit writers of the highest character 
—such as Field and Woolsey. But all this was pre- 
liminary to his treatment of the most important im- 
pending development of international law, that which 
concerns arbitration. 

International law has had to do chiefly with war. 
But war is the most terrible of all international evils, 
and it is the purpose of arbitration to put an end to 
it. Think of nine hundred million dollars a year 
Spent annually by six nations of Europe to support 
the machinery of war in time of peace, not to speak 
of the fearful loss to the people by the withdrawal of 
their labor from useful production. 

Lord Russell does not anticipate a speedy millen- 
nium by the establishment of a permanent interna- 
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tional court of arbitration. He is more afraid than 
we should be of enlarging the field of arbitration. He 
thinks there is danger of cases being brought before 
such a court which affect the existence or honor of a 
nation. We should have supposed that such cases 
would never be brought before such a court or would 
immediately be thrown out. He also fears that such 
a permanent court would not have sufficient flexibility 
and adaptability to consider the delicate and diffi- 
cult questions that might arise. He evidently still 
prefers the present method of providing special ar- 
bitrators for every special difficulty. We are struck 
by the substantial agreement of his argument on this 
subject with that in the very able paper by Prof. 
Theodore S. Woolsey,in THE INDEPENDENT of March 
7th, of this year. 

If Lord Russell’s address does not go the full 
length of the proposals in the correspondence now 
being carried on between our own Government and 
that of Great Britain, it yet expresses with great force 
and dignity the desire of Great Britain that arbitra- 
tion shall forever take the place of war in the case of 
difficulties with this country. The world’s greatest 
calamity would be a war between these two Powers, 
which represent the most beneficent influences the 
world knows. Wethank Lord Russell for his sym- 
pathetic attitude, and we are willing to go as far as 
his country will go in making war an impossibility 
between us. 


The Right of Bolting. 


WE are so utterly opposed to the platform on which’ 
Mr. Bryan stands that it is a pleasure to find an utter- 
ance of his on the right of bolting that is vigorously 
and admirably expressed, even altho his threatened 
bolting was on the wrong side. A letter of histoa 
Texan correspondent is published, written only last 
February, in which he declares that if the Democratic 
Convention should adopt a candidate and a platform 
opposed to her Free Silver views, he should refuse to 
accept them. We quote some passages. Referring 
to a speech of his in Jackson, Miss., he says: 


‘‘Whena gentleman in the audience asked me if I 
would support a gold-standard candidate ona gold- 
standard platformif the Democratic Convention should 
nominate such a candidate, I answered that while I did 
not believe the Democratic Party would take such ac- 
tion, I would refuse to support the nominee in the event 
that it did select a gold-standard candidate on a gold- 
standard platform. I never retracted what I 
said at Jackson, and I donot intendto. . . . No 
convention can rob me of my convictions, nor can any 
party organization drive me toconspire against the pros- 
perity and liberty of my country. ; 

‘*T expect to be a delegate to the next Democratic 
National Convention, and I shall do all in my power to 
save the Democratic Party from the grasp of plutocra- 
cy. I deny the right of aconvention to depart from the 
principles as taught by the party in the past, and then 
attempt to bind those who shall participate in the hope 
of holding the party toits ancient position. In other 
words, if a Democrat attends a convention for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a reaffirmation of Democratic faith, 
and finds that the convention repudiates the conditions 
of the party and announces an entirely new policy, he 
is not, in my judgment, bound to suppoot such new 
policy. ° 

‘*Men who agree upon a principle can submit their 
personal preferences to the arbitrament of a conven- 
tion; but men who honestly differ upon the paramount 
public questions cannot afford to be harmonized by a 
National Convention. Mr. Cleveland would not sup- 
port a free silver candidate for the Presidency, and he 
should not do soif he really believes that free coinage 
would ruin the country, because a man’s duty to his 
country is higher than his duty to his party.” 


That is all right and well said. It declares an in- 
defeasible right and duty. If Mr. Teller did not be- 
lieve in the platform of the Republican Party adopted 
at St. Louis, it was his duty to bolt it, as he did. If 
Mr. Cleveland, and Governor Flower, and General 
Bragg believe the Chicago platform to be bad, it is 
their duty to boltit. Such is their inalienable Mug- 
wump right. We are giad to have so plain a state- 
ment of principle from the candidate of the new 
Democracy, and we commend it heartily to those 
who have supported the Democracy of the fathers. 
What Mr. Bryan commends in Mr. Cleveland we be- 
lieve that hundreds of thousands of Democrats will 
do; and it is on this belief that we predict an over- 
whelming victory for the candidate of honest money. 

I is a great pity that this bright young man is on 
the wrong side. He may do good patriotic service 
when he is wiser. 

But what shall we say of Secretary Hoke Smith and 
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Senator Hill? They know their duty. They are 
taught it by Mr. Bryan himself. He cannot but 
despise their inconsistency. They have a contempt 
for the platform on which Mr. Bryan stands and of 
which he is the fit candidate and spokesman, and yet 
they do not bolt. For party reasons they support 
Mr. Bryan. ‘Ye did run well; who did hinder you 


THE Gail Hamilton of thirty or forty years ago, the 
Gail Hamilton of ‘‘Halicarnassus,”’ most delightful and 
spicy of magazine writers of her day, has hardly been 
known to the younger generation. It was in her ear- 
lier character that our readers chiefly knew her, in the 
days when she wrote scores of articles for THE INDE- 
PENDENT and when, bright as her articles were, her pri- 
vate letters were yet more sparkling and unconven- 
tional; for she was not one of those writers who bottle 
all their effervescence for thrifty sale. After her early 
literary success she became a member of the family of 
her kinsman, Mr. Blaine, and intensely interested ir 
politics and in his candidacies. She was a sagacious 
member of his private cabinet, and wrote much less 
than before, but when she did write, with a bit more 
acridity, especially when she wrote anonymously. She 
was a Striking figure in Washington society, one to be 
admired and feared, with her lithe, slender figure, her 
sparkling black eyes, and her abundant knowledge and 
matchless repartee. After Mr. Blaine’s death she 
turned aside somewhat from her political labors, except 


as she devoted herself, in her vast admiration for his - 
character, to the preparation of his memoirs. But her - 


knight-errantry, which was her chief characteristic 
from the time when she first began to write and to de- 
fend the woman against the man, appeared in her cham- 
pionship of the cause of Mrs. Maybrick. Tothe wrongs 
of that poor woman she devoted immense labor, utterly 
without reward. After she was struck with paralysis 
in Washington she wrote for THE INDEPENDENT that re- 
markable paper on the experiences of the shadow of 
death which we were obliged to republish, and which, 
with two other short papers, she printed in the last 
brochure which she gave to the press. She was a wom- 
an to be admired, liberally orthodox in theology, in 
which she was deeply interested, like the good New 
England Congregationalist she was, religious but not 
pietistic, witty but serious, a noble, independent, high- 
minded woman, with a purpose in life which she ac- 
complished. 


WE carefully avoid all attacks on Roman Catholic 
missionaries, for we believe them to be honest and 
faithful men. But they are nota whit more honest, 
faithful or successful than Protestant missionaries, and 
honesty and eurtesy alike require that Protestant mis- 
sionaries be treated with equal respect. But we regret 
to say that this is not the rule in the Catholic press. 
Take the following from a St. Louis Catholic paper: 

‘The missionaries of the Catholic Church go among the 
people they seek to convert; live among them, and die 
among them. . . . The result is, there isa strong native 
Catholic Church in all pagan lands, and the sun never sets 
on the Catholic cross. 

“The worst feature of Protestant missionary enterprise 
is that it is directed less against paganism than against 
Catholicism. They are ready to make any concession to 
barbarism, but have no toleration for Rome. ‘They will 
yield a point of Christian ethics, and admit to church mem- 
bership in India rich rajahs with their plural wives, but 
they areali afire at the mere mention of an honor paid to 
the Mother of God. These Protestant societies are doing 
the work of the Devil or the Anti-Christ. They have suc- 
ceeded in some places in planting a strong prejudice against 
the Catholic missionaries, even when they failed to make 
any other impression on the pagan mind. They destroyed 
the work of St. Xavier, root and branch, and have destroyed 
the labors of other devoted Catholic missionaries else- 
where. But for positive good, they might as well never 
have left the’r native lands, and never looked into the face 
of a heathen.” 

Its readers are in danger of believing these calumnies. 
Such tirades do not help Christian fellowship. They 
are not like the Pope’s curteous language. But it is 
curious to hear in one breath that the Catholic policy is 
tbe only one that builds up ‘‘a strong native Catholic 
Church in all pagan lands,” and, in the next that Prot- 
estant missionaries have ‘‘ destroyed the work of St. 
Xavier root and branch,” and have done similar destruc- 
tion elsewhere. We could give considerable evidence 
that St. Xavier’s work is not all destroyed. The Pope 
was the chief enemy of the Jesuit missions in the East. 


AFTER some few days’ experience of the terrible heat 
from which we have just escaped, our City authorities 
determined, as an alleviative measure, to keep open the 
free baths all night. But these baths represented only a 
small fraction of the total number taken by the heated 
citizens in their endeavors to get cool, and, what was 
almost as difficult, to keep clean. The People’s Baths, 
maintained by the Association for improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, were subjected to a very great strain 
on their capacity. On Saturday, the 8th, no less than 
1,050 persons—including 664 men, 260 women and 126 
children—were bathed in the twenty-seven spray and 
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three tub baths. On Sunday, the oth, the baths were 
only open for a few hours in the morning, and no 
women were admitted; but men and boys took baths. 
The remaining nine days of the heated spell, August 
4th to 13th (excluding the 9th), averaged 778 bathers 
per day, an exceptionally high number, only previously 
reached on hot Saturdays. While July’s total reached 
14,644, the first fifteen days of August showed 9,864 
bathers. Of these 6,422 were men, 2,396 women, and 
1,046 children; 9,209 paid the five cents charged at the 
baths for the use of towel and soap; 450 young children 
were admitted free with parents, and 205 presented 
tickets. These baths do not pay working expenses, tho 
the deficit is quite a small one. The figures quoted are 
a sufficient answer to those who argue that the people 
do not want baths and would not use them. Last 
March the Legislature appropriated $200,000 for munic- 
ipal baths. We have seen the plans of these baths and 
a site has been condemned for them, but there the mat- 
ter rests. What an unspeakable boon these baths 
would have been during the past fortnight! May we 
hope that a similar spell of hot weather next year will 
find them in such a condition that they could be used by 
the people? The spray baths promised would be an in- 
finitely greater relief than the crowded and not over- 
clean water of the baths along the Hudson and East 
Rivers. 


REFERRING to the Catholic attacks on a Methodist 
bishop for his political utterances, we said lately that 
we did not know of any Catholic bishop who had pro- 
nounced himself on the political situation; but that is 
no longer true. The venerable Bishop McGovern, of 
Harrisburg, Penn., has submitted to an interview, in 
which he says: 

‘I believe the Democrats will carry every State in No- 
vember west of Pennsylvania except California, and every 
Southern State, even Kentucky. A month ago, my opin- 
ion is, they could not have carried a single State; but a 
great tidal wave is sweeping over the country for free sil- 
ver, to which we may attribute this change in the condition 
of affairs.” 

He continues: 

“We now have gold, paper, bonds and promises to pay; 
and all pass as honest money. There is not enough of gold 
in the world to pay its indebtedness. The United States 
Government could not pay its indebtedness in gold because 
it has not gotit. She gives us Treasury notes or bonds, 
and these are to be paid in honest money, one paper usu- 
ally exchanged for another. 

‘Silver is surely as good as paper, and fifty per cent. 

better. Ifthe Government pays her indebtedness in silver, 
she is paying it in a better currency than in paper. All 
nations would be bankrupt to-day if they were asked to 
pay their indebtedness in gold. Can we not take silver the 
same as we are taking paper money? Silver will at least 
increase the volume of circulation, which is now, in our 
country, too limited to carry on business and makes rates 
too high.”’ 
This is extraordinary finance. Silver is worse than 
paper if paper is redeemable in gold and silver is not. 
So long as the silver is issued in amounts that can be 
redeemed in gold all is safe; but if, under free silver, 
the amount gets beyond the limit of redemption, silver 
must inevitably depreciate and drive out gold. 


WE dislike very much the attempt which is made on 
both sides to work up a prejudice against rich people. 
At the Bryan meeting in Madison Square Garden on 
every seat there was put a sheet entitled ‘‘ How Plutoc- 
racy Stands tor McKinley,” in which the assumed 
wealth of the Campaign Committee of the Union League 
Club was given as nearly $600,000,000. The figures given 
of individuals fortune we know are far out of the way. 
One of these ‘‘ millionaires ’’ happened to fail the same 
day. Onthe other side we see a similar list of the names 
of the millionaires and mine-owners who are interested 
in raising the pr’ce of silver, and we presume the figures 
given for their wealth are equally untrustworthy. 
It is utterly bad political economy as well as ethics to 
try to prevent the accumulation of wealth. The increase 
of wealth means not simply an advantage to the capital- 
ists but also to the whole community. If the production 
of one hundred dollars’ worth of manufactured articles 
gives forty dollars to the workmen to pay for their 
laber and sixty dollars to the capitalist to pay for his 
materials, interest on plant and profits, then the in- 
creasing of the amount of production not only increases 
his profits but also increases the amount that goes to 
the laborer. When the manufacturer increases his 
profits the laborer gets an increase of wages; and 
besides that he buys products ata lower rate, getting a 
double advantage. Society is so interlaced that the ad- 
vantage of one is always the advantage of the other, and 
the attempt to raise a prejudice against men of wealth 
is in every way a blunder. 


IF anything could add to the misery of the situation 
of the Armenians, it is the character of the man who 
has been appointed their Patriarch fro tem. He has 
been long noted for his subserviency to the Turks: and 
the following, from his address when received in audi- 
ence, indicates the degree of his sycophancy: 


“The Armenian subjects of your Majesty have pro- 
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gressed and prospered in the shelter of your Government. 
They flee for safety to your mighty and benevolent protec- 
tion. Loyalty and sincerity have always guided their ac- 
tions. It is impossible that I myself should deviate from 
this course. Should I succeed in gaining your Majesty’s 
good will, I would consider that I had won the greatest 
honor and greatest good fortune of this and of the future 
world.” 

Were this to be regarded as representing the Patriarch 
alone, it would be less significant; but it must be taken 
as the feeling of an influential part of the National Coun, 
cil, without whose indorsement hecould scarcely have 
been appointed. One of the greatest difficulties the 
Armenians have had to meet has been the presence in 
the nation of anelement represented by this perfect tool 
of the Sultan. Ismirlian was hated by them as much as by 
the Turks, and much as his departure is to be regretted 
no one can wonder that he withdrew. Fortunately, 
the signs are increasing that a different policy will 
rule before long, and we may hope to see the ex-Patri- 
arch back at his post. We notice that the Pittsburgh 
Catholic states that he resigned on the advice of the Pope, 
whose approval he sought before accepting the office. 
A more absurd statement could not be made. He was 
no Roman Catholic. The Pope had no more to do with 
it than the President of the United States. 


THE results of the French census are exceedingly 
disappointing to French statesmen. The total popula- 
tion is shown to be 38,228,969, an increase of only 133,- 
819 in five years, or about 26,500 per annum. Moreover, 
the cities alone have grown, the rural districts showing 
a decided falling off, so that the substantial strength of 
the nation is decreasing. On the other hand, Germany 
and England both show a marked advance, notwith- 
standing the large amount of emigration, which as a 
factor in French life is practically nothing. The most 
prominent inference is that the Republic is growing less, 
instead of more, competent to meet her adversaries, 
and unless some counter-influence can be secured it 
must be a constantly weaker factor in European politics. 
Another, searcely less important, hasto do with her 
colonial expansion. French colonies have always been 
in a great degree exotics, holding no close relation to 
the home Government, and thus inherently weak. 
Algeria is a possible exception, due, however, chiefly 
to her proximity and the fact of the extensive employ- 
ment of Algerinesin the French Army. Everywhere 
else, however, in Eastern Asia or Eastern Africa, French 
rule has been one holding little or no relation to the 
people, because in no case was there a strong French 
element. The contrast with her rivals is well set forth 
in the old phrase which still has a great deal of truth: 
France has colonies, but no colonists; Germany has col- 
onists, but no colonies; England alone has colonies and 
colonists. If the French population at home is steadily 
decreasing there can be no hope of a change in this re- 
spect, and we shall see French power everywhere on the 
wane. It is scarcely surprising that patriotic French- 
men are anxious, and are seriously considering how the 
drift can be changed. 


THE refusal of Great Britain to consent to the block- 
ade at Crete makes that Power Crete’s best friend, 
next Greece. From Greece arms and men go without 
hindrance to the neighboring island, without any such 
regard to international obligations as we are careful to 
show inthe case of Cuba. Meanwhile the European 
Powers, if reports are true, have, under the lead of 
Austria, made demands on the Porte which it will re- 
fuse, and the outcome is likely to be the autonomy of 
the Island, under a Christian governor, with the pay- 
ment of anannual tribute to Turkey. This provides 
for all that Crete has asked, and the Christian deputies 
in the Cretan Parliament are likely to accept it. It 
seems as ifthe European Powers, Russia, Germany, 
Austria and France, were getting tired of supporting 
the inhuman Turk, and were convinced that Great Brit- 
ain has noselfish purpose in championing the Armenians 
and Cretans. Beyond the great question of philan- 
thropy, which overshadows every other, and which 
makes us glad that our own Government is likely to send 
one of its vessels again to Alexandretta, by way of pre- 
caution against further outbreak, is that further one 
we have referred to, that of the duty of a neighboring 
State to an oppressed people in rebellion. There is no 
doubt that Greece goes counter to all international ob- 
ligations in allowing free passage of filibusters to Crete, 
and yet who can blame her? Besides, she runs no dan- 
ger. Turkey cannot punish her. The other Powers 
will not. Greece could not pay any indemnity. Wetry 
to keep more faithfully our international obligations 
with Spain; and we do well, partly because the Cuban 
wrongs are not like those of Crete. Yet our Govern- 
ment need show no more than the necessary perfunct- 
ory diligence in preventing the aid from reaching the 
Cuban patriots. 


..+-Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson, who is editing 
The Church Standard, in the absence of Dr. John Fulton, 
says: 

; “The only body in the land which demands only Chris- 
tianity as a test of membership, which does not supplement 
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Christianity with some ism as an essential to fellowship is 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is mere ignorance of 
character which leads any within her to talk about her as 
having ‘ peculiarities.’ ” 

The Roman Catholic Church does not require even 
Christianity when it takes in members. It makes them 
Christians by baptizing them in infancy. Inthe Presby- 
terian Church all that is required of unbaptized persons 
is ‘‘ giving satisfaction with respect to their knowledge 
and piety.” The only test required of Methodists is 
that they shall “desire to flee from the wrath tocome, 
and to be saved from their sins.” The Congregational- 
ists have no other test of fellowship except Christian 
character. Bishop Thompson is far out of the way. 
The peculiarities of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
are not inthe test of membership, but, as with most 
other denominations, in the tests and obligations re- 
quired of the clergy. 


.... The Savannah News ought to be good authority, 
and it says that the farmers of the South are working 
on a basis of four-cent cotton, and have cut down the 
cost of production so that they can afford to sell 
it at that rate. This they have done by carrying over 
from the last year considerable quanities of corn, for- 
age, bacon, peas and potatoes, so that they do not need 
togointo debt. It also states that, notwithstanding 
the low prices, the Georgia cotton planters paid them- 
selves nearly out of debt last year, and that many who 
had not balanced their accounts since the War set- 
tled in fulland had money over. If this is true we 
ought to hear less of the chronic cry of hard times in 
the South; and a correspondent who writes on the sub- 
ject this week js supported in his representations. 


....The resignation of Secretary of the Interior Hoke 
Smith will be a surprise to nobody. He could hardly 
do anything else after announcing that he should sup- 
port the candidate of the party which had nominated 
and elected his chief. This cause of resignation em- 
phasizes the great change that has come over that party. 
The Democratic Party elected President Cleveland. He 
has not changed. He and all his Cabinet are Democrats 
of the old type. Even Secretary Hoke Smith agrees 
with them, and supports Mr. Bryan for party reasons 
only, peculiar to that part of the ‘country that has an 
insane fear of ‘‘ Negro domination,”’ while he is opposed 
to its platform. It is the party that has changed. The 
outgoing incumbent has made a successful administra- 
tor, but his present course is inconsistent, and is more 
partisan than patriotic. 


....Sir Charles Dilke once characterized the Russians 
as the most religious people in Europe. It may be true; 
at least, no people do so much bowing and worshiping 
of one kind and another before all sorts of images, rel- 
ics and ecclesiastical equipages and garments. Indeed, 
they seem to worship their Czar almost as they do the 
Virgin. But no people has less sense of the fitness of 
worship. The opulent gems of saints glitter above the 
filthiest floors; and the incense of prayer mingles with 
the vilest odors. A very curious illustration of this in- 
congruity is mentioned in the fact that on the celebra- 
tion of the mass in the Cathedral of the Assumption, in 
Moscow, it was not thought necessary to stop the din of 
hammers and saws made by the workmen who were re- 
moving the platform on which the Czar had crowned 
himself before the altar. 


....The University of Aberdeen is under the charge 
of the Free Church of Scotland, and presumably sound 
in the faith. But the students have the right of impeach- 
ing a professor whom they regard as incompetent. Such 
a complaint was made by them against the Professor of 
Biblical Criticism, on the ground that he failed to initi- 
ate them into the mysteries of the criticism of the Old 
Testament; and their complaint has been sustained and 
the professor dismissed. Imagine such a right exercised 
in this country in the case of professors who fall behind 
the times, and who are not dismissed by indulgent trus- 
tees. Yet why not? 


....The last lynching was at Rosetta, Miss. There 
was a suspicion, but no evidence, that four Negro men 
and two Negro women had murdered a man eighteen 
months before, but there was no evidence of the fact. 
Two of the men were hanged before the district attor- 
ney, a manto be held in honor, hearing of the plan, 
took the train, with four other leading citizens, to stop 
the crime. The rest were rescued, but the two women 
were severely whipped and warned to leave the coun- 
try. They used to whip women in slavery times in 
Mississippi. 

....This is the kind of statements which we see going 
about the press: 

‘If our American mints would coin silver at 16 to 1 a de- 
mand for the metal thus created would soon bring down the 


ratio from 30 to 16, sothat the remonetization of silver 
at 16 to 1 would effect its commercial value roo per cent.” . 


But have we not tried it, coining fifty millions a year of 
silver; year after year, and has it raised the commercial 
price to its coinage value? What do they mean? 


....Bourke Cockran’s speech in Madison Square Gar- 
den, in reply to Mr. Bryan, was a plain, simple, strong 
and convincing presentation of the position of those 
who believe in sound money. It ought to be read by 
thousands: The Hon. E. J. Phelps is another of the 
old Democrats that declare for honest money, ath 
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Religious Intelligence. 
A New Problem for Protestant Germany. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


THE recent telegram of Emperor William II, addressed 
to his former tutor and confidential friend, Privy Coun- 
cilor Hinzpeter, in which he expresses his satisfac- 
tion over the failure of Court preacher Sticker’s social 
program, declares that it is nonsense to speak of such a 
thing as ‘‘ Christian Socialism,” and tells the pastors of 
the country not to meddle with politics, as these are 
none of their concern, but to confine themselves to gos- 
pel and charitable work, at first seemingly stunned the 
Protestants of Germany, but then aroused an opposition 
in conferences and periodicals that speaks well for the 
growing independence of thought and action that has 
from time to time in recent years made itself felt in the 
Church. This is the second time within less than six 
months that the Protestant pastors have been told to 
confine their activities to spiritual ministrations and not 
to engage in political or social propaganda. Onlya few 
months ago the Superior Consistory of Prussia, the 
highest ecclesiastical body in the Kingdom, published 
an official manifesto, couched in the language of advice, 
but practically equivalent to a command, asking partic- 
ularly that the pastors abstain from too active a partici- 
pation in the discussion of social-political problems, dis- 
couraging congresses and conventions of this kind, and 
urging that they preach the Word and administer the 
sacrament. Now comes a second declaration of this 
kind, and that from even a higher authority, from the 
Summus Episcopus of the Protestant Church of Prussia, 
and this fact gives the matter all the more weight and 
importance. 

These and a number of facts like these have revealed 
to the outside world the existence of a new problem in 
the ecclesiastical life of Germany, namely, the degree 
and extent to which the Protestant pastors are to take 
part in the solution of the practical questions of the day, 
including the social and political, and how far, owing 
to a union of State and Church, the former can control 
the latter in this regard. The fact that such a problem 
has come into existence in itself indicates that there has 
been an important change, amounting, in fact, to a rev- 
olution, in the trend and tendency of German ecclesias- 
tical thought and action. Such a change actually has 
taken place. The day is past when the German Church 
and her thinkers were willing to confine themselves to 
abstract theological and philosophical discussions, and 
leave to the State and other agencies the solution of the 
practical problems of life. The German Church is no 
longer content with a dreamy, hazy and philosophical 
idealism, but has begun to learn how to look practical 
questions of every-day life in the face squarely and 
fairly. This turn toward the practical is not a new 
phenomenon of our day, altho the shape and manner at 
present so popular in the land of Luther—namely, the 
propaganda ofa socialism from a Christian point of view 
—is a product of recent years. Fifty and more years 
ago Wichern inaugurated his magnificent scheme of ‘‘In- 
ner Mission’’ work, which aimed at nothing less than 
the Christianization of all the charitable, eleemosynary 
and kindred works of the entire land, and the phenomenal 
success of this project, as seen, ¢. g., in the Deaconesses 
propaganda originated by Fliedner, of Kaiserwerth, 
which has proved.a healthy contagion all over Chris- 
tendom, shows how remarkably well adapted the Ger- 
man Christianity of the nineteenth century has been to 
learn the practical lessons of her faith. The reason 
why this strong, practical undercurrent of German 
Christianity is only now attracting public attention, is 
because it is invading a domain hitherto claimed exclu- 
sively by the State over her preserver. In a dozen ways 
German Protestantism is showing that she is tired of 
being merely the humble handmaiden of the State, but 
has rights which the latter toomust respect. This new 
aggressive character of German Protestantism is the real 
reason why such a new problem could originate. 

To a great extent the impetus which has turned the 
mind of German Protestants into the direction of the 
social problem has come from without. The sources 
have been two, namely, the propaganda of Social Dem- 
ocracy and the activity of the Roman Catholics in this 
department of thought and life. It cannot be denied 
that in the large centers of population the masses have 
been fortwo decades under the spell of the gospel of 
Social Democracy. The State could apparently do noth- 
ing to quell the rising tide. Then it was that the Church 
stopped it. To the credit of the Roman Catholics it 
must be said, that they first began in Germany a coun- 
ter-agitation, declaring loud and long that the Roman 
Catholic Church was the panacea for all the ills that 
torment the body—social and politic. In both a theo- 
retic and practical way the leaders of that Church did 
much in this direction. On the Protestant side the 
leader and chief in the Christian social project was Dr. 
Adolf Sticker, probably the best loved and best 
hated, certainly the most misunderstood minister in the 
entire Protestant Church of the Fatherland. How has 
his anti-Semitism been misinterpreted}, While ke did 
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nothing but combat some of the dire influences in State, 
society and literature of a rationalistic type of Hebrew 
thought, he was only too often charged with being a 
rabid Jew-baiter. He is by all means the most powerful 
man in the Protestant Church of the country and de- 
serves to be in all practical matters. The annual Social 
congresses have been largely his work. In these con- 
gresses were united the best representatives of the vari- 
ous schools of German theological thought. With the 
exception of the Gustavus Adolphus Society and the 
Protestant Bund it was the only work in which all Ger- 
man Protestantism united and co-operated. Side by 
side sat the conservative Stécker and the liberal Har- 
nack, and the leading minds of the Church devised way 
and manner of winning back to the Church the estranged 
masses of the large cities. It is true that in recent months 
Stécker has withdrawn from the congress and was 
not present at the convention held only a few weeks 
ago in Stuttgart; but he withdrew largely because the 
new type of Social Christian thought, as expounded by 
the versatile Pastor Neumann, in his influential organ 
called Die Hilfe, became too willing to sacrifice the pos- 
itive fundamentals of Christian teaching—his social 
scheme. But the congress adopted resolutions of thanks 
to Sticker, which, coming just after the Emperor’s 
condemnation, is practically a protest against imperial 
interference with the freedom of religious thought and 
action inthe Empire. 

The deliberations of this Congress were exceedingly 
interesting. The majority of speakers were pronounced 
in maintaining their rights as pastors to engage in the 
study and agitation of the social propaganda. The 
leading address in this line was delivered by Prof. Dr. 
von Soden, a German count, and professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. His theme was ‘‘ The Activity of the 
Protestant Pastor—Its Rights and Limitations,’’ in 
which he criticised sharply the manifesto of his supe- 
riors, the Upper Consistory, and attacked, also, the 
telegram of the Emperor. Possibly von Soden, who 
was born in Cincinnati in 1852, had breathed too much 
American air to submit quietly to the dictations of even 
a Summus Episcopus. At any rate, his address has not 
only attracted the attention of the authorities, but 
charges have been made against him before the courts, 
and an interesting case can now be expected. At von 
Soden’s suggestion a number of theses were adopted, 
among them the following: 

‘‘Every individual pastor has the right to form his opin- 
ion and express his sentiments on the best ways and man- 
ner of bettering the social condition of the people. The 
extent of this right is determined by the consideration of 
his special calling as a minister of the Gospel.” 

The woman question in the Church was also discuss- 
ed at the Stuttgart meeting. The leading lady speakers 
were the wife of Privy Councilor Lippmann, of Berlin, 
and the wife of city Pastor Sandberger. The former 
emphasized the necessity of a representation of women 
in the work of the Church, the school and charity, 
while the latter showed how to care for the daughters 
of the working people. 

It is remarkable how deeply the Protestant Churches 
of Germany, especially as represented in the younger 
generation of pastors and laymen, are concerned for 
the present problems of society. A glance at their 
leading periodicals will show this at once. The Chris- 
tian Social Congress is but one sign of many. The ex- 
traordinary excitement and strong protest evoked by 
the Emperor’s condemnation of the Propaganda, shows 
how deeply they are in earnest. Not since the famous 
Apostolicum agitation of some years ago has anything 
aroused the German Protestant Churches so thorough- 
ly as the attempt to prevent free deliberation and agi- 
tation of practical Christian problems. If signs are not 
misleading, the ultimate solution of the new problem 
will be this, that notwithstanding the union of State 
and Church, the representatives of the latter must be 
permitted to do their own thinking and working without 
the interference of State paternalism. 
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Religious Notes. 


THE first of the Lyman Beecher Lectures by Dr. 
Watson (Ian Maclaren) will be given at the Yale Divin- 
ity School on September 28th. 


....-The Young People’s Christian Union of the 
United Presbyterian Church commenced its annual ses- 
sion at Omaha, Neb., last week, with about 3,000 dele- 
gates in attendance. 


newaee Commander Booth-Tucker, of the Salvation 
Army, announces that they are preparing to open a 
large number of lodging houses in this city during the 
coming winter, sufficient to shelter one thousand men 
and women. e 


....The French Protestants are taking hold of the 
question of work in Madagascar with great earnestness, 
and have already commissioned one missionary. A 
veteran of the Africa missions has offered his services, 
and they hope to commence work soon. The Christian 
Register makes an utterly absurd statement to the effect 
that Protestantism has failed_to gain a foothold. It is 
not only a power, but a growing power, in the island, 
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....The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Catholic Young Men’s societies, it is announced, is to 
be held in the Madison Square Garden Music Hall, in 
this city, on September 22d and 23d, to be attended by 
delegates from almost every State in the Union. 


seeaw's The reported appointment of Father Martinelli 
as successor to Cardinal Satolli has been confirmed by 
the secretary of the legation, who announces that the 
new delegate will be consecrated archbishop on the 
twenty-third of this month and will sail from Genoa 
about the first week in September. 


....The third annual Young People’s Convention of 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod met in 
Charlotte, N. C., last week. There were 125 delegates 
and 164 visitors present from fifty-one churches in ten 
different States. Among the topics discussed were 
‘* Christian Citizenship,’’ ‘‘ Systematic Giving, ‘‘ Medi- 
cal Missions,’’ ‘‘ Home Missions,” and others. 


....A large part of the aggressive missionary work 
of the Roman Catholic Church is under the lead of the 
English Catholic Missionary Society, which sends 
priests to the Maoris, of New Zealand; the Dyaks and 
Head Hunters, of Borneo; to India and Cashmere, and 
more recently to Eastern Africa. These priests are, for 
the most part, educated at St. Joseph’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary College, Mill Hill, England, where there are 
now sixty students, most of whom have served a pre- 
paratory course in Liverpool, Holland, or the Tyrol. 


....Preparations are being made in Europe for an 
anti-Masonic International Congress, under the specizcl 
auspices of the Vatican. The program, according to 
report, says that its object is 
“‘to make known to everybody the immense moral and 
material evildone by Freemasonry to the Church and to 
society, and to seek remedy by help of a permanent inter- 
national organization against the Craft.”’ 

None but those who ‘‘ profess the most absolute obedi- 
ence to the Roman Catholic Church and tothe Pope ”’ 
are to be allowed to take part. 


....After the wreck of the ‘‘ Drummond Castle,”’ re- 
sulting in the loss of about 250 lives, off the coast of 
Brittany, funeral services were held by a Roman Catho- 
lic priest over the bodies that were washed ashore. 
This has given occasion fora cordial recognition of 
Christian brotherhood by letters from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Wesleyan Conference in London. 
One of the victims was a Wesleyan minister, and the 
president of the Conference has written to the priest 
cordially recognizing the Christian services rendered 
and asking that a constant blessing may rest upon him 
and his labors. 


....The Sunday street-car question is again coming 
up in Toronto. The advocates of Sunday cars have 
made a new application to the Mayor for another vote, 
altho twice within four years the question has been 
settled against them by very decisive majorities. So 
far as appears, one of the strongest reasons for Sunday 
cars is that the American traveling public have re- 
quested it. The opponents have made a counter ‘visit 
to the Mayor and expressed their entire willingness to 
accede to another vote, only asking that it be postponed 
for a time until a thoroughly fair vote can be secured. 
An immediate vote, they say, would not fairly repre- 
sent the sentiments of all those entitled to vote upon the 
question. 


....-Dr. McLean, of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society, has just returned from a survey of the foreign 
field. Undoubtedly the churches of the Disciples will 
feel the impulse of his increased knowledge and enthu- 
siasm. Last week another foreign missionary secretary 
started on a similar journey, Mr. Robert E. Speer, of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, who sailed 
from this city for a round-the-world missionary tour. 
He is to visit Persia, India and Siam, as well as China 
and Japan. This is in pursuance of the wise policy of 
the missionary boards, that insists upon the officers 
having some personal knowledge of the field and com- 
ing into connection with the missionaries in the work 
itself. 


ere A curious instance of the poor law regulations 
in England is given in The Christian World. ina cer- 
tain place the Board of Guardians have for some time 
allowed Nonconformists to deliver religious addresses 
in the dining room of the workhouse. Recently the 
chaplain announced that under the regulations adults in 
a workhouse may attend a Nonconformist service if 
they wish to, but children are never to attend. The 
question was then raised whether the adult paupers 
might bring their own children with them; but it was 
found that the legal prohibition was clear, even in that 
case. The Board accordingly felt themselves obliged 
to give only a limited sanction and say that any one of 
adult age may attend. 


....-According to the New York Observer the move- 
ment in favor of the use of unfermented wines at the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is spreading in Scot- 
land to a degree that few have imagined. It is said 
that 630 churches of all denominations observe the 
practice. The Free Churches head the list with 147; 
then come the United Presbyterians with 144; in the 
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Established bodies 32 churches use unfermented wine, 
the Ccngregational, Evangelical Union and Baptist 
congregations do so almost entirely. These facts are 
interesting in view of the very strong opposition only 
a few years since to anything of the kind. We remem- 
ber one earnest, faithful, devoted and spiritual Scotch 
preacher, who declared that it was asin to use any 
other than fermented wine. 


....Among the various lines of temperance work in 
this city there are few if any more useful than the lunch 
wagons conducted by the Church Temperance Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, of which there are 
five, all at prominent places. The society also intends 
toerect at Riverside Drive a temperance saloon for bicy- 
cle riders, and additional saloons as fast as possible on 
roads most frequented by wheelmen, with the hope of 
counteracting the pernicious influence of the drinking 
saloons. The general plan was copied by Mr. Robert 
Graham froma booth he saw in Belfast last summer. 
The cost of each will be only $1,200, and any profit 
from the sale of refreshments is to be devoted to the 
expenses of six free ice-water fountains, now being 
erected. 


....As a sort of offset to the recent Papal Encyclical 
to Hungary, a meeting was held in Vienna, toward the 
close of July, which was attended by members of the 
Greek, Anglican, Old Catholic and Protestant Church- 
es. , The chief address was by the Old Catholic repre- 
sentative, who said that there was throughout Europe 
a very general state of religious indifference; the indig- 
nation aroused by the publication of the Vatican de- 
crees had to a considerable extent been forgotten; 
but under the ambition and love of power of the Roman 
Catholic Church it was necessary to rouse the feeling 
of the people. It was their duty to oppose every abuse 
of the true Christian idea. After several speeches 
by various representatives a resolution was passed, 
unanimously protesting against the claim of the Pope to 
be the source of healing for Christendom, and against 
the assumption that the Roman Catholic Church alone 
can bring salvation, and declaring the conviction that 
only by coming together in the spirit of evangelical 
feeling and brotherly love canthe union of all Christian 
Churches be obtained. 


..Dr. R. S. MacArthur, of this city, has been 
preaching a series of sermons on the Chicago Platform 
in Calvary Baptist Church. He takes the strongest 
ground against it, and has aroused considerable com- 
ment, not all of it favorable, even by those who agree 
with him. Last Sunday his topic was ‘‘ Righteousness 
or Silver,’’ and among the paragraphs reported in the 
press is the following: 

‘“* The Government is on trial and Christianity is crucified 
between two thieves—Repudiation and Anarchy. Ifa Gov- 
ernment can repudiate its solemn obligations, then every 
man and every woman may assume the same attitude to- 
ward théir fellows. The proposition is dishonorable in 
whole and in part, and that it should be admitted for one 
moment by the American peopleas the principle of a Pres- 
idential campaign will bring dishonor to Americans all over 
the world. It would even have its effect upon the foreign 
missions, because Americans preaching the Gospel of Christ 
would be scorned by the intelligent heathen, and the doc- 
trine of repudiation would be held up to them with taunts 
and slurs.”’ 


....For some time there have been reports in the 
papers, notably in Zhe Sun, of this city, of the estab- 
lishment in this country of an ecclesiastical tribunal 
which shall be a court of last resort. That questions 
affecting the Roman Catholic Church here should have 
to be referred to the Propaganda at Rome has been felt 
to be a cause of difficulty. It was this that occasioned 
the sending of a Papal Delegate, and now, under the 
advice apparently of Cardinal Satolli, the plan, it is 
said, has been perfected of making the American Church 
toa considerable degree independent of the Propaganda 
in Rome, and subordinate only to the Pope himself. 
The new tribunal will be of the same general character 
and standing as the Nunciature of Madrid. The dele- 
gate will choose his assistants among the best canonists 
of the United States, and Rome will be represented bya 
procurator. It is thus, as the letters say, a declaration 
of secular autonomy in the Church, resulting in its ad- 
ministration coming more directly from itself tho under 
the shield of the Pope. 


....The various conferences identical in plan and pur- 
pose with those at Northfield, Mass., but held at Lake 
Geneva, have just closed. There was first the Students’ 
Conference, with 300 students from 114 colleges in 17 
differert States, in attendance during the ten days of 
conference and Bible study. Among the speakers were 
S. M. Sayford, of Boston; Bishop John H. Vincent, Drs. 
J. W. Chapman and S. J. McPherson, while Prof. W. 
W. White, of Chicago, and James McConaughy, led the 
Bible-classes. About twenty-five new men were counted 
among the student volunteers. The Bible Conference 
was followed by conferences of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the largest and best gathering 
ever held there. Then came the summer school for 
general secretaries, physical directors and Christian 
workers, drawing many young men who desired to be 
fitted for more efficient service. The physical direct- 
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ors’ conference also met, and was attended by a large 
number. In addition to the discussions the recreative 
features of the campare well conducted, and this, the 
oldest educational enterprise of the association, closed 
its thirteenth year with tokens of great success. 


Missions. 
Viceroy Li and Christian Missions in 
China. 


BY ISAAC PIERSON, D.D. 





THE central figure in China is Viceroy Li Hung- 
Chang. He has by far excelled all others now upon 
the stage of action in great services to the State, and 
has won for himself the enviable reputation of continu- 
ous success in war and far-reaching statesmanship in 
peace. He soughtto avoid war with Japan, and for so 
doing was partially deposed from office and honors dur- 
ing its continuance; and so the very defeat of the 
Chinese armies turned out for his credit. When the 
war had run its course no other statesman was equal to 
the task of making peace with the conquerors, and so 
he was restored to all his former dignities and emolu- 
ments. His name has been associated with all the mod- 
ern enterprises that have advanced China in material 
well-being. The Imperial Telegraph, the China Mer- 
chants’ Steamship Company and the railroads that are 
creeping into the country, and arsenals and forts by 
land, and gunboats by sea, and Anglo-Chinese schools 
springing up in several places, all owe much to his 
skilful leading and his patriotic determination. 

Among these varied interests and activities there is 
one which our people know but little about, and that is 
his relation to missionary enterprise. 

Li is a Confucian and thoroughly imbued with all the 
teachings of the Chinese sages; but he has come into 
peculiar contact with Christianity, and by that contact 
has come to know and acknowledge the power of Chris- 
tianity for good to his people. 

Prior to 1879 the Viceroy had looked upon Christian- 
ity as something outside of himself and having no rela- 
tions to any private interests of his. 

In the fall of 1878, or the early spring of 1879, a mis- 
sionary physician, named J. Kennith Mackenzie, came 
from Hankow on the Yang-tzu River, to reside at Tient- 
sin. There was no established medical work awaiting 
him, but there was a great field in which to inaugurate 
such a work. He was a member of the London Mission, 
and, according to the established custom of that society, 
ary medical work which he might undertake must be 
at the expense of other parties thanthe mission. Dr. 
Mackenzie desired to establish a free dispensary, hop- 
ingin time to develop it into a hospital with the full 
swing of an earnest and useful medical work. 

To make a beginning a subscription paper was drawn 
up, and our then Vice Consul, William E. Pethick, en- 
tering heartily into the plan, undertook to secure from 
the Viceroy the first contribution. A letter was written 
on elegant red paper with proper care for titles and 
compliments, and Mr. Pethick, being on intimate rela- 
tions with the Viceroy, presented it in person. The Vice- 
roy received it withcurtesy and, having no knowledge 
of ‘‘ Western medical science,’’ or the good it promised 
to his people, quietly pigeon-holed it. 

Many weeks went by and no reply came from the 
Viceroy, and the hope of recognition or help from him 
began to be at an end. But at midsummer a crisis 
came. Lady Li was taken seriously sick and, despite 
the best medical aid of all the native doctors in Tient- 
sin, she grew daily worse. One day it happened that 
a secretary of the British Legation called upon Li at 
his yamen,and, having completed his business with him, 
he asked the meaning of the many sedan chairs in and 
about the reception court. He was informed that Lady 
Li was lying very low and likely to die, and that many 
of his friends (all high officials) were calling that day to 
express to him their sympathy in his expected bereave- 
ment. The secretary joined in sympathy, but, in Chris- 
tian fashion, asked carefully if all had been done to re- 
lieve and save her. The Viceroy replied that she had 
been treated by all the noted physicians of Tientsin 
and taken a dose of his most efficient medicine at the 
hand of each, but with no avail; and that now a long 
list of medicines was being repeated, and she only grew 
worse. ‘‘ And is there no hope?” the secretary asked. 
‘‘None at all,” replied the Viceroy ; ‘* all has been done 
that can be done. She must die.’’ The secretary an- 
swered: ‘‘ And have you tried the foreign doctors? If 
the native doctors can give no hope, and she is sure to 
die,you can lose nothing by trying them, and who knows 
but they may bring her help.” The argument was 
sound, and the long delayed petition came to mind. Dr. 
Mackenzie's office was two or three miles distant, and 
a quick rider was dispatched with message and extra 
horses. Dr. Mackenzie being out of his office at the 
time the messenger brought Dr. Irwin, the popular phy- 
sician of the foreign community; but ere he reached the 
yamen Dr. Mackenzie overtook him. 

The two doctors quickly discovered the nature of the 
disease, and applied remedies to abate the immediate 
trouble; and at their suggestion a fleet courier was soon 
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dispatched for Peking, eighty miles northward. He bore 
request from the viceroy to Miss Howard, M.D. (now 
Mrs. King), of the American Methodist Mission. His 
steam yacht met her halfway between Peking and Tient- 
sin, and in two days she was at the bedside of Lady Li 
and able to give herthe needed treatment. The result 
was, her life was spared for many years, and a strong 
and lasting attachment was established between Lady 
Li and her deliverer. 

Those days were memorable days atthe great yamen. 
Each day, by invitation, the two doctors visited it 
and, consulted with Dr. Howard, who had taken up 
her residence with Lady Li and dispensed medical and 
surgical treatment to the many sufferers who were ad- 
mitted to the yamen and treated in the presence of the 
Viceroy. One day achair carrier was brought in who 
had a heavy tumor upon his neck, larger than his head. 
Under anesthetics the man slept, and the tumor was 
removed. This capped the climax. The yamen was 
full of guests, great and small, and the ladies and their 
attendants and their guests occupied a portion of the 
court. All gazed in astonishment upon the wonderful 
sight, and the Viceroy with unbounded enthusiasm 
acted as chief attendant with sponges and water. 

Next day commissions were issued and presented to 
the two gentlemen, and I think also to the lady physi- 
cian, to become physicians to the Viceroy’s family and 
attendants. 

Dr. Mckenzie accepted the responsibility but declined 
the financial reward, while he renewed his request for 
help in establishing his dispensary and hospital. Thus 
the long-sought door was flung wide open. The Vice- 
roy entered heartily into the project. He set aparta 
yard and many rooms in the chief Temple of Tientsin. 
He appointed attendants and an officer of rank to assist 
the doctor. He bade the latter buy whatever medicines 
and instruments he needed, and with his own hand wrote 
a great proclamation, as large as a door, to be posted 
at the gate of the temple, informing the multitude that 
they might come to be healed of every disease and in- 
firmity. : 

The work thus begun settled down into a great hos- 
pital plant and efficient service for men anda second 
hospital for women, with the Viceroy as the chief pa- 
tron of the one, and Lady Li as that of the other. 

The influence of this work, continued now for seven- 
teen years, and the known sympathy of the great Vice- 
roy have been far-reaching throughout North China, 
and have been a very important factor in bringing all 
the work of Protestant missions into repute with the 
highest officials of the Empire. 


Biblical Research. 


“ Avenger,” “Kinsman ” and “ Redeemer” 
in the Old Testament. 
BY MORRIS JASTROW, JR., PH.D., 


Proressor oF Semitic LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

THERE is no better way of penetrating into tne spirit 
of a people than by the study of its languages. Lin- 
guistic peculiarities reflect national modes of thought as 
well as intellectual, social and religious development. 
Language is a barometer that faithfu'ly records the 
changes ina nation’s ‘‘atmosphere”’; and one of the 
most interesting features in philclogy is the study of the 
changes which words undergo through the extension 
of their usage—changes which will always be found to 
correspond to variations in the conditions surrounding 
a people. 

The words of a language have a tenacious life; once 
called into existence they are lothtodie. They strug- 
gle hard to adapt themselves to changing conditions. 
Whatever may be the result in real life of pouring new 
wine into old bottles—which depends upon two factors, 
the wine and the bottle—in that ideal world which a 
people creates for itself by its language, the process of 
pouring new meanings into old words is constantly going 
on. Trench,in his ‘‘ Study of Words, ’’ has shown how 
much we can leara of English history and of Indo-Eu- 
ropean thought through the werds of our own language. 
A similar value attaches to the study of Hebrew 
words, with the added fact that much of the thought 
conveyed by these words has a religious aspect. There 
are words in Hebrew that span the entire area of man- 
kind’s religious belief. ‘‘ Messiah" is aterm filled with 
sacred associations to an extent for which it will be dif- 
ficult to find a parallel. Through the combined influ- 
ence of Christianity, Judaism and Islam, the term has 
made its way into the thought of all the civilized na- 
tions of the globe. The word in its Hebrew form, 
me-shi-ach, signifies the ‘‘ anointed.” The stem (as 
appears from the Arabic) signifies to swear. By the 

Semites of Palestine and Arabia, the verb mashach was 
originally used to denote the ‘‘ rubbing ”’ or ‘* pressing”’ 
either of some substance—‘‘ blood” or ‘‘ oil’’—or of 
one’s self, against a sacred object, a stone, an altar, the 
wallof a sanctuary, and the like. With the transfer of 
sacredness from objects to persons, the chief and the 
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priest became ‘‘anointed ’’’ individuals—the pouring or 
rubbing of some substance over them being a symbol 
of adoration. The stone, set up by Jacob at Beth-El is 
“anointed” by him, and similarly Aaron and his sons 
are ‘‘anointed.” Later on, the ‘‘ anointment’’ repre- 
sents the formal appointment of an individual to king- 
ship. Proceeding in this line of development, the Mes- 
siah becomes the ideal King, whose coming is anxiously 
looked for and around whose appearance center the 
highest aspirations of which mankind is capable. The 
earlier associations disappear; but the word remains, 
and its history enables us to follow humanity as it 
marches along the path that leads from small beginnings 
to great ends. 

The dividing line between social and religious insti- 
tutions is faint when we come to the earlier phases of 
Hebrew history. It happens, therefore, that a word 
which from our point of view has purely secular asso- 
ciations may have a religious tinge in Hebrew. Such 
a word is goé/, ene of the most interesting terms in the 
Old Testament. The word is peculiar to the Hebrew, 
language; but the institution which it originally repre- 
sented is common to several branches of the Semites, 
and is found among Aryan groups as well. Indeed, the 
institution in question forms the very backbone of the 
social customs of the ancient Semites, as has been so 
admirably shown by Robertson Smith. The unit of 
Semitic society is the clan, a body of persons united to 
one another by blood, a family on a somewhat enlarged 
scale. The members of the clan, closely bound by 
blood ties to one another, feel a mutual responsibility 
for one another. A wrong done toa single member is 
a crime against the entire clan. The obligation, there- 
fore, rests upon the clan to punish the wrongdoer; and 
in the case of a murder committed it is a positive obli- 
gation to seek, not, indeed, vengeance, but avengeance. 
The blood of the murdered man cries up from the 
ground, and the cry is heard loudest by that nember of 
the clan who stands nearest tothe dead. The crime 
consists in the spilling of the blood—its waste, rather 
than in the extinction of life. The son is enjoined to 
avenge the blood of his father, the brother is obliged 
to punish a crime committed against his sister. ‘‘Lynch 
law "’ is the most primitive form of justice; and the goé/ 
is the ‘‘ avenger,” legitimately constituted as such, and 
recognized by the verdict of ancient Semitic society. 
If the individual is not successful in avenging blood- 
shed the clan takes up the cause; and as a matter of 
fact, most of the feuds which, prior to the days of Mo- 
hammed, divided the Arabic clans, and to a considera- 
ble extent still exist among the Bedouins of the present 
time, are ‘‘ blood feuds.’’ The son, as goé/, binds hitn- 
self by a solemn oath not to rest until his father’s blood 
isavenged. Theclanto which the murderer belongs 
seeks to protect its kinsman. The conflict, once begun, 
leads to further bloodsheds. New goé/s arise by the 
side of the original one, other clans become involved; 
and frequently decades pass before, by mutual consent, 
the accounts are settled and a short truce setsin. So 
strong is the hold of ‘‘ blood avengeance’”’ and ‘‘ blood 
feuds” upon the minds of the Arabs that they extend 
the institution to the jinms, the sprites, and even to the 
beasts. The organization of the Hebrews was tribal, pre- 
cisely as that of other Semites. What is known as the 
‘*Israelitish nation”’ is, at its origin, naught but a con- 
federacy of clans, closely akin to various other confeder- 
acies by which they were surrounded. The Pentateuch 
furnishes the proof that among the S ons* of Israel the 
institution of the goé/ was at one time in full swing. In 
the Pentateuchal legislation the attempt is made to re- 
place ‘‘ lynch law” by ‘‘ equity’; but the opposition to 
the goé/ which characterizes this attempt would not have 
been necessary if the institution did not exist. Indeed, 
so strong a hold did the institution have upon the 
Israelites that a complete setting aside of the goé/ 
seemed impossible. The thirty-fifth chapter of Num- 
bers is largely devoted to this question of the goé/. The 
goél still finds full recognition in this chapter as also in 
the ‘‘ Book of Alliance’’ (Ex. 21: 13); but he is bound 
down tocertain principles of justice. In popular assem- 
bly a kind of trial is prescribed in order to determine 
whether the murder was an accidental or intentional 
one. In the former case, the goé/ has no claim, and the 
murderer is permitted to seek refuge in one of the six 
towns set aside for the purpose, where he must remain 
till the death of the high priest in whose ‘‘ reign” he 
has committed the crime. If before the expiration of 
this period he leaves the ‘“‘ refuge’’ town, it is at his 
own risk. The ‘‘avenger of blood” has the right to 
kill him; and similarly the right of the ‘‘avenger”’ 
is recognized in case it is proved that the murder 
was what we would call premeditated. This leg- 
islation represents the first step taken to curb the 
lawlessness associated with the goé/ institution; 

but while the Pentateuch did not go to the length 
of entirely condemning the goé/ the provision for 
cities of refuge and for a fair trial practically did 
away with the institution. The old spirit was quelled, 
the form alone survived. The proof for this is again 





* Sons (Bene) is the common designation to this day among the 
Arabs for “‘clan.’’ The word is significant as pointing to the real or 
supposed blood relationship existing among the members, A group of 
clans forms a tribe, or confederacy, 
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furnished by the Code of Holiness (Lev. 17-26), which 
treats of a goé/, but of a goél of an entirely different 
kind. In Leviticus 25:25 we are told that when, through 
stress of poverty, a member of the tribe is obliged to 
sell the paternal estate, his ‘‘ kinsman’’ is to redeem the 
sold property. The term here used is our old word 
goél; but in order to make clear what kind of a goé/ is 
meant, the text adds ‘‘ his goé/, the one nearest of kin 
to him.’’ The ‘‘ blow-avenger,”’ it will be recalled, is 
also the nearest of kin tothe murdered man. The term 
survives the institution that called it forth, and in the 
Leviticus passage the goé/, freed from its pristine asso- 
ciations, becomes the merciful protector of the unfortu- 
nate. The totally changed use of the word would be 
unintelligible without the assumption of a higher level 
in culture and customs reached at a certain period by 
the Hebrews, and one that marked them off from those 
of their Semitic fellows, who remained in the old goé/ 
state. 

The post-exilian Book of Ruth furnishes an admi- 
rable illestration for the practical workings of what may 
be called the new goé/ law. The story turns upon the 
obligations that repose upon the goé/ as ‘‘ kinsman.’ 
Ruth, the daughter-in-law of a Bethlemite, comes to 
Bethlehem with her mother-in-law, Naomi. The lat- 
ter’s husband, Elimelech, had left his home for Moab, 
driven to this course by dire necessity. Naomi and 
Ruth have no holdings; they are thrown upon the 
mercy of their kinsmen. Boaz appears as their bene- 
factor. He is not, however, their goé/; he is only an 
‘‘acquaintance.’’ There isa kinsman who is directly 
related to Naomi, and therefore to Ruth; upon him 
rests the obligation to redeem the land which Elimelech 
in the year of famine had sold prior to setting out 


for Moab. Ruth appeals to Boaz. ‘‘ Protect me,” 
she cries, ‘‘for thou art my goé/.’’ But noth- 
ing can be done by the latter until the ‘‘ near- 


er goél,’”’ as Boaz calls him, has_ been seen. 
‘*Now, indeed, I would act as goé/ were there nota goé/ 
nearer than Iam.’ Precisely as in Leviticus, the goé/ 
is the one ‘‘nearest''’ of kin; and it is only after thts 
goél has declared his inability to redeem the sold prop- 
erty that Boaz has a right todo so. He becomes a goé/ 
second in line, as it were. The Book of Ruth adds an 
interesting feature, not specially provided for, tho prob- 
ably implied in the Pentateuchal legislation. Boaz, in 
asking the goé/—in the presence of the elders, be it 
noted, in public assembly therefore—whether he is will- 
ing to ‘‘redeem’’ the foreclosed property of his kins- 
man, reminds him that with the ‘‘ redemption”’ he also 
takes upon himself the obligation to “ raise the name 
of the dead”’; i.¢., to provide forthe continuation of 
Elimelech’s family by marrying the childless Ruth. 
Naomi, by her own confession (chap. 1: 12), was too old; 
one of the few instances on record of a woman admit- 
ting the question of age. Inthe twenty-fifthchapter of 
Deuteronomy, provision is made that in case of a man’s 
dying without issue, his widow is intrusted to the care 
of his brother, whose duty it is to ‘‘ raise the name for 
his brother’’ by marrying the widow. The term goé/ is 
not used in this connection; but from the Book of Ruth 
we learn that the custom is comprised under the ‘‘ goé/"’ 
institution; and it would also appear that in default of 
the brother carrying out his obligation—and the passage 
in Deuteronomy considers such a possibility—the duty 
falls upon the nearestof kin. A great step this—the 
goél, asthe ‘‘ nearest of kin,’’ instead of being an aven- 
ger, becomes the protector of the helpless widow and of 
an impoverished relative in general. 

But there is another stage in the history of the word, 
and one that brings the goé/ into close contact with the 
religious life of the Hebrews. The Hebrews being an 
agricultural people, the chief function of the goé/ was to 
‘* redeem "’ the land that had been sold by a brother in 
distress. The abstract term ‘‘ redemption,’’ formed 
from the stem goé/, is therefore applied to ‘‘ property "’ 
in the Pentateuchal legislation. Starting with this con- 
ception of a restoration to a former condition, the term 
was admirably adapted for mirroring the relationship 
existing between the people of Israel and their God. 
According to old Semitic ideas, traces of which can be 
seen in the ‘‘land laws”’ of the Pentateuch, the soil 
belonged to the Deity. There came a momentous crisis 
in the life of the Hebrews when they were forced to 
abandon the lands allotted to them centuries ago, and 
to wander toa strange country—Babylonia. Even we 
cannot dissociate patriotism from a love of our ‘‘ native 
soil’’; how much more so an agricultural people whose 
attachment to the land was increased by the thought 
that it belonged to God, from whom they held it on 
lease. The nation now needed a goé/ through whom the 
‘* redemption "’ of the lands could be secured. To whom 
could they look for the realization of this hope but to 
Jahwe? God thus becomes the goé/ for his people— 
the ‘‘redeemer’’ of their land in the first in- 
stance, the restorer of the country to its former 
condition. I do not mean to say that the thought 
of applying the old term goé/ to the Divine 
Chief may not have occurred to poets and thinkers 
prior to the Babylonian Exile; but the Exile gave tothe 
metaphor a force and a meaning more striking than it 
could have had heretofore. Of thirty-three passages in 
the Old Testament in which goé/ is applied to God, 
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nineteen occur in Isaiah, and in that part of the compi- 
lation which deals with conditions existing in the Baby- 
lonian exile. ‘‘Go ye forth from Babylon,” says the 
prophet (48: 20), ‘‘flee from the Chaldeans, .. . 
utter it even tothe ends of the earth. Declare ye, the 
Lord has ‘ redeemed’ his servant Jacob.”” Again, in de- 
scribing the return of the Lord to Zion, the prophet 
calls upon ‘‘ the waste places of Jerusalem to break out 
in song, for the Lord has ‘ redeemed’ Jerusalem’’(52: 9); 
i.e., is about to restore it to its former condition, to re- 
deem in the literal sense. It is clearly the picture of 
the land restored by the divine goé/ to its rightful own- 
ers that the prophet has in mind. When the prophet 
therefore addresses the Lord as ‘‘ the goé/ of Israel,’’ 
and tells the people that ‘‘our goé/ is the Lord of 
hosts,” the use of the word brought home to the He- 
brews their condition with a vividness which it is hard 
for us to realize at this remove from the period in ques- 
tion. ‘‘ For naught ye were sold, and not through sil- 
ver shall ye be redeemed” (52: 3). The metaphor is 
again taken from the agrarian institutions. It is by 
virtue of the contemplated return from the Exile also 
that the people of Israel become the ‘‘ redeemed ones.” 
The passive participle of the verb occurs only four 
times in the Old Testament. Three of these passages 
are again in Isaiah, and all of them in connection with 
the return to Jerusalem. As the people re-enter their 
old homes, they are addressed as ‘‘a people of holiness, 
the ‘ redeemed’ ones of the Lord” (62: 12); that is to say, 
those for whom the Lord has acted the part of goé/. 
In the fourth passage, which occurs in a late Psalm 
(107: 2), the same association of ideas is found. ‘‘ The 
redeemed ones of the Lord,” who are called upon ‘‘ to 
give thanks to the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy 
endureth forever,’’ are those whom the Lord ‘‘ has gath- 
ered again from the east, west, north, and from the 
sea.” 

How significant is this survival of a term, originally 
designating a semi-barbarous institution of lawless 
times, to express the lofty hopes and aspirations of a 
nation spiritualized by the trials which it underwent! 
There is no higher term that, in the poetic literature 
of the Old Testament, is applied to God, than goé/. In 
time, no doubt, the old associations, with the land laws 
which gave rise to it, died out or became exceedingly 
faint. Isaiah, with whom the word is so characteristic, 
himself paves the way for the separation of the word 
from its associations when he places the goé/ on a par 
with ‘‘savior’’—‘‘I, the Lord, am thy Redeemer and 
Savior” (49: 26); and when the Psalmist addresses the 
Lord as ‘‘ my rock and my redeemer’’ (19:14), he has 
no longer in mind any connection with existing social 
customs. The term has been spiritualized, and this is 
the last stage in its development; it can rise no higher 
than to be applied to the Source of all being. The only 
faint trace that remains of its origin is the peculiar 
adaptability of the word as an appeal to the Throne of 
Grace, made by a soul in trouble or distress. It occurs 
in a solemn portion of the modern Hebrew ritual. More 
than this, Job makes use of it. In the depth of his 
despair, robbed of everything that makes life agreea- 
ble—children, comfort, friends, wealth, health—Job, 
the type of earthly suffering, exclaims: ‘‘And yet I 
know that my goé/liveth!’’ He cannot better express 
his faith in the ultimate salvation which he looks for 
than by the use of this most ancient term. The soul in 
distress feels most keenly the need of a ‘‘ protector.”’ 
In such times, comfort lies in the thought that the Lord 
is the one ‘‘ nearest’’ to one—the only goé/ upon whom 
a sufferer can rely—constituting at once his ‘‘ avenger,”’ 
his ‘‘ kinsman” and his ‘‘ redeemer.”’ 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAKER, WILLIAM H., Cong., Lodi, accepts call to Ports- 
mouth, O. 
CAMERON, Leroy L., Presb., Albany, N. Y., died August 
4th, aged 27. 
CORT, W. C., Presb., Goodland, Ind., died July 27th, aged 
46 


one. SAMUEL M., Cong., Chicago, accepts call to Lowell, 

Mass. 

DUNNING, Henry N., Presb., Pawnee, accepts call to 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FAShey. E. J., Bapt., Malone, accepts call to Oneonta, 


HARWOOD, Cement M. C., Cong., Minneapolis, accepts 
call to Fergus Falls, Minn. 

HELLINGS, W. P., Bapt., Omaha, accepts call to James- 
town, N. Y. 

JENKINS, Daniet E., M.A., Presb., New London, Penn., 

qe call to Presidency of Parsons College, Fairfield, 
a. 

MILLER, Everarp P., Prot. Epis., Brooklyn, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Roseville, N. J. 

O’SULLIVAN, JERemiAH, Bishop, Roman Cath., Mobile, 
Ala., died August roth. 

ee HowarbD, Bapt., Dalton, accepts call to Geneseo, 

SAMSON, Georce W., D.D.. Bapt., New York, died Au- 
gust 8th, aged 77. 

TILTON, Georce H., Cong., Lancaster, N. H., accepts call 
to Woburn, Mass. 

VERNON, Leroy M., Presb., Dean of College of Fine 

- wevakan ae ie August roth. 

fHI’ <R, WILLIAM C., 2.6 ay, Mass., g 
weil t9 blaistow, x H ap onway, Mass., accepts 
} Pits Je Soy Et, Li In, Ill., a 

On City, + ahaa p incoln accepts call to 

YATES, Rupotpu C., Presb., Crestview, Penn., died Au- 
gust 2d, aged 48, 
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Literature. 
The Life of Dr. McCosh.” 


SINCE his visit to this country in 1866, or for the 
last thirty years, Dr. McCosh has been an interesting 
and important figure in American life. Tho the 
stamp of the Scotchman was on him in body, mind 
and temper, there was but little exaggeration in the 
declaration made in one of the eulogies pronounced 
on him at his death, that the Doctor was born an 
American and a Princetonian. 

The ideas on which American life has been devel- 
oped were those he brought with him from Scotland 
and from Belfast. The work was ready and waiting 
for him here; and he was the man ready made to do 
it, with very little refitting required to bring him out 
in full American trim. 

His precious life, as traced in this volume by his 
biographer and by himself, was just such a discipline 
as would best fit him tor the place he was to take 
here. Professor Sloane’s volume is not published as 
the final biography, but in some respects it is more in- 
teresting and characteristic than a more elaborate 
work would be likely to be. It is composed, more ex- 
clusively than that official Biography if ever com- 
pleted is likely to be, of the personal and characteris- 
tic notes of the man which make the charm of biog- 
raphy. 

James McCosh was born April 1st, 1811, at Cars- 
keoch, his father’s farm in the Burns country in Ayr- 
shire. The McCoshes were a plain, untitled but 
proud race of farmers descended from Jasper Mc- 
Cosh who died in 1727, and whose tombstone stands 
on the Givran River, not far from Loch Doon. It 
is a Celtic name and was borne by a race of larger 
farmers with enough of this world’s goods to live in 
refined homes and be respected; who probably came 
into Scotland by the way of Ireland. The English 
equivalent of the Celtic name is ‘‘ sons of the foot,’’ 
and not unfrequently was translated into Foote by 
descendants who removed South across the English 
border. 

Andrew McCosh, James's father, the descendant of 
Jasper in the third generation, was a man much 
considered in the Doon Valley where he lived, and 
who had apparently bettered the condition of the 
family. Carskeoch, his ample home, lay pleasantly 
back on the bank of the Doon, some ten miles from its 
mouth, in the bay of Ayr. Here the boy that was 
born April Ist, 1811, began life in circumstances so 
happy asto lead him ever afterward to give thanks 
that he was born ina farmhouse. Here he grew up 
in a boy’s free tangle with nature, a free, wholesome, 
natural, but by no means unwatched or unguided 
life. He had his collie and his pony, and lived ina 
Scotch, democratic fashion among the lads and las- 
sies, with the horses and cows in a good stone house 
with good rooms in it, and with farm buildings group- 
ed around it. 

The lad’s schooling was not neglected. His fa- 
ther wished him to be a scholar, destined to the 
ministry, and sent him td school when he was six 
years old. The lad did not shine asa genius, but got 
on well and was sent to Glasgow University and put 
in the preparatory class at the premature age of thir- 
teen—absurdly young and unfit. 

Meantime his father had died in 1820, four years 
before. At the age of eighteen he finished with Glas- 
gow, where he naturally enough had displayed no 
very promising indications, and made _ his way to Ed- 
inburgh, attracted by the genius of Chalmers. 

Here the stuff he was made of began to show, and 
he began to take his direction and his place. The 
story is full of interest, as written down in Mr. 
Sloane’s volume, very largely in the simple terms of 
Dr. McCosh’s own later recollections. We cannot 
dwell on the history longer than to say that it is in- 
teresting not only on its own account, but for the 
light it throws on Dr. McCosh’s theory of education, 
as we see him picking out the points of his own his- 
tory and lighting them up with shrewd notes and 
comments. He came out of the university a marked 
man, with the direction he meant to take well 
defined in his mind, and a clear idea of the work he 
was to do and how to do it, and, if there is not a 
good deal of the reflected light of later years in his 
own recollections, with the outlines of his work on 
‘*The Method of the Divine Government” already 
laid down in his mind. 





His novitiate was, however, by no means passed. 
* Tue Lire or James McCosu. A Recorp CHIEFLY AUTOBIOGRAPH- 
icAL, Edited by Witutam Miiiican Stoane, with Portraits, New 
York; Charles Scribner's Sons, 8vo, pp, vi, 287, 
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He had yet before him years of severe discipline and 
rigorous work, in which he was to build up himself 
as a preacher and as a teacher. 

The picture given of his brief ministry in the Scot- 
tish Kirk is full of interest; tho with the shadow 
of the impending Disruption lying close before us as 
we read, it is probable that most readers will find their 
main interest in the young pastor’s experience at 
Frechin, where he was married and where his children 
were born, in the light it throws on the deep seated 
causes which were destined ina few years to bring 
about the Disruption and the foundation of the Free 
Church. 

Interested in this movement as Dr. McCosh was, 
his life was by no means a history of the movement; 
and, wisely, we think, the present volume gives but 
little more of it than the points of Dr. McCosh’s own 
personal connection with it. What the book con- 
tains on the subject has, however, been culled from 
the recollections of a very full memory, and stands 
out on the page with the strength and vividness of 
scenes ina life which had lost none of its force and 
none of its vital warmth. 

It was from Belfast and not from Scotland that 
Dr. McCosh came to his great office at Princeton; 
and it was his ‘‘ Method of the Divine Government,”’ 
written in the first relaxation of his absorption in the 
tounding of the Free Church, which brought him his 
appointment in the new Queen's University at Belfast, 
for the promotion of unsectarian education. His ap- 
pointment came through his friends and was most 
honorable to him. While at Brechin he had been 
married to a daughter of the eminent physician, 
Alexander Guthrie, brother of Thomas Guthrie, the 
great preacher. The circle of friends among whom 
he was known was considerable and influential. One 
of them, already Professor at Belfast, sent a copy of 
McCosh's ‘‘ Divine Government ”’ to the Earl Claren- 
don, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with letters, written 
without McCosh’s knowledge, recommending him to 
the vacant Chair of Logic and Metaphysics. The 
Earl read the book through one Sunday morning 
with such rapt attention that he forgot to go to 
church, and with such an impression of the author's 
power that after some further inquiries he signed the 
appointment and sent it to the thunderstruck Free 
Church minister at Brechin. 

Something like an Irish welcome threatened him 
at Belfast among the disappointed candidates, who 
raised the cry against invaders from abroad; but they 
were happily and promptly suppressed by the happy 
use of the well-known ballad, Thackeray’s ‘‘Last 
Irish Grievance,’’ which the great humorist oppor- 
tunely printed in Puch, and which Dr. McCosh 
heard for the first time sung to a company assembled 
to meet him: 

‘“*As I think of the insult that’s done by this nation, 

Red tears of rivinge from me faytures I wash, 
And uphold in this pome, to the world’s daytistation, 
The sleeves that appointed Professor McCosh.”’ 

The American reader will find all this preliminary 
to the real life of Dr. McCosh, which was beyond all 
question the twenty-six years which lay between his 
coming to this country in 1868 and his death in 1894. 
Mr. Sloane’s volume is particularly full and rich on 
this period, and Dr. McCosh himself recites a con- 
siderable part of the history in the way of autobio- 
graphic recollections. 

The main topics brought up in these pages are the 
Doctor's connection with Princeton, his theory of 
education and college discipline, the growth and 
general development of the college under his care, 
the gradual development and completion of Dr. 
McCosh’s system of philosophy and general sum- 
mary description of it; and the personal portraiture 
as President and as man. 

None of these points are intended to be fully de- 
veloped in Mr. Sloane’s volume, but they are developed 
fully enough to give a true, forcible and delightfully 
vital portrait of the man, to present the outlines of 
the new basis on which he reconstructed the college 
at Princeton and prepared the way for its expansion 
into a university, and fully enough to make an ade- 
quate impression of Dr. McCosh as an_ original 
thinker in philosophy. 


Weare convinced that this last was the view of him- 


self and his work which Dr. McCosh valued before 
all others, and which grew in importance in his later 
years, especially after he had come to think and speak 
of it definitely as the Christian philosophy of reality, 
or Christian Realism. 

Beyond question this was a fair description, 
and had the advantage of bringing out the point 
which was cf greatest importance in the system as 
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taught by him. He had been a pupil of Hamilton 
and a diligent student of Kant. Hegel he never pre- 
tended to understand, and Spencer he spoke of 
with Scotch contempt as no philosopher at all. Sub- 
stantially his philosophy was a reconstruction of Reid 
by a student of Hamilton and Kant who had dis- 
cussed philosophy with Mansel and Mill. His best 
work was the Examination of Mill; and tho we con- 
cede to him a certain originality so far as it was posi- 
tive and not critical, it layin the way he combined the 
elements and principles of philosophy rather than 
in their reconstruction. On this point we may quote 
Professor Sloane (p. 168). 


‘*Dr. McCosh was original in the use he made of 
the intuitives; he was original in his enforcement of 
realism as both the alpha and omega, the source and 
the end of speculation; he was original in the place he 
made for experimental psychology; he was original 
among his contemporaries in his view that philosophy 
and religion are not merely ancillary the first to the 
second, but that they are chapters of the same book; 
he was original in the treatment of evolution, which 
enabled him to wrest it from the hands of atheism and 
irreligion. There is nothing new unaer the sun; the 
idea is his who uses it best. Originality is the combi- 
nation of known elements into new compounds for 
present use. In this sense Dr. McCosh was a truly 
original thinker.” 

It will probably remain a question whether in his 
most constructive work on the ‘‘Intuitives” he 
achieved anything more than is achieved by defini- 
tion and restatement. It can hardly be called a 
demonstration of the objective reality of time and 
space to present them as objects of intuitional knowl- 
edge, nor does it carry us far beyond Kant to con- 
fuse objective existence with the zoumenon, and to 
treat the reality of the one as the direct cognition of 
the other. It cannot, however, be doubted that Dr. 
McCosh contributed much by the attention he called 
to the burning point of philosophy, to its definition, 
and to some ideas of reality and as to the method of 
testing and establishing our convictions about it. 

Nothing was finer in Dr. McCosh’s relation to his 
age than his attitude toward its new ideas. It was this 
which enabled him to fit into his place here as he did. It 
was this which made him a wise and efficient guide to 
young men in perplexity. It was this which became 
the glorious independence of his attitude toward the 
doctrine of evolution, and put him in a position to 
save the Christianity of this country from committing 
itself to a warfare in which it had absolutely nothing 
at stake, This, too, of all places in the world, at 
Princeton. 

Part of this, at least, may be attributed to the 
widening influence of naturalistic studies, particularly 
of botany, the science in whose examples evolution- 
ary processes move most rapidly to complete develop- 
ment. The writer of these lines has not forgotten 
the transformation of the abstruse theologian into the 
rapt naturalist, when, on the occasion of his first visit 
to this country, the late Dr. Gray exhibited to him 
the first living specimen of the Desmodium gyrans, 
recently received from his friend, Dr. Hooker, at 
Kew, and we noted together its operations in the 
sunlight. This breadth and “openness of mind gave 
him the character of the Christian interpreter of the 
age, both in its relations to the past and tothe future. 
It placed him in the beautiful and fruitful relations 
he always stood in to the young life of the world and 
the best life of the Church. 

The volume closes with a chapter of bibliography 
by Joseph H. Dulles, which we venture to say will 
surprise with its fulness many who supposed them- 
selves pretty well informed as to Dr. McCosh’s lit- 
erary productions. The public from the first bought 
his books and read them. The ‘ Divine Govern- 
ment’ passed through twenty editions in forty years, 
and has still a fair sale in this country and Great 
Britain. His more recent volumes are likely to re- 
main fer years to come in vigorous demand. 


Mr. Stimson’s New Romance.* 


A FEW years ago, when Mr. F. J. Stimson, using the 
pseudonym of J. S.of Dale, gave us his interesting 
story ‘*‘ Guerndale,’’ we felt quite sure that with study 
ana practice he would be able to do something far bet- 
ter; and we have watched his literary course with some 
impatience at his leisurely progress. But the notably 
brilliant romance now before us well repays Mr. Stim- 
son’s friends for waiting and believing in him so long. 
He has not been idle, in the whiles between writing 
certain excellent books of legal lore. Several novels 
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have appeared with his initials attached, none of them 
as good as ‘‘Guerndale.’’ Now, however, comes King 
Noanett, of which any genius may well be proud. It is 
written with power from beginning to end. 

The story is laid chiefly in Virginia and Massachu- 
setts during the time when Englishmen were being 
sent to America for political offenses and sold into slav- 
ery for long terms of years. The hero was one of the 
unfortunate convicts thus transported. He tells his 
story in quaint style, graphically depicting the manners 
and morals of the early American colonists and gradu- 
ally building up a romance which takes on strong 
dramatic form and color and ends with a highly artistic 
blending of tragedy, pathos and poetic justice. Sev- 


eral of the characters are conceived and set forth in a_ 


masterly way. While reading the story we felt our- 
selves fairly carried back to the day and the place. 

Mr. Stimson has studied the history against which 
his romance is set; he makes the background serve him 
well; but the story is not overburdened with historic 
details, nor is the action retarded, as is so often the 
case in pretentious novels of departed manners. In- 
deed, we have read few fictions whose interest was so 
continuous, so steady and so absorbing. And while we 
are under the spell of Mr. Stimson’s delightful story it 
would be pleasant to sketch it for our readers had we 
but the author’s certainty of touch and fine gift of de- 
scription. ing Noanett must, however, be read in full 
to be justly appreciated. 

In short, the plot of this romance, as told by Bam- 
fylde Carew, is quite simple. Carew is exiled from 
England and sold to slavery in America. On his way 
over sea he meets a fellow exile, Miles Courtenay, a 
young Irishman, and they forma close friendship. It 
transpires that the young men have left their sweet- 
hearts behind, and are nursing the hope of going back 
some day when they shall have escaped from thraldom. 
After many hardships and wild adventures Carew finds 
out that his sweetheart is in America, and so the strug- 
gle to possess her begins. Courtenay’s sweetheart has 
also been brought over and is in the hands of one King 
Noanett, a distinguished leader of the savages, who in 
the end turns out to be a white man and the grand- 
father of the heroine. The pityof it all is that both 
young men discover that this girl is the one they love. 
So without going further for the reader's sake, we have 
told enough to show what a field for dramatic action 
and sympathetic portraiture of character is opened. 
Mr. Stimson manages his materials to good effect, and 
so engages the reader’s interest that attention is strained 
to the last, and at the close the book is laid down with 
a sigh anda smile, between atear and the comfort of 
of the hero’s final triumph. 

Mr. Stimson dedicates his story to the memory of the 
late John Boyle O'Reilly, and in his preface gives some 
account of Carew’s narrative, as if from a mere editori- 
al point of view. This shift seems to us as useless as 
itis trite. Why not let the strong and entertaining 
story stand, as it must, upon its true base and let Mr. 
Stimson acknowledge it as his own carefully planned 
and cleverly executed work? For our part, we are a 
trifle tired of having authors pretend that their crea- 
tions in fiction are mere editions of old papers. The 
ruse is stale. We must have this little growl of depre- 
cation; for King Noanett is a romance of which the 
author must be proud, and to which every American 
critic surely will be glad to give hearty praise. Here 
our early colonial history finds adequate treatment ina 
strong, even-flowing and sustained style, which brings 
out a story at once original and highly picturesque. 
We shall hope that Mr. Stimson will in due time give 
us more like it. The field that he has chosen is a rich 
and captivating one scarcely touched as yet by our 
novelists, and King Noanett shows that its author is 
amply equipped for this sort of work. We sincerely 
commend the story to our readers. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct-Professor of Archi- 
tecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

This compact volume, prefaced by a full bibliography 
and closed by Glossary, Index, and Index of Architects, 
fulfils the requirements of a college text-book through 
its wide and impartial outlook and the careful classifi- 
cation and division of the subject-matter, with leading 
words in hagvy type. The style is interesting, in spite 
of necessary condensation and the mention of many 
buildings which must remain mere names to the general 
reader, without the illustration by stereopticon and 
photographs available for the college student. The 
book contains more than two hundred illustrations, all 
new, with the exception of a few from Liibke; several 
are photo-engravings from the casts of the Parthenon, 
Pantheon, etc. at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. 

The work of summarizing in popular form the results 
of modern research and construction has been per- 
formed with an intelligence which wide travel and study 
has deprived of racial prejudice. The prototype of a 
building is often found in another land, and the curious 
resemblance between Dravidian temples of Tanjore 
and Renaissance models is pointed out, The author is 
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an authority on the church of Hagia Sophia (dedicated 
to Divine Wisdom, and erroneously called St. Sophia); 
and he wisely devotes twice as much space to this com- 
paratively unstudied masterpiece of Byzantine archi- 
tecture as tothe Parthenon. Altho he makes construc- 
tion clear, notably the intricacies of Gothic vaulting, 
and follows the large lines of development of styles in 
all lands, he flavors his pages with the romance of the 
little known, suggesting the Byzantine origin of Celtic 
illumination, alluding to the domical cisterns of Con- 
stantinople, telling of the Ravenna dome built spiral- 
wise of earthen jars set one within the other, and inter- 
esting us in his own discovery that the paneling of the 
interior dome of the Pantheon was hewn out of the 
solid concrete without reference to the rib structure. In 
the review of modern building, he orients our architec- 
ture with that of other countries, acknowledges grace- 
fully the debt of our architects to the French School of 
Fine Arts, especially through the work of the late mas- 
ters, Richardson and Hunt; and he inserts a plea fora 
better architectural supervision of our public buildings. 

The adverse criticisms to be made on the book must be 
trivial. Professor Hamlin’s students will probably call 
his attention to some architectural terms which he uses 
before defining them in the text; perhaps ‘‘ gorgeous’”’ 
is not a descriptive term for the Albert Memorial; and it 
is not quite proportionate to make wo reference to Cen- 
tral American remains. 
ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL READERS. A_ Short 

Treatise on the Principles and Motives of Architec- 
tural Design. With a Historical Sketch. By H. 
Heathcote Statham, Fellow of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, Editor of ‘‘The Builder.”’ (Second edition, re- 
vised. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The right of trans- 
lation reserved.) 

This book is uncut, well printed on good paper, with 
agreeable margins. It delights one in its texts, through 
the unusual combination in the author of technical com- 
petence and the love of teaching with literary range 
and taste. It is written to open the eyes of the general 
reader by revealing the structural problems with which 
the builder contends; for good architecture. altho it 
seems to be made forthe pleasure of the eye, is really the 
outcome of a contention with such problems. So he 
devotes two hundred of his pages to the thought at the 
bottom of architectural design and one hundred and 
more to a historical sketch, necessarily much com- 
pressed. However, one really learns more about the 
Greek and Gothic styles, when used to illustrate ‘‘ the 
beam and the arch’’ principle of construction, than 
often when they are discussed abstractly. Mr. Statham 
patiently explains plans and elevations, and the con- 
structions of the arch before he shows examples of 
good planning and of the grandeur of domical design. 

His chapter on mouldings is an education in refine- 
ment of observation. He illustrates obsolete construction 
by referring to Alma Tadema’s pictures; he quotes from 
Milton, Motley, Matthew Arnold and Longfellow; and it 
would be interesting to paste his chapter on the rela- 
tions of buildings and landscape into the catalog of the 
National Gallery. But his poetry does not trip his crit- 
ical faculty, and he seems even too literal when he holds 
that architecture was not constructed to be symbolic; 
but symbolic significance was afterward attached to 
constructional forms. Altho he centers Gothic architec- 
ture disproportionately in England, yet he criticises free- 
ly English parsimony in public buildings. In our own 
Richardson he notices rather the Byzantine than the 
Romanesque tendency. Possibly the phrase ‘‘An exceed- 
ingly timber physiognomy” (p. 207) may be English as 
she is spoke. A dozen plates and 277 running illustra- 
tions are not well drawn, and many of them are not well 
chosen. The author does not know ornament as well 
as structure. 


THE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN DRAWING. Given at 
the Uniform Examinations of the State of New York Since 
June, 1892. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.) These 
questions are given to teachers who apply for certifi- 
cates entitling them to teach drawing, in connection 
with other studies or as a specialty, in the public 
schools. While a person capable of teaching drawing 
could answer these questions, answering them would 
be small proof of his teaching capacity. It is apparent 
that the authorities in charge of the department of 
Drawing at the Regents’ office do not themselves know 
what good drawing is from the samples sent out with 
the questions. For instance, on p. 167, the ellipses of 
the shafting pulleys from which candidates were to 
draw ‘plan an elevation” (!) are of wonderful con- 
struction, and the handle of the satchel for which he is 
requested to draw ‘‘a pattern”’ is inches on one side. 
The whole series of questions is inspired by a system of 
public school drawing which is an anachronism and 
does not know it. Map MODELLING IN GEOGRAPHY, 
Including the Use of Sand, Clay, Putty, Paper Pulp, 
Plaster of Paris and other Materials; also Chalk Modelling 
in its Adaptation to Purposes of Illustration. By Dr. A. 
E. Maltby, A.M., C.E., Principal of Slippery Rock State 
Normal School, Penn, (E, L, Kellogg & Co,, New York 
and Chicago.) This little book is full of a wide range 
of suggestion for the primary school-teacher of geogra- 





phy, which must prove stimulating and helpful. The 
subject, altho sufficiently diffuse in the title, is made to 
cover talks on history, literature, chemistry, etc., ad- 
mirably adapted tochildren, ‘‘ Chalk Modelling” is a 
misnomer for drawing with chalk. The appeal to 
teachers to sketch for the class and to ask the 
children to illustrate their lessons is timely. 
STUDIES IN THE SCIENCE OF DRAWING IN ART. Sy 
Aimée Osborne Moore. (Ginn & Co., Boston and London.) 
This pretentious little volume bursting with quotations 
from Leonardo da Vinci, M. Marcel, Charles Blanc, etc., 
appears to be an advertisement of ‘‘ The Portable Philo- 
graph,” a transparent plane screwed upon a tripod, 
upon which some one who does not know how to draw 
may sketch projections of objects seen through it, thus 
making himself ten times more impotent than before. 
We recommend to the author his own quotation from 
Horace Mann: “‘ The individual, independent activity of 
the pupil is of much greater importance than the busy offi- 
ciousness of many who assume the office of educators.”’ 
FREEHAND DRAWING: A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS. By Anson K. Cross, Instructor in the 
Mass. Normal Art School and in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, ete. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) This manual is in- 
tended to accompany the author’s National Drawing 
Course. Apparently ‘‘ Freehand Drawing’ means to 
Mr. Cross only the representation of objects set before 
the child. By trying to teach model drawing before the 
proper age and before experience in drawing simple, 
natural and interesting things has trained the eye, the 
author involves himself with a host of mechanical aids; 
the ‘‘Cross Drawing Slate” (similar to the Philograph 
above) combinations of knitting needles and_hair- 
pins, the ‘‘blur-glass,’’ etc. Many of the illustra- 
tions in soft gray line are by some one who 
can draw, but others (see pp. 25 and 43) could 
hardly be worse. The chapter on ‘‘ Composition 
is compiled from Reynolds and Ruskin principally. 
——COoLor Stupy (author and publisher the same) is in- 
tended to give the teacher the latest thought on color 
standards, appearances and theories, followed by prac- 
tical suggestions for teaching color in the public 
schools. Color and the violin are not taught by books; 
and, in practice, the observation of crudely colored 
papers are not found to refine the color sense like that 
of leaves and other natural objects. IN MECHAN- 
ICAL DRAWING (author and publisher the same) seems to 
be a well planned and useful book for teachers and 
students of grammar and high schools upon materials 
and their uses, and the various kinds of mechanical 
drawing with problems. 
no place where drawing is properly taught in the lower 
grades. 











THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
By M. P. Follett. With an Introduction by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Ph.D. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75.) 
The first remarkable thing about this book is that it 
has not been written before, and the next that, treating 
as it does of a peculiarly virile aspect of our national 
Government, it comes now from a woman, a young stu- 
dent at Radcliffe College, in Cambridge. It is done 
well, after thorough and difficult research among orig- 
inal documents, and with sound political judgment. 
Miss Follett is not the first to cail attention to the great 
power of the Speaker, tho she is the first to give ita 
really thorough investigation. Not content (as most 
writers on this subject have been) with examining the 
functions of the Speaker as laid down in the Constitu- 
tion, Miss Follett has undertaken the enormous labor 
of studying them in the records of Congress, and trac- 
ing the development of the Speaker’s power in the ac- 
tual:administration of the office. With a scientific 
breadth of method, in which we may catch some 
glimpses of Professor Hart’s training in the Radcliffe 
Seminar of American History, Miss Follett starts her 
study with the English Commons, the Colonial Legisla- 
tures and the Continental Congress, on which shehas 
thrown some new light. This is followed by a sketch 
of the practice which has grown up under our Constitu- 
tion, and an exceedingly interesting chapter designed 
to show what impression each Speaker, in the long 
succession from 1789, has left on the practice of 
the House, and particularly how it has been af- 
fected by the brilliant leadership and personal qual- 
ities of such men, for example, as Henry Clay. 
The following chapters on the functions of the Speaker 
and the sources of his power, present matter of the 
greatest importance. The Speaker’s enormous political 
influence rests on three powers, that of appointing com- 
mittees, the recognition of members, and the very great 
power which he has been found to possess to hold the 
House to its work and prevent filibustering. Miss Fol- 
lett submits the actual practice of the Speakers to strict 
analysis, and comes to the conclusion that, while the 
unwritten rule that no member can speak until recog- 
nized by the Speaker is a difficult point, as to which no 
positive conclusion has yet been reached, the others are 
salutary rules, necessary to hold the House to its work 
and to prevent it from falling into helpless and chaotic 
confusion. The two closing chapters are devoted to 
the study of the Speaker as a political leader, and his 
function in the political system of the Republic. That 
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Miss Foliett’s conclusions will not com- 
mand universal assent need not be said. 
That they will command respectful and 
considerate attention, we are confident. 
The book is wholly free from political 
and much more from partisan bias. The 
discussion rests on a broad basis of sound 
political knowledge and judgment. We 
add without hesitation that it is the most 
important political work published during 
the year. 


About three million Jews, especially in 
eastern Europe, England and North 
America, make use of the ‘‘ Jargon,” or 
mongrel dialect of Hebrew, mixed with 
Slavic, German or English words, as a 
language for intercourse and also for lit- 
erature. During the last three decades 
t he Jargon literature has developed phe- 
nomenally. At the Jewish literary centers 
at Warsaw, Wilna, Odessa, Lemberg, as 
also in London and more recently New 
York, and periodicals in this 
strange tongue are published in great 
abundance. This literature is by no 
means merely theological or religious. 
Belles lettres, scientific works, periodicals 
of various kinds, are well represented. 
Only recently has a beginning been made 

n making use of this dialect for Christian 

literature. The New Testament has been 
translated into it and is widely spread. 
Two journals,the Berith Am (Covenant of 
the People) and the 7ikwath /srael (Hope 
of Israel) are published in the interests 
of thiscause. Athird journal Ham-Mebas- 
sar (The Preacher) has been discontinued. 
The Mission Society of Berlin now offers 
a prize of one hundred and fifty marks for 
the manuscript of Jargon Life of Christ, 
which can be used by both the Slavonic 
and the English Jews. The book is to be 
really only a fair-sized pamphlet. Pro- 
fessor Strack, of the University of Ber- 
lin, has published the appeal. 


The Herzog ‘‘ ENCYCLOPé- 
DIE OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY,” the 
standard work of its kind in German, 
and the basis of the Schaff-Herzog con- 
densation in English, is now beginning to 
appear ina third and entirely revised edi- 
tion, issued by the original publishers, 
Hinrichs, of Leipzig. The new edition 
will be edited by the Church historian of 
the Leipzig faculty, Professor Haupt, in 180 
parts, each to cost one mark. Professor 
Haupt had been coeditor of the latter part 
of the second edition, which was issued 
nearly twenty years ago. In general the 
tone and tendency of the work will re- 
main, theologically considered, the same, 
with possibly a somewhat stronger rep- 
resentation of the more liberal type of 
thought. The aim is to produce only 
articles scientifically upto the high-water 
mark, the discussions being practically 
exhaustive. In its way and manner it 
strongly resembles the ‘‘ Britannica.” 


books 


famous 


An exceptional work from the pen of a 
Catholic writer is the HISTORY OF THE 
POPES SINCE THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES (Geschichte der Papste seit dem Ausgang 
des Mittelalters), by the Innsbruck Church 
Historian, Ludwig Pastor, the editor of 
Janssen’s famous ‘‘ History of the Ger- 
man People.’’ The third volume of this 
series has just appeared, covering the 
period from 1484-1513, the critical epoch 
just preceding the Reformation. The 
author, a Catholic, is, on the whole, 
a fair and candid historian, and openly 
confesses the infamous deeds and char- 
acter of such men as Innocent VIII, 
Alexander V1 and others. This work is 
one of the very best examples of modern 
Catholic historiography. 


QUAINT NANTUCKET. By William Root 
Bliss. (Houghton, Mifflin and Co. $1.50.) 
This is an, industrious compilation from 
the letters, diaries, and log books of peo- 
ple who have lived in, sailed from, or 
ever had enough to do with Nantucket 
to commit their experiences to paper. 
The chapter on the Quakers and Nan- 
tucket and their friendly and helpful 
relations to the Church in Providence is 
interesting. People who love old Nan- 
tucket will find much to please them in 
the book. A certain old-time flavor in the 
extracts will make it attractive to the 
general reader. 
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An extremely compact little book is the 
OUTLINES OF LOGICAND METAPHYSICS, by 
Johann Edward Erdmann, the fourth edi- 
tion of which is translated by B. C. Burt, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan & Co. $1.60.) It is 
hardly necessary to say that we cannot 
undertake a criticism of Erdmann’s 
philosophy, and we must content our- 
selves with calling the attention of stu- 
dents to the existence of this manual. 


Liisi Notes. 


James Bryce is writing a book on 
‘‘ Impressions of South Africa’’ the basis 
of which is furnished by his recent arti- 
cles in The Century Magazine. 


..Littell’s Living Age, which has held 
its popularity as an eclectic magazine for 
more than fifty years, among other new 
features is about to issue a Monthly Sup- 
plement which will contain readings from 
American Magazines and new books, with 
a list of Books of the Month. 


-Among Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
announcements for September Ist, are 
‘* The Puritan in England and New Eng- 
land,” by Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D., 
the third series of Emily Dickinson’s 
‘* Poems,” ‘‘ The Lesser Bourgeoisie,”’ by 
Honoré de Balsac and ‘‘Old Colony 
Days,’’ by Mary Alden Ward. 


..The Baker & Taylor Co., 5 and 7 
East Sixteenth Street, New York, issue a 
Bulletin of recently published and Cur- 
rent Books on the Currency Question 
issued by all the publishing houses. The 
list includes about a hundred books, and 
the side of the question taken by the 
writer is indicated. 


.It has been widely announced that 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
was to write a Life of Christ, to be pub- 
lished, with colored illustrations, in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. Owing to ill health, 
Mrs. Ward has been forced to relinquish 
all literary work for some months past, 
and this. engagement with the McClures 
has been canceled. 


.A new organization of the company 
by which the Mew York Times is issued 
has been formed. Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, 
frem Chattanooga, has become the pub- 
lisher and general manager. Mr. Charles 
R. Miller continues to be the editor, ‘‘ nor 
will there be a departure from the gen- 
eral tone and character and policies with 
relation to public questions” hitherto 
pursued by that journal. 


.Of the Series in ‘‘ Philology, Liter- 
ature and Archeology,’’ published by the 
University of Pennsylvania, through 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, Vol. VI is 
nearly ready. It includes: a. ‘‘ The An- 
tiquity of Man in the Delaware Valley.” 
6. ** Exploration of an Indian Ossuary on 
the Choptauk River, Dorchester Co., Md.” 
ce. ‘*Exploration of Aboriginal Shell 
Heaps on York River, Me.,’’ by Henry 
C. Mercer, Curator of the Museum of 
American Archaeology. 


..Gail Hamilton's early writings 
showed a keen and sparkling wit that 
in her later and weightier papers devel- 
oped into a sharp and biting sarcasm. 
She naturally fell into the imperative 
mood; and once whena series of her arti- 
cles was running in THE INDEPENDENT, 
wishing to change, at a very late date,the 
order of their sequence, she wrote to the 
editor in regard to one of the series: 
‘*This may, can, must be printed first,” 
and then signed herself, in recognition 
of the confusion she might be working: 
‘* Mary A. Dodge Hodge Podge.”’ 


.- The little sketches by Mrs. Lillie B. 
Chase Wyman inthe September Af/antic 
entitled ‘‘Girls in a Factory Village,” 
afford a striking contrast to the remark- 
able descriptions of life in a factory 
town as given by Lucy Larcomin her 
‘“‘Idyl of Work,” and her beautiful story 
of ‘‘A New England Girlhood.”. Two 
specially interesting papers in the same 
issue are ‘‘ The Story of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” by Mrs. Stowe’s long-time neigh- 
bor and friend, Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner, and ‘‘The Awakening of the Ne- 
gro,” by the founder and President of 





Tuskegee Institute, Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 


....A. S. Barnes & Co. announce that 
Mrs. Burton Harrison will edit the new 
edition, now in press, of Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb’s ‘‘ History of the City of New 
York,” and will add a chapter on the Ex- 
ternals of the Modern City, taking up the 
narrative where Mrs. Lamb left off, and 
bringing it down todate. The edition 
will be issued in three octavo volumes 
containing all the illustrations of the first 
edition with many additional ones for the 
new chapter. The first printing of the 
edition will be limited to the number or- 
dered in advance. The first volume will 
appear early in September. Mrs. Har- 
rison’s chapter will be issued separately 
in one volume, large paper, small quarto, 
corresponding to the original two volume 
edition. 


Books of the Week. 


The Promise of the age. Be Spates Augustus 
Keeler. pg te A ~~ eley, Cal.: Charles 
rrr tee 

The Golden in ~ Lieut. R. H. Jayne. 744x5'4, 

815. New York: American Publishers 
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‘ete or, the White Whale. By Herman 
lle. 


734x544, pp. 545. Illustrated. The . 
Deoneebensebnudesencabseeendeesneveeteceseceds 0 Su 
white Sacked: or, the World in a Man-of-War. By 
Herman Melville. 74x5, pp. 374. Illustrated. 
NS MR oncccsccnssssssccesnbcndevestens 0 50 
Omoo. A Narrative of Adventure in the hw 
feas. By Herman Melville. 734x5%&, . 
Illustrated. The same. Paper..............-... 050 


Jill, g tant Flower Girl. A_ Novel. _ a. T. 
‘Meade. 734x544, pp. 279. The same. Paper.. 050 
As the Wind Blows. A Novel. By Eleanor Mer- 


ron. 74x5, pp. 320, The same. Paper........ 059 
Eunice Quince. A New England Romance. By 
ody Jonyngham. 73¢x5, pp. 362. The same. ne 


ont aie Liberated ; or, Saved by the Sword. 
A Novel. By Robert Rexdale. Re-issued. 734 
x54, pp. 226. The same. Paper................ 05) 


The Bt s Daughters. A Romance. By Ellen E. 
nson. Re-issued. Illustrated. 734x5\%, 
Gee. BB GRRD. PRPGP. ..1.0000cccsccccccces 0 


A History of Auricular Confession and Indul- 
ences in the Latin Church. By we o 
Vol. III. Indulgences. 94¢x6' 
vill, 629. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Ne 
Jesus as a Teacher, and the Making of the New 
Testament. By B. A. Hinsdale. x56, pp. 
v, 330. St. Louis: Christian Publish nz Com- 
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The Hastings Chess Tournament, 1395. Contain- 
ing the Authorized Account of ie 230 Games 
Played, August-September, and 


Biographical Sketches of wee Chess Masters. 

Edited by Horace F. Cheshire. With Twenty- 

ve, Portraits. 84x5%, pp. xii, 870. New 
ns 





York: G. P. Putnam's Sons..................00. 1% 
Cc ing in the © ii Rockies. ms Walter 

Dwight. Wilcox. 10x74, pp. xii, 283. Illus- 

SS Nos pick escensadednss ocbesieen 400 


Beyond the Bank of Mist. A Poem. By Isaac 
Rieman Baxley. 8x6, pp. 31. Buffalo: Th 
Peter Paul Boo c. Vi aitaaian es anime 100 

The E e and Its Care. By Frank Allport, M.D. 
BOS. PP. 174. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 

d ippincott Company..............cssseeees 10) 

The § pp, ts of Electricity. By John Munro. 6x4, 

‘. Lllustrated. New York: D. Appleton 


Png mabe By Harold Frederic. 5 
Ey ccc cnnnessesensiene ¢snsngednacsarsse 1 25 


Robert yy Life of Nelson. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Edwin L. Miller, 
A.M. 7x5, pp. Xxxvill, 314. New Yo 
Longmans, Green & Co 


MeneieyS Life of Samuel Johnson, Together 
with His iy! on Johnson. Edited, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Helen’ — 
Buehler, A.M. 74¢x5, pp. liv, 122. The same. 

ia Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from “The Spec- 

tator.”” Edited with Introduction and Notes 
- “ Saree, A.M., M.D. 74¢x5, pp. lili, 
ontver ‘Goldemith’ ‘s The Vicar of Waketicia.” Ed- 
with — and Introduction, by Mary A 
Jordan, A A.M. 746x5, pp. xxxvi, 25. The . 
Ris bechahuse Lb ieee stueeb hon Nasbese chhsae ses 07 
Milton’ 8 Paradise Lost. Books Iand Il. Edited, ; 
with Notes and an Introduction, by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D. 7x5, pp. xxii. The 
PM incvdcsine vanciskoneuesbinnaetbbbessseccetees 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bookman 


September No., Now Ready, Contains: 


The Late Edmond De Goncourt. By Robert 
H. Sherard. 


Henry James. A Critical Sketch. By Annie 


Macdonnell. 


Reviews of New Books by “J. S. of Dale,” S. 
Weir Mitchell, Richard Le Galliene, Edmund 
Gosse, Henry Seton Merriman, Edward Ben- 
son, Robert Cameron Rogers, Anna Fuller, 
etc., etc. 


The Religion of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
By W. |. Dawson. 


Poetry by John B. Tabb, Gelett Burgess, Bliss 
Carman, and others. 


Portraits of Henry James, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, Robert Burns, Gelett Burgess, 
Jeannette L. Gilder, etc., etc. 


A Story by Ian Maclaren. [Ilustrations by Clif- 
ton Johnson of the scenes and characters in 
‘“* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 


The Burns Centenary. 
A Bibliography of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


FOR SALE ON ALL NEWS-STANDS. 


THE BOOKMAN, 
151 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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Tees Fire and Flood. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 
pp. 162. New York, Chicago: Fleming 
nn ereit Company 
Tee? Studies in the Gospel by John. By Prof. 
White, Ph.D. 7x4, pp. 130. The same.. 050 
me secret of Guidance. A Com YB Volume 
os —_—s on Life’s — ‘a B. Meyer. 
1x48, pp.125. The 
Expoctetion Corner; es - te Your Door Open?” 
Being Some Fireside Thoughts for the King’s 
Fee oners. By E.S. Eliott. 714x444, pp. 


Ps 5080 5550565i ena cdot cnet yen vesséecceedes + 010 
“oe ~ *’* A Home Missionary Rpleode, By 
Mabel N. Thurston. 744x4%, pr. 32. Tilus- 

trated. PM sa snvenccciccnpurencebstaesesse® 010 





D. Appleton & C0.’s New Books. 





March Rice, 


By HAROLD FREDERIC, author of ‘ The 
Damnation of Theron Ware,” ‘‘ In the 
Valley,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, special 


binding, $1.25. 

In “* March Hares” Mr. Frederic has written an orig- 
inal, witty and delightful story which will increase the 
number of his readers and prove one of the most suc- 
cessful novels of the season. 

“One of the most cheerful novels we have chanced 
upon for many aday. It has much of the rapidity and 
vigor of a smartly written farce, with a pervading fresh- 
nes3 a smartly written farce rarely possesses. . . . A 


book decidedly worth reading.”"—London Saturduy Re- 
rien. 


The Story of Electricity. 


JouNn Munro, author of ‘ Electricity 
and its Uses,” ‘‘ Pioneers of Electric- 
ity,” etc. A new volume in the Library 

of Useful Stories. 16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 
This convenient little book summarizes the informa- 
tim of which the average reader stands most in need. 
t is clearly written and copiously illustrated, and it 


taxes special cognizance of the requirements of Ameri- 
can readers, 


The King’s Revenge. 


By CLAUDE Bray, author of ‘The Last of 
the Dynmokes,”’ ‘‘To Save Himself,”’ 


etc. No. 199, Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


In this tale of an adventurous career at the time of 
the War of the Roses there are incidents and perils and 
vivid historical pictures which will hold the reader's 
in‘erest until the last page is reached. 


An Outcast of the Islands. 


By JosEPH ConrRAD, author of ‘‘ Almayer’s 


Folly,” etc. No. 198, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


“Unquestionably one of the strongest and most orig- 
inal novels of the year.”—London Atheneum. 


“A work of extraordinary force and charm. 
Onze more we breathe the languorous air of those mys- 
terious islands set amid the far Eastern seas. Here fs 
an old world indeed made new by the romancer’s 
magic.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 


Appletons’ 
European Guide-Book. 


A Complete Guide to the Continent of Eu- 
rope, Egypt, Algeria, and the Holy 
Land. With Maps, Illustrations, and a 
Vocabulary of Travel-Talk in English, 
German, French, and Italian. 2 vols., 
1z2mo. Flexible morocco, gilt edges, 
$5.00. 

For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Firtu AVENUE, New York. 





Lineoln’s ‘Speeches and Writings. 


Edited and compiled by L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


CLOTH, $1.25. 
This contains all of Lincoln’s Writings which have 
ome to be considered as classic. Address orders to 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Sth Ave., corner r Zist St. +» Nev New , York. 


The American Journal of Sociology. 
Contents of September Number. 





Superiority and Sutnetinntion as Subject-Matter of 
iology, George Simmel. 
foe ne Problems, Clare de Graffen- 


The I Ideals of Social Reformers, Walter Rauschen- 


sch. 
The Penction of the Church, E. M. Coens. 
The Mechanics of Society, Lester F. 
Social Control by Suggestion, E, A. 
The Criterion of Distributive Justice, Frank C. Sharp. 
The Christian Conception of Social Order, Shailer 
Mathews. 
Reviews, Abstracts and Bibliography. 
$2.00 per year. 35 cents ats per n pate ed 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GENEALOGY. 


To the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, Colonial 
Dames and all kindred Societi _ and to every 
Father and Mother in the United States: 

are your own Family Gaived ap easy, pleasant 

and fascinating duty. Those having any respect for 
themselves and their families keep such records All 
~ ope uses 4 and all the United States a 


The forms 
mailed So you in books of Fy PITY. CENTS. a “of 
NE DOLLAR. ad American Family 
Record Co., 199 Congress St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





J. CHURCH CO,, Music Publishers, Cinctpnati,0. 
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EDUCATION. 





- BERKELEY SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 


preparetery School for Beys, under able masters; 250 students have been pre’ 
roof schoolhouse, unexcelled as a scholastic building, at 


New fire- 


Yale, ete 
inasium 100 feet 


New ntork City, with 
yerounds.— 


red successfully 
West 44th Street, 


hese include ten ae of land—known as the “‘ Berkeley Oval, ~ completely equipped as an 


athlete Ground, with lawn-tennis courts, running tracts, foot-ball and base-ball groun 


arding Departm 


ents.—A new stone cottage was erected upon _ Oval durin 
house shy tastefully furnished, and equipped with the best of sanitary p 
students are under the constant supervision of the resident masters. Number of boarders in the cotta 


the year 1894. The 
rovided. The 
limited to 


table is 





twenty, in the school building to fifteen. Applicants must be wy endorsed as to character and refinement. 


For descriptive circular, address, 





ATTRACTIVE LIFE CALLING. 
An unequalled o pportunit for some of our best men 


in 0} vr > oo . 
ognized practical missionary instructor, 
pam ty iby trustees to place Institution on highest ed- 
ucational basis and secure as president a leader among 
residents. Arouse your friends 
ours very truly, 
J. L. Drxon. 


college and seminary 
and send for catalog. 


ABBOT ACADEMY youn Yadies 


— its 68th year September 17th, offering enlarged 
rtunities. Three gy Ay Courses of studies and 
ot ee =e Course. 
AURA 8S. WATSON, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 49th F an Prepa- 
ration for any college and for business. usic. New 
Religious control. 








fire-proof building for ladies. Low 


rates. Send for catalogue. 
W.8S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
LAW 


’ 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For theh igher education of <a 
.~women. Classical and scientific course of stud i ae 

* Preparato! and optional. Year begins Sept. 16t 
Apply to Ida C. Allen, Prin. Bradford, 1 ass. 


THE BROOKLYS gy SEMI Nal BY ¥ 
38-140 M —— 8t., 

ing and Da School for Girls. yo Tabs “opens enue. 

llege preparation. Terms $ For circu 


lars address the Seminary. 
Ciara R. bag IsaBEL D. HUBBARD, { Principals. 


Se hools 
and ie 
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atm cor. Berkeley St., Back Bay, Renn, 


Sixty-ninth year (Chauncy-Hall) opens Sept. a:st. 

The consolidation of henere. Hall, the oldest 
Boston private school, with the Berkeley School is 
the union of two strong forces forming an institution 
of the highest order, to be known hereafter by the 
older name. 

Thorough preparation for Colleges and Profes- 
sional Schools. Full Grammar and High School 
Courses. In all classes Special Students are re- 

ceived. Particular attention to preparation for Mass. 
Institute of Technology. Send for 1896 Catalogues. 
Taylor, DeMeritte and Hagar. 


COLGATE ACADEMY. 


. New gymnasium. Ar 
Opeus Sept. 10th. Send for 
“SHEPARDSON, A.M., Principal. 





information toF. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 
BOARDING AND _ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. RE- 
OPENS OCTOBER 1 

5 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel, N.Y. 


ear begins Sept. 2th. New mnasium and 
music hall. “ An excellent educational institution.”— 
Chauncey M. Depew. “A delightful home school.” 
Margaret Bottome. Illustrated catalogue. 

JA MES M. YEAGER, D.D., Pres. 





Sist 


“a ENGLEWOOD, N. J J. (14 miles from New bf — 


Dwight School for Girls, v2. 


College preparation; special courses; fine advantages in 
Music and Art. MISS CREIGHTON. MISS FARRAR, 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
hn -fifth D dent Primary and advancea classes. 

Reopens — 1896. M eames for all colleges. 

A few boarding scholars taken. 

Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. 55 W. 47th St., N.Y. 








Home Pre aratery School, Wellesley, Mass. 
Special course for — “4 not taking the College 
preparatory course. Address Miss A. M. Goopxow. 


THE es 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best college and scientific schools 
The next year will begin Sept. 16th, 1896. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 








New York, Clinton. 
Houghton Seminary 


pee to young women om, ‘omnes and culture. Col- 
lege Preparatory. 36th yea 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


A Classical Pomsinasy of high grade 4 boys and i. 
Beautiful and healthful 
Valley. <A record of forty-two Years. ot Of rr 





successful educational work. ry of Music, 
Art and Elocution. 43d year begins Bene 16th. For 
catalogues address Rev. A. H. F K, A. M., 


Principal, Claverack, N. xF 


LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College, under the care of the Presby- 
terian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin and 
General Brentitie; Civil, -—rorecaael and Mining Engi- 
neering and Chemical Course 

For Catalogues, etc., address the Registrar. 


Lyndon | Hall School. 


F ear. Coll reparation. 
SAMOEL WELLS: BUCK, A. M., Pou keopele, N.Y 


PENNSYLVANIA 
,MERCERSBURG | COLL EGS, . 


Academy f 
pent. Prepares fore ee PhD Ces college fn, Americas Land wad rear. 











OHN 8, WHITE, LL. D., Head Master. 


NAZARETH HALL, “4240274: 


(Moravian) Military Acodemg. PE. . Pre- 
pares for business or college. Modern equipment ; home 
care ; healthful location. erm opens Sept. 1 1896. $330. 
For circulars, address, Rev. Cc. Cc. Lantus, Principal. 


N. Y. U. Evening Fovmenty Metropolis Law 


ree.) es he one Ist, 1896. 
Law School ao ree years’ even- 
TUITION, $100. NO INCIDENTAL FEE. 
Address for catalogue, REGISTRAR, University, 
Washington Square, East, or , ” 
Vice Dean CLARENCE D. ASHLEY. ? 
207 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y., 
63d year. Send for illustrated ca talogu 
Co! ol. Lou ISH. ORLEMAN, “Principal. 





The Phillips Exeter peg 


The 11 4th year begins September 16th, 1896. Eigh 
Scholarships awarded to students of by! noma * ~ 
Catalogue and Illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. A M EN, Pri neipal, Exeter, N N.H. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 


Bridgeton, N.J. 27th year begins Sept. 16. Both Sexes. 
Prepares foran ay Ce ees Teaching or Business, French, 
German, Art, Music, Physica 
Director. Spacious one and athletic field. ‘Pure 
water, drainage perfect. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N. Y 
wM. VERBECK. 








Apply ' to 





The Western University of Pennsylvania, 


Founded 1786. Greatest institution of learning in 
the Upper Valley of the Ohio. Its Collegiate and 
Engineering Departments afford unrivaled ad- 
vantages. The place to study engineering is 
Pittsburgh. Write for Catalogue to 


W. J. HOLLAND, D.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. og advantages in art —_ music. Fine 
library, laborato: ovservat ory feat rat um, bowling 
= ; outdoor oports, —— a cal F ceemecen pene 

nitary arrangements. fluences. Beauti 
fully situated. 38 28 miles fro Leg ogy Fall term of 62d 
od ~asa Sept. 10 06. For illustrated prospectus, ad- 


reMISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


H A RT FO R D 62d Year Opens Oct. 7, 1896. 
Unexcelled ee | CA m RY, 


for College Graduates. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The McCormick 


pect Seminary, 


Term opens Thursday, September 24. 


Rooms drawn by new students at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Opening address at 3 o'clock, p.m. Work begins promptly 
in alldepartments. For catalogue or other information 

address - 'Facu uty,” 1060 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 








Oberlin Theological Seminary. 62d yearo = 
September 23d, with special advantages in the Colle: 
and the Conserv ratory of Music. E. I. 


Bosworta, See. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 
The next Term will begin Wednesday, September 28d 


The Faculty will meet in the President’s room at 9:30 
A.M., eamgets E —— for admission. Rooms will 


pening’ ad by PRESIDENT HAS- 
TINGS will e delivered n the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 2th, at4 E. M. KinesLey, Sec. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


The next term will begin on Thursday, September 
2th. Rooms will be drawn on the day previous. Ap- 
plications to be made to Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, 

Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 





STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARI8 ExPosiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. + 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS _ 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 


postal card, the name and address to 





which he would like tne paper sent, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 
Depreciated Wages and Prices. 


IF we concede, as we must, that the 
free coinage of silver would raise the 
prices of all commodities, what would 
the result of such an advance be upon 
wage-earners ? 

It may be well to state first how such 
an advance would be registered. Let 
us for illustration suppose that wheat is 
quoted at 5ocents per bushel in New 
York, this being the Liverpool quota- 
tion (in gold) less ocean freights and 
commissions. Let us also suppose that 
the silver dollar drops to its bullion 
value of 50 cents, or what is the same 
thing, that gold is at a premium of 
100%. In such an assumed case wheat 
prices in gold would not change, but 
measured in depreciated currency wheat 
would be worth $1 per bushel, this be- 
ing the equivalent of 50 cents per bushel 
in gold. It should be remarked that 
the fluctuations in American currency 
would not influence the gold price of 
wheat in Liverpool, our own New York 
prices being based upon the sales of 
wheat in that port when the standard 
is the same. 

Whatever the premium on gold would 
be, the effect would consist of a cor- 
responding advance in all prices. Un- 
der this condition a salary of $500 per 
year would be really worth but $250 
(say). Of course the earner of the sala- 
ry or wages, would in time strike for 
pay corresponding to the advance in 
prices; but until he caught up he would 
suffer loss, and when he caught up he 
would be no better off than when he 
started. It is the lesson of all history 
that this catching up isa slow process. 

It will be well to give some figures 
bearing upon the point from the history 
of modern nations, Last year Chile 
enacteda law resuming gold payments. 
Prior to 1895 the currency of Chile con- 
sisted of depreciated silver and paper 
money. A Chilean economist reports 
the results of that debasement as follows 
in an essay upon the situation: 

‘*Laborers have seen their wages in- 
creased, but their habitations, food and 
clothing hae increased in the same or in 
greater proportion to their wages. To- 
day they earn two fesos where yesterday 
they earned one; but the two esos to-day 
repesent 26 pence (52 cents), and the 
former peso was worth 45 pence (go 
cents). The same has happened to all 
tradesmen and manufacturers, who, altho 
they have sold their produce at prices 
apparently high, have, on the other hand, 
produced or bought at an exaggerated 
cost on account of the depreciation of 
money.”’ 

That is the story of Chilean deprecia- 
tion in a nutshell. The laborers, in- 
deed, got double pay, apparently, but 
that increased pay would buy but half 
or but little more than half of the old 
quantity of goods. Every income 
earner in Chile was discriminated 
against by the use of money not on the 
gold standard, To the same effect is 
the report of our Minister to Colombia: 

‘“‘In 1885 the Colombian Congress 
passed a law that made paper money a 
legal tender for all debts, the paper to be 
payable in gold or silver at the option of 
the Government, this being an attempt to 
make silver at a par with gold. The ef- 
fect was to raise the premium on gold 
from 20 per cent. in 1885 to Igo per cent. 
in 1895. At the present time wages are 
60 and go cents, an advance of 50 per 
cent. All provisions have increased in 
price about 200 per cent. In 1885 the 
Protestant minister of Bogota occupied a 
house for which he paid $50 per month; 
at the present time the same house brings 


$200 a month.” 
It is the same story everywhere;. any 





tampering with the standard means de- 
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| preciated money and higher prices at thé 


expense of the salaried man or laborer: 
When Mr. Bryan stated that a gold 
dollar had gained in purchasing power 
(which is true), but that workingmen 
would find more constant employment 
on a silver basis; he meant, if he meant 
anything at all, as Mr. Bourke Cockran 
pithily remarked, that if a wage-earner 
would take half pay he might hope for 
longer employment. Would anybody 
earning an income wish to try such an 
experiment? Moreover, the theory un- 
derlying the remark is falsified by all 
political economy, for employment is 
more general when wages are highest. 
It iswhen employment slackens that 
wages fall. 


Monetary Affairs. 


WALL STREET speculation just now 
has few devotees; but interest in the 
general financial situation among bank - 
ers, merchants and men of all branch- 
es of business has not for a long time 
been more active than at present. Dur- 
ing the past week the situation has 
been much mixed. Importations of 
gold operated to encourage the finan - 
cial world, but what seemed to be a 
similarly important cause of unrest was 
the further progress toward a higher 
level of rates for money. The under- 
lying causes of the advance in money 
rates have been described at some 
length in these columns recently, and 
the influence of the financial troubles 
at Chicago need therefore be only re- 
ferred to in passing. A more impor- 
tant matter just at present is the posi- 
tion of the New York banks. A close 
analysis of the statement issued by the 
Clearing House this week will reveal 
a somewhat unusual condition of af- 
fairs, in that six of the larger banks 
whose business is very largely in loans 
or securities hold more than two-thirds 
of the total surplus reserve. This 
means that the banks as a.body are 
loaned well up to their limit, and that 
the available new money is controlled 
by a few banks, which seem to be in- 
clined to husband their resources, as 
some of them hold from 8% to 10% 
more of reserve than is required by 
law. It is not to be wondered at 
that under these circumstances loans to 
Wall Street borrowers on speculative 
stocks have been made at as high as 8% 
on call, while the average rate of the 
week may be fairly quoted at 4%%. 
The time-loan market has been even 
more stringent, with commissions paid 
to brokers which in some cases have 
brought the rate on the loan up to the 
equivalent of 10% perannum. Appre- 
ciating the condition of affairs, the com- 
mercial community has resorted to the 
withdrawal of deposits. In this way it 
has gotten itself into better current po- 
sition than could be reported last week, 
but is near the limit of such resources. 
The lowest rate quoted for commercial 
paper has been 8%, with sales at private 
terms rumored at as high as 14% per 
month. The indications are that, when 
crop movements begin, loans will have 
to be contracted in New York, unless 
there isan issue of Clearing House loan 
certificates. The report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency of the condition 
of the National Banks of the country 
on July 14th shows a continuation of 
the process of a contraction of credit 
which began last September. In May, 
1893, the banks were loaning $2, 161,- 
ooo, and had $333,000,000 of cash. At 
the date of the report referred to they 
were loaning only $1,959,000, with $10,- 
000,000 more cash in hand. This sug- 
gests a strong disparity between the 
position of the banks of New York and 
those of the interior. However, the 
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conditions making for monetary strin- 
gency were for some time offset by a 
decline in the foreign exchange market, 
which for quickness and extent was al- 
most unparalleled. In only a little 
more than a week sterling declined 
from the rates at which gold was last 
exported to Europe to figures which per- 
mitted some leading New York drawers of 
bills to engage $2,750,000 of bar gold in 
London and Paris for shipment to this 
city. It isnowaboutdue. The impor- 
tation was facilitated by the free sales 
of bankers’ bills of exchange under 
sterling loans to those who were unable 
to secure accommodation in any other 
way, and the gold point for sight ster- 
ling was put at about $4.85. If the banks 
were to come together and form a syn- 
dicate to advance money at low rates to 
gold importers, they might encourage 
the bringing in of considerable more 
specie, but they do not now see the ne- 
cessity for radical measures. 

In the stock market a weak tone pre- 
vailed. It was plainly shown that there 
was no new buying power to offset the 
continued pressure of stock for liquida- 
tion. Had there been an absorptive 
power behind the market it must cer- 
tainly have manifested itself after the 
eloquent reply of Mr. Cockran to Mr. 
Bryan’s self-contradicting silver argu- 
ments. This, however, was made the 
basis for further liquidation, and to- 
ward the end of the week some stocks 
recorded lower prices than had been 
previously shown on the current move- 
ment. Bear traders were active in all 
parts of the market, and even the news 
that gold was on the way to our shores 
caused but a temporary and spasmodic 
gain in prices. London was a seller of 
Louisville and Nashville, St. Paul, Erie, 
Atchison, Reading and Union Pacific; 
and it was held by many that the feel- 
ing abroad as to the money market 
here must be more disturbed than 
among those who are directly experi- 
encing the trouble. The market was 
again influenced quite largely by the 
disturbance of railroad rates inthe West, 
which situation was being discussed at 
bankers’ meetings more seriously than 
for a long time past. A point has been 
reached where some railroad managers 
have to inform the Eastern owners 
that it does not pay to do the business. 
Railroad earnings showed some large 
decreases, and that operated to restrict 
buying of stocks. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


. 2. 5. > 

joome cnaeeeeebeee $458,938,506 2 700 
SED: apne pecsees 46,790,600 46,863,000 66,400 
Le =) ‘te nders. . 77,050,700 79,385,600 334,900 
eposite ......... 458,298,600 467,898,700 9,095,100 
Circulation ...... 16,365,800 15,789,800 "576,000 





* Increase. 
The following shows the relation be- 


tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Spec 5 
L aay tenders. . 77,050,700 79,385,600 2,334,900 
Total reserve... $123,847,300 $126,248,600 $2,401,300 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 114,574,650 116,848,425 2,273,775 
Surpl's res'rve. 89,272,650 $9,409,175 127,525 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 


each of the last five years was as follows: 


Aug. 24th, 1895—Surplus 
Aug. 25th, IE ay 
Aug. 26th, 1893—Defic 

Arg. 27th, isd—Surplus... 
Aug. 29th, 1891—Surplus 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. qu>:: 
actual rates for sterling exchange as fol- 
lows: 

DORIAN S 5555505 scons ssivsnsbaveaoansunceee 4.84 
(i  acnatrerraemntpenteCReeARTORN on 
is . 4.86 
Documents for payment 
EE andcudsbasverwsccbusascvccensh 





Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 


Clearings week ending August 22d........ $441,230,490 42 
Glearings week ending August 15th.......... 467,685,884 71 
Balances week ending August 22d......... 27,429,257 11 
Balances week ending August 15th,......... 29,172,898 58 


THE INDEPENDENT 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were weak, clos- 
ing as follows: 





Bid. Asked 
Fagen idaciascnegsr cs veseensessesseesenenrs : sis 
ew Coupons............... e 1 
& Teeginerea Presis beste. sesere ee ies 
be, Registered. 7 " 
pupons....... on 





ou 
Currency 68, 1897. 
Currency 6s, _* on ost 
CEPPSRSY GG. BED... oo ccccocccccesccccccvccccee 164 


BANK STOCKS. 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending August 22d were as follows: 
SE skcvwecnusscnenvee 140 | Western Nat’l...... 110 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
















































Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
Peicainieisednvceuntes its 300 825 
\merican Exchange 1 165 1% 
WONT co ccovevstcece 21 275 caer 
‘oadway. ioe cone 235 
h and Drovers’. 120 nee 
Central National. 120 
Chase National.. 400 
Chatham....... 270 
Chemical 4,1 4,000 4,200 
eee 462 500 TO 
SC Sic sccbesnepvesiestee ie 1% 

__ ACRE RE 1%5 185 
OSRISIGS....0..000ccc0ccccsccccce 206 1% 21 
Cc spousal seeee 1% 130 coos, 
Corn Exchange 236 290 

east Hiver........ 136 121 eee 
eleventh Ward 275 ashe 
Eecckybedee 255 5 
fifth Avenue. 3,025 sone 
0 EERE? 2,800 bees 
National of 8 1% 110 ee 
Fourteenth ane 17 ee 1% 
Fourth want 1” 160 1%5 
cca beneee a A sink 9% 
Gate National o 290 300 
Garfield National -- 10 oii 6 
German Am 113 110 
German Exchange 365 382 
Germania...... 3380 
Greenwich..... 1736 165 195 
Hanover..... 811 30u 
Hide and Leather. . 88 
udson River.......... 150 157 
a and Traders’ 539 515 
We oseccsscctseesotocece 140 oon 140 
Leather Manufacturers’. 182 170 anwe 
Li y 120 puis 
incoin National. 670 TO sben 
M ttan....... 207 seen 
Market and Fulton 200 chk 
a 180 195 
Mechanics’ and Traders’...... 125 aa = 
4 130 135 
110 eave 
100 ears 
oar 10 
190 canis 
e 20 240 
610 teh 
New York Nat] ieee: sk i 9 ani 
Vew York Produce Ex....... 114 vee 
_. SA sas 4 aie oo an 105 115 
Nineteenth Ward 1% 15 coun 
North America 130 125 140 
Driental.......... 192 ome 190 
Patific....... 187 250 
Pv cssce 26134 250 260 
People’s. . 230 
Phenix.... 1 100 106 
DR ssieeccan 1 135 145 
Seaboard ne wees 1 170 174 
EL ocsscccccnene 45 poee 
Seventh Nationai: 1 100 poe: 
hoe an Ca 7 
SESS obbcesk Sorepee xn seen de 315 chi wee 
Southern National. . as ae 105 eae 
State of New > eevee po 105 110 
Third ——- hone 103 eee 
Tradesmen coos OD 85 % 
—— Wi end. seni 125 130 ci 
pan Ro sieeeanee a im ; -. 
United 8: .. Be 170 nae 
Western National... - 110 109 114 
I Ge ca hsckwteesiciecnny: soe 25 bee 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


$15,000 Columbia Typewriter Manufactur- 
ing Co., first mortgage 6% bonds, due 
Ua ee ie eae $10 for lot 


$33,000 Columbia Typewriter Co. bonds 


-Holders of the reorganization 
certificates of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing first, second and third preference 
income bonds, deferred income bonds, 
and stock are notified that the third 
instalment of the assessment on such 
certificates, amounting to $50 per $1,000 
on the preference income bonds, $2.50 
per share on the stock, and $10 per 
$1,000 on the deferred income bonds, 
is called for and is payable on Septem- 
ber 4th, at the offices of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., in this city, Drexel & Co., in 
Philadelphia, or J. S. Morgan & Co., 
in London. 


.. The reported consolidation of 
the Western Union and Bell Telephone 
Company is denied. John E. Hudson, 
of Boston, President of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, is in Europe. Russell 
Sage, of New York, says there is abso- 
lutely no truth in the report. The 
Western Union holds considerable Bell 
Telephone stock, but no change in the 
relations of the two corporations is 
contemplated. The largest holders of 
the Bell Telephone stock are A. Graham 
Bell, Mabel G. Bell, Gardiner Hubbard, 
the Forbes family, the Blake family, 


etc. It is said that the minority stock 
was never so widely scattered as at the 
present time. 


.. Traffic on the lakes has dropped 
off greatly the past week because of the 
shrinkage in ore freight. All of the 
Lake Superior iron ore ranges are shut- 
ting off production, some of them as 
much as half, and the vessels now in 
the ore trade are almost entirely those 
with contracts at fair prices. On the 
Marquette range this week four switch- 
ing crews are doing all the work at the 
two important mining centers, as against 
twelve ten days ago. On the Gogebic 
scarcely a mine is running full, and the 
largest are closed. On the Minnesota 
ranges reductions have been the order 
of the week, and shipments are less than 
for anytime this year. The same is 
true of the Menominee. There will 
probably be great distress among the 
miners of the iron country next winter, 
for with their stock piles not shipped 
the mines are not likely to do much 
work the coming winter. 


.. The final report on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was made last week by 
Receivers Henry, Bigelow and Burleigh, 
and President Winter announced as 
officers to assume charge of the road 
on September ist, E. H. McHenry, 
Chief Engineer; Charles S. Cooney, of 
New York, Secretary; George H. Earl, 
of St. Paul, Assistant Secretary; Albert 
E. Little, of New York, Treasurer; J. 
W. Kendrick of St. Paul, General 
Manager; J. M. Hannaford of St. Paul, 
General Traffic Manager; Francis L. 
Stetson, of New York, and Charles W. 
Bunn, of St. Paul, General Counsel; 
William H. Phipps, St. Paul, Land 
Commissioner; W. G. Pearce, General 
Superintendent. Mr. Pearce will have 
entire jurisdiction over lines west of 
Billings, Mont., with headquarters at 
Tacoma, Wash. Charles S. Fee will 
remain at the head of the passenger 
department, and S. L. Morse will con- 
tinue in the position of general freight 
agent. No vice president has been ap- 
pointed. 

--The Third Avenue Railroad 
Company of this city, have decided to 
increase the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $9,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
The stock will be divided into 120,000 
shares at a par value of $100 each. 
Two millions of the increase is to be 
used for the wiping out of the debt in- 
curred in the purchase and improve- 
ment of the Forty-second Street Line, 
and the other million isto be used in 
the improvement and extension of the 
Kingsbridge Road, which is nine miles 
long. The extension of the Forty- 
second Street Line will give the Third 
Avenue Line an east and west side con- 
nection with this city and Kingsbridge. 
Discussion was had on a new motive 
power, but nothing was definitely de- 
cided on. ‘‘The underground trol- 
ley has not proven satisfactory,’’ said 
stockholder Edward Lauterbach, ‘‘and 
it will not be used in the extensions. 
We cannot use the overhead troiley, as 
the people are opposed to it. How- 
ever some power will be used other than 
horses. We have been experimenting 
with the condensed air motor, but that 
is all we can say at present.” 


.- The reorganization managers of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
give notice that holders of certificates 
of deposit, of either common or pre- 
ferred stock, who have failed to make 
payment of any instalment of cash pay- 
able as heretofore called under said 
plan, and who shall not, before Septem- 
ber 15th, make payment of all sums due 
thereunder, together with 6% interest 
thereon from the several dates when 
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such sums were due and payable, and 
also a further sum equal to %% upon 
the par value of stock deposited, will, 
upon September 15th, without further 
notice or action, cease to have any 
rights or to be entitled to any benefits 
under the plan and agreement. In 
every such case the stock deposited and 
the cash heretofore paid in respect 
thereof will vest in and belong to the 
reorganization managers, and may by 
them be used for any of the require- 
ments of carrying out the said plan, and 
no certificate holder then in default will 
be entitled to the redemption of such 
certificate, or to the return of any stock 
thereby represented, or to have any 
further interest or rights in respect 
thereof. Payments may be made at the 
offices of J. P. Morgan & Co., of this 
city; Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, or the 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin. 


.. The Special Committee on Sound 
Money Literature of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association consists of 
A. B. Hepburn, chairman, President 
of the Third National Bank, of this 
city, representing Group No. 9; Wil- 
liam C. Cornwell, of Buffalo, Group 
No. 1; F. P. Allen, of Rochester, 
Group No. 2; Seymour Dexter, of El- 
mira, Group No. 3; George B. Sloan, 
of Oswego, Group No. 4; C. E. Sanford, 
Potsdam, Group No. 5; E. A. Groes- 
beck, of Albany, Group No. 6; John 
B. Dutcher, of Pawling, Group No. 7; 
and W. E. Frew, of Long Island City, 
Group No. 8. The duty of the com- 
mittee is to select such sound money 
literature as they may approve and rec- 
ommend for distribution by the banks 
in the Association. Mr. Frew is secre- 
tary of the committee. The associa- 
tion, through the committee, will act 
independently, sending out its own 
pamphlets and books to bankers and 
others throughout the country for dis- 
tribution. An aggressive campaign of 
education upon the money question 
and the vital necessity of the mainte- 
nance of the gold standard will be 
waged, and the Association will work in 
harmony with other bodies engaged in 
the same cause. 


... The United States Leather Com- 
pany has for some time been looking 
over the tanneries operated by Chas. 
W. Clement, trustee for creditors of 
Fayette, Shaw & Bros., with a view to 
purchase; but there has been a hitch in 
the negotiations and the deal is off. 
Parties in interest have therefore incor- 
porated the International Leather Com- 
pany, under Maine laws, with $1,600,000 
authorized capital to conduct a general 
leather tanning business. Officers and 
directors of the new corporation are as 
follows: Charles W. Clement, of Boston, 
president; Melville M. Watson, Man- 
chester, Mass., vice president; Francis 
J. Moors, Boston, auditor; Greenleaf 
B. Dennie, Boston, secretary and treas- 
urer. Other directors are: George E. 
Van Arnam, Northville, N. Y., super- 
intendent of the Shaw tanneries, in 
New York State; E. Morton Elms, 
Stoughton, Mass., of the J. G. Finney 
Counter Co.; Elbridge K. Jewett, New- 
ton, Mass., and Charles A. Hunter, 
Vanceboro, Me., superintendent of the 
Shaw tanneries in Maine. It is under- 
stood that the directors have voted to 
acquire the good will and assets (eight 
tanneries) herefore conducted by 
Charles Clement, of Purchase Street, 
Boston. 


.. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission finished work in Chicago Au- 
gust 8th. President Stickney, of the 
Great Western road, was strongly scored 
by Paul Morton, of the Santa Fé Rail- 
road, who said that Mr. Stickney’s ad- 
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missions showed that the Great West- 
ern had acted dishonestly. Chairman 
Morrison, of the Interstate Commission, 
also condemned the methods of the 
Great Western. He said: 


‘We do not know that this investiga- 
tion is completed. It is probable that we 
shall take up the further investigation in 
the future. There is no intention to use 
this evidence for the purpose of criminal 
prosecution. In fact, we could not. Some 
of the acts are not in the misdemeanors 
contemplated by law. Other acts have 
been committed by the men who testified 
to their own conduct. The amendment 
upheld by the Supreme Court practically 
whitewashed those who testify to their 
own infraction of the law; so we have no 
criminal prosecutions to make. We will 
adjourn the present hearing until such 
time as we may name inthe near future.”’ 


Attorney Day conducted the examina- 
tion August gth. Traffic Manager Nor- 
ton, of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé road, and Traffic Manager Welling- 
ton, of the Wisconsin Central, were on 
the stand, and were subjected to a rigid 
questioning. Each of them denied that 
any rebates had been given to shippers 
under any circumstances, and Mr. Day 
was unable to entangle them. 


DIVIDEND 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons 
due September Ist, on the following 


bonds: 


_Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Sabine Divi- 
sion) ist mortgage 6%. 








We have been at much pains to geepese a 
reliable list of bonds and _stoc from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Reorganization of 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co, 


Under Plan and Agreement dated March 16th, 1896. 
23 Wall Street, New York. 
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Notice is hereby given that all holders of certificates 
of deposit of stock, either common or preferred, of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, under the said Plan 
and Agreement, who have failed to make payment of 
any instalment of cash payable as heretofore called un- 
der said Plan, and who shall not before September 
15th, 1896, make payment of all sums due thereunder 
(together with six per cent. interest thereon from 
the several dates when such sums were due and 
payable), and also a further sum equal to one- 
quarter per cent. upon the par value of the stock 
deposited, will, upon September 15th, 1896, without 
further notice or action, cease to have any 
rights or to be entitled to any benefits uncer the said 
Plan and Agreement in respect of any s uch stock or 
certificate. In every such case the stock deposited and 
the cash heretofore paid in respect thereof will vest in 
and belong to the Reorganization Managers, and may 
by them be used for any of the requirements of carry- 
ing out the said Plan and Agreement, and no certificate 
holder then in default, as aforesaid, will be entitled to 
the redemption of such certificate, or to the return of 
any stock thereby represented, orto have any further 
interest or rights in respect thereof. 

Payments hereunder may be made at our office, as 
above, or at the office of Drexel & Co., Fifth and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, or of the Deutsche Bank, Ber- 
lin. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 


Reorganization Managers Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, under said Plan and Agreement. — 





THE TRADERS NATIONAL opARM; 4 
ted the State o' 


, in 
closing up its affairs. All a. a. and ps ag 
itors of A beg o are ey a May poueee 
0 prese: notes and other 
for EDWIN KNIGHT, Cashier.” 


ciation f 
Dated Providence, June 80th, 1896. 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF 
Reorganization Certificates for 


PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


First, Second, and Third Preference Income Bonds, 
Deferred Income Bonds, 
Stock. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON, 
August 15th, 1896. 

The sale of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
under decree of foreclosure of the Circuit Court of the 
United States having been ordered to take place Septem- 
ber 23d, 1896, all holders of the above-described reorgan- 
ization certificates are notified that the third instal- 
ment, viz.: 

$50.00 per $1,000 bond on First, Second, and Third 

Preference Income Bonds, 

$2.50 per share on stock. 

$10.00 per $1,000 bond on Deferred Income Bonds, 
being one-quarter of the entire assessment on such 
bonds and stecks deposited under the Plan, is hereby 
called for and is payable at either of our offices on 
SEPTEMBER 4th, 1896, and all holders of such 
bonds and stocks are required to pay said instalment on 
or before that date. Their reorganization certificates 
must be presented at the time of making such payment, 
so that same may be endorsed thereon. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall Street, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 


Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. S. MORGAN & CO., 


2 Old Broad Street, Lor don. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


gm YOUR CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS 
abroad prefer 
CH E BANK CHEQUES AS REMIT- 
TA ; because they are so easily 
cashed. * Negotiable in every country 
in the world. Send for Circular. 


Agency of the United States Cheque 
Bank, Ld. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - $605,800, 
SN oc resrcconnacescstesckcscncee peoede $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking De. ym rocgag ed ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and me. Amount of issue limited 
y CONNECTICUT T. 
EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PE 
BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
_ BANKERS. No.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK _ 


KOUNTZE os 


LETTERS CREDIT, 















_ DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
23 BroapD St. (MILLS BUILDING), 
NEw Youre, August Ath, 1896. 


The following , due ber ist, 1896, will 
be paid at this office on and after that date: Texas and 
New Orleans R. R. Co. o—_ Paginy: Ist mortgage 
6 per cent. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Commercial Affairs. 
GENERAL BUSINESS has continued in 
an unfortunate condition of dulness 
and depression in consequence of the 
stringency of thle money market and 
the increasing difficulty in making col- 
lections. The buying power has not 
increased materially, tho the feeling as 
to the political outlook is more cheer- 
ful as the days pass. The stringency of 
loans is not only a factor in local circles, 
but is felt as well in many parts of the 
West and South. As a result failures 
in mercantile trading and manufacturing 








circles are about 25% more in number 


than a year ago, while for the first 
half of August the liabilities of failed 
concerns are placed at $16,500,000 
against $3,750,000 in 1895. The great- 
est factor for improvements in the 
situation is the smallness of stocks 
of goods in the hands of jobbers and 
retailers all over the country, aa 
keeps the financial necessities of the | 
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mercantile world at a smaller figure 
than in other recent years. Wheat was 
active during the week, advancing one 
cent on speculative purchases; while 
cotton was 5 higher on rumors of crop 
damage. Corn was depressed, discount- 
ing the two-thousand-million crop 
which now seems to be assured, unless 
there is severe damage by frostr The 
low price of this important staple is re- 
ducing the buying power of the farmer 
very materially. In most of the great 
industries depression is reported. The 
iron trade is in a lethargic condition. 
Most of the well-known mills are run- 
ning only at intervals, and only occa- 
sionally can buyers be found who have 
faith that prices are grounding on bot- 
tom. Bessemer pig at Pittsburg has 
sold at $10.40, and Southern No. 1 iron 
is on a basis equal to about $10 in New 
York. In the woolen manufacture 
there is little effect seen of the recent 
cuts in prices. Sales of wool in the 
great markets of this country in three 
weeks have amounted to only 7,670,000 
pounds, against 16,847,000 pounds last 
year and 23,362,000 pounds in 1892, 
the last year of real average prosperity 
at this season. Inthe boot and shoe 
industry a larger propotion of hands is 
employed than in any other; but the 
orders on which this is made possible 
are nearly exhausted, and there will 
have to be shut-downs soon. Hides and 
leather were materially lower again. 





READING NOTICES. 


“HOW TO EARN A BICYCLE. 


A Goop a to earn a bicycle is to act on the ad- 
vice of W. Baker, of mye aging Mass., whose 
advertisement appears on page 2 Mr. Baker's 
store in Springfield is well known or its fine teas, 
spices and baking powder. These goods he sends 
by express or freight to all parts of the United 
States. A woman who goes among her friends and 
sells 200 me ey of mixed teas can secure for her 
trouble a lady’s high-grade bicycle. If a boy sells 75 
pounds he can get a good boy’s bicycle. Catalogne 
and full — ars will be sent on son 


ener 
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O’NEILL’S, 
6th AVENUE, 2oth to 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 
Glassware, House Furnishings, Etc. 





The Most Popular Department S Store in the United States. 
* comes as near personal shopping as an infallible mail sys- 


for prompt delivery by mail as this big establishment. 
our Mail Order Department and you have it by the speediest postal delivery in 


the World. 
and household needs is found in our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


which we issue Semi-Annually, and mail free to any address outside of 
New York City. 
We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter Edition. 


H. O'Neill & Co., — aa pnagaaaONtr ae New York. 


G i\ ” A 
$ a “ : ; ? ae ite b s 
7 ’ meet a : 4 iss fees Ma ) ye Sees 
With ‘‘O’Neill’s,’ 
tem can make it. We believe no store in the United States is so well equipped 
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NEW MENAGERIE COMING TO 
TOWN. 


Centrat Park is no longer to have the monopoly 
of menageries in New York City. There isa new 
one coming, and coming soon. It will not be found 
in any park, nor will it come with the’ big.parade of 
a circus. 

Siegei, Cooper & Company’s huge store, at Eigh- 
teenth Street and Sixth Avenue. is to be the recepta- 
cle for the new collection of animals; and their home 
will probably be on the fifth floor. The store is to 
contain almost everything, and the animals have not 


been forgotten. 

There is more of a demand for young animals of 
all kinds than people usually imagine. Well-bred 
dogs and eats and birds are in demand all over the 
country; but young bears and lions and tigers are 
also in demand. The aggregation of yells and 
screams and screeches and ba rks and growls will be 
kept from the buyers in other departments of the 
store by a sound-proof, odor-proof wall. 

The center of the apartment reserved for the 
collection will be used as an aviary, which will 
contain parrots, canaries. orioles, thrushes, doves, 
poses and many other species. The animals will 

assigned to a large number of cages. Cats and 
dogs are to be there in plenty. The place will be 
enlivened by the queer antics and foolish play of a 
number of monkeys, and tiger and lion cubs will 
amuse the babies. The animals will all be young, as 
the older ones are not in demand, and therefore will 
not be kept. The department in Chicago has been 
a success.— NV. V. 7ribune. 





Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 


An entirely new departure in 
Sealskin or 


JACKETS Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
the preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 
SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 








A host of hints as to qualities and prices of all manner of personal 


AND MAKERS OF ROBES Ef MANTEAUX. 


20000000000 


ee 


Say what you want to 


Send for it. 
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“Accident.” 


THE Chicago Legal News lately had 
a contribution from Mr. Levi A. Eliel, a 
lawyer in Chicago, upon the scope of 
accident insurance, a vexed and still 
unsettled question. That scope, he 
says, is restricted by the policy forms 
commonly used to injuries, fatal or not, 
produced by ‘‘ external, violent and ac- 
cidental means.” The courts have 
given a literal construction to this lan- 
guage, declaring, among other things, 
that inhalation of coal gas, drinking of 
poison, and infection of a wound come 
within the scope of the term accidental 
and hence within the shield of the poli- 
cy. Does it not, then, logically and 
necessarily follow that death by any 
disease known to be of germ origin 
must be covered bya policy as being 
from ‘‘external, violent, and accident- 
al means’’? Suppose there are two 
glasses of apparently pure water, 
one holding in solution a poisonous 
drug, the other holding the _ bacil- 
lus of typhoid; innocently A and 
B drink this water, and both die. If 
the policy on A is valid in the courts 
(as in an actual case cited) because he 
died of ‘‘ poison,’’ why should the poli- 
cy on B fail, since he also died of poi- 
son, albeit of a different name from the 
other? Or, suppose A inhales illumi- 
nating gas, and dies, and his policy, ac- 
cording to decisions on record, is sus- 
tained, because he died by accident; 
why should not the policy on B, who 
inhales pneumonia germs, be held good 
also? Strychnine taken by mistake 
produces an ‘‘accidental’’ death; if the 
bacilli of tetanus, the symptoms of which 
closely resemble those of strychnine 
poisoning, find way into the system, 
why should the latter case be covered 
less than the former? Says Mr. Eliel: 


‘‘It may be argued that in cases of 
poisoning—by strychnine, for example— 
death is the immediate result of the acci- 
dent; while in cases of infection—let us 
say with the germ of tetanus—disease is 
superinduced, and death, if it follow, is 
the result of the disease. Or, in legal 
phraseology, in strychnine poisoning the 
accident is the proximate cause of death; 
in tetanus the accident is the remote 
cause of death. This distinction, how- 
ever, is not well founded. In strychnine 
poisoning the drug causes certain path- 
ologic changes of the tissues of the 
body, and it is these changes which pro- 
duce death. If an antidote be adminis- 
tered in due season they will be prevent- 
ed or arrested, and the patient will re- 
cover, If the poison be expelled through 
the agency of an emetic its fatal conse- 
quence will be averted. Similarly, in 
tetanus the bacillus causes pathologic 
changes which produce death. If these 
changes can be prevented the patient will 
survive. If the bacillus be eliminated 
from the body or rendered inert, infec- 
tion will not produce fatal results. When- 
ever death occurs after poisoning or in- 
fection, it is caused by changes in the 
animal tissue; and it is immaterial 
whether the pathologic process which 
puts an end to life be designated ‘dis- 
ease’ or referred to as ‘ toxic effects.’ 

‘* Accident associations and insurance 
companies may, by contract, avoid liabil- 
ity in the cases suggested; but in the 
absence of proper provisions in the poli- 
cy, expressly excepting accidental infec- 
tion, they should be held liable for death 
produced by infectious disease as well as 
for death caused by poisoning or the in- 
halation of a deadly gas. If the insured 
be gored by an ox or bitten by a dog, the 
liability of the insurer will not be dis- 
puted. Ifacolony of bacilli invade the 
temple of the body and destroy the life 
enshrined therein, it should be as readi- 
ly conceded.”’ 


Mr. Eliel concludes by quoting from 
a Berlin journal the statement that 


THE INDEPENDENT 


while most companies regard blood 
poisoning within the terms of a policy 
only when occurring as a consequence 
of clearly accidental external injuries, 
such as a cut, the two largest. German 
companies ‘‘have for a long time 
regarded blood poisoning, resulting 
through any eobernnt injery, as clearly 
within the contract.’’ This language 
does not appear to state any distinctive 
position; but the journal goes on to say 
that blood poisoning from even such an 
incident as chapped hands is admitted, 
and that the two companies, in order to 
remove all doubt, have lately declared 
themselves ready to add a clause pro- 
viding that every skin hurt and every 
scratch or crack, no matter how caused, 
shall be reckoned among possible ex- 
ternal injuries. 

Life insurance covers death from any 
cause, and death from some cause is a 
certainty; accident insurance covers 
death or injury from some causes, and 
the operation of those causes is in the 
case of any individual an improbability. 
One covers the entire life risk for the 
entire term of life—insurance against 
death until death; the other resembles 
insurance of life for a short term. In 
discussions heretofore, we have leaned 
to the broader view that an accident is 
whatever unmistakably happens to a 
man from some means external to his 
will, thus holding murder an accident, 
because unable to see a material differ- 
ence between being shot intentionally 
with a loaded weapon and unintention- 
ally with the usual ‘‘empty’’ one. It 
seems absurd to say that a company 
ought to suffer for the results of gross 
ignorance or recklessness, as in such a 
case (which actually did occur) as when 
a man tries to drive, with a hammer, a 
cartridge that was too large into the 
chamber of a weapon; yet, after the 
rule as to contributory negligence is 
reasonably enforced, we cannot see why 
the scope of accidents should not be 
extended to cover all externalities; for 
instance, why falling from a hight, or 
drinking poison, or inhaling gases, if 
the party is ordinarily prudent, should 
not be covered as firmly as being caught 
by flood or cyclone, or in the wreck of 
a public conveyance. Nevertheless— 
without discussing that at present—we 
are not prepared to go the great fur- 
ther length of desiring to cover all dis- 
ease of admitted or of probably germ 
origin. 

And this because science tends to 
bring disease more and more under the 


germ theory and a door of unknown 
width would thus be opened. We have 
advocated a broader construction than 
do most writers on the subject, because 
it seems plain that the average man 
wants to be, and supposes he is, covered 
against whatever, in every-day parlance, 
‘‘happens to” him; yet an interpreta- 
tion which would cover the diseases 
that must, as well as accidents that may, 
occur obviously cannot exist concur- 
rently with ordinary accident rates. To 
include what may be called accidental 
diseases would be a wide step toward 
converting accident insurance into a 
somewhat restricted life insurance. It 
is a question of cost, of course; but 
accident insurance is possible only be- 
cause it covers a limited hazard, at a 
low cost. People can have what they 
pay for, but there is a line of pay beyond 
which they will not ~ 


Mutual Fire ellie’ 


Ir is a truism—and, like some other 
truisms, it is often forgotten or over- 
looked—that all insurance is necessa- 
rily mutual; there may bea corporation, 
and there may be capital stock, never- 
theless the premiums themselves do the 
insuring. From this it must follow 
that in the same degree as the pre- 
miums are adequate or inadequate, the 
insurance will be likewise; as the pre- 


miums, too, are actually in hand or are 
future without any bond of appearing, 
are contingent and not certain, so will 
the insurance be. What is known or- 
dinarily as ‘‘ Mutual ” is in the fire field 
and is ordinarily in vogue in the coun- 
try districts. It is easy and rather nat- 
ural for farmers to undertake to pro- 
tect one another; it is almost irresisti- 
bly natural for them to assume that 
they can be protected thus at a lower 
cost than in any other way; and as 
farmers do not handle as much ready 
money as other classes do they are in- 
fluenced by the suggestion that money 
is not to be demanded until needed for 
use. 

Sometimes this plan works success- 
fully, but not always. Very often the 
claimant has had difficulty in getting 
his money. On the other hand, some- 
times the maker of the premium note 
—as in some cases has happened to 
members in assessment life societies— 
has found himself more firmly held than 
he wanted. In one case, the Central 
Ohio Paper Company, after joining the 
Mutual Fire of Chicago, and giving the 
usual premium note, became doubtful 
whether indemnity was __ substantial 
enough to accord with prudence; so it 
offered to surrender its policy and asked 
the return of the note. The officers of 
the company were good enough to com- 
ply; the policy and the note were sur- 
rendered to their respective makers, 
and the paper company naturally 
thought the whole matter past and 
closed. But subsequent events led to a 
demand and a suit upon this surren- 
dered note, which remained upon the 
record; and the court decided that the 
note was collectible, saying that ‘‘if at 
the time the policy was surrendered 
anything was due that was a part of the 
trust fund of the insurance company, 
and it was not in the power of the 
officers of the company to release 
the company from _ its _ obligation 
to pay.” In the very interesting story 
of the collection of a certain claim 
against the now fortunately defunct 
Mutual Benefit Life Association of 
America—which, as some may remem- 
ber, we told at length a few years ago— 
it appeared that an attempt was made, 
among other attempts to shave the 
claim, to deduct assessments ordered 
after the death of the member and 
while the struggle to collect upon his 
policy was going on. We suppose the 
law would hardly take so grim a view 
as to hold that liability is prolonged 
like this, in case of premiu.a notes; yet 
it is certainly a mistake to construe an 
insurance contract (as so many desire 
to construe it) as being 

‘*the sort of contract, you see, 
Which is binding on you, but not binding 
on me. 
And really the safest and, on the 
whole, most satisfactory basis for insur- 
ance of all sorts is assets in hand. A 
bird in the hand is worth, for insurance 
purposes, several in the bush. 


A FEW months ago we referred to the 
case of the Pennsylvania Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, which had been 
claiming itself to be one of the oldest 
and strongest institutions in the State. 
But the State Degartment disclaimed 
all knowledge of it, and the very name 
condemned it, because of the evident 
intention to have itself mistaken for the 
Penn Mutual; that was only the old 
story—the Mutual Benefit Life (Associa- 
tion of America) over again. Several 
presses, it was claimed, were running 
night and day to keep up with the de- 
mand for the company’s literature; but 
the /nsurance World of Pittsburg paid 
it particular attention, and so disturbed 
the manager that he brought a libel suit 
for $100,000. This was one of the 
suits brought for effect, and with no 
real intent to press to issue. A rein- 
surance deal with the Iowa Life was 
made, each risk to be considered and 
examined separately before completing 
the transfer; but several policy holders 
applied for an injunction against this 
reinsurance, charging fraud. However 
that may come out, it is satisfactory to 
know that this deceitful concern has 
collapsed. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





JOHN A. HALL, President. 
A. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


A POLICY is 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords di and absol 
the family and the estate. . 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 








protection to 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 189%. 


Cash Capital.................-.--+4 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

FOPCE, CLC....... 2.200 eceeeeeeeenees 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus.................-.+-00 2,025,808 13 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gross Assets.................0..065 7% 3216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. ‘TAYLOR, M’¢’r Loss Dept. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
DEDIETE, B08. GA, TINE. 6 00000 ccvcessncccccsced $25,297,583 6? 
En knncassseessesccenccossonssonte 3,165,543 99 

$2,132,089 63 





All forms of Life and Endowment pettaten Som issued. 
ANNUAL Casn distributions are paid upon all — 
io cy has indorsed thereon the cash surre 

and -up insurance values A — the ory ‘s 
entitled by the Massachusetts Sta 

Pamphlets, rates and values for: ‘any ‘age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company's 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, aces. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 31st of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 








ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... - $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

TAT Ac avi sev c6esévnnsesscscecccccves 027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums.....................- $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, . 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895. ................ $2,540,748 88 
Losses paid during the same wana 

ess snicsnscassdvcesnnessecs $1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
inns cccccoscctsesccsesccecseccss 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... . 896,431 88 
I ov ccestcccpencnsccesécdsccccscds 202,518 33 
AERBERE, .cccccccccccccccccsscccscccencsoccces $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
























































TRUSTEES: 
W.H.H. MOORE N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D.LEVERICH, 
JAMES L W. FLOYD-JONES. 
JAMES G.DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MA 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
WILLIA H. WEBB, WALDRON P. i 
HORACE GRA ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN S'DatHOMSENISAA AC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BU RDETT ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAW VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. TOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EV TT FRAZAR, 
JOHN R. RIKER, WwW B.BOULTON, 
C. A. HAND GEORGEW.QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, P BAUD, 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
Bago COPPELL. 
Ww. , H. M ,, Puesitent. 
A. A. RAVEN Vice President. 
F. A.PARSONS, ad Vice President. 


AMERICAN | 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 





,000 00 
for reinsurance and all other claims. 1,600,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities...................0+ 309,117 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











THE 


1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢O., 


NEW YORK. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs oF SURETYSHIP: 


~“Z—=  ~=—sd PERSONAL ACCIDENT, PDO 
. ~~ steam GOLEM ESEVATO 
Employers’ Mia ty and Bonglary P Policies. 
ses PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT, 
Los 95,973,402.39. On, 














THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 





WASTE. 


THERE are two kinds of waste: the 





waste of inaction and the waste of ex- 
travagance. 

English and American people are the 
greatest wasters inthe world. A noted 
French cook said he could make a good 
living on what an English cook wasted. 

In this new country wastefulness is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the younger gen- 
erations. The older people were content 
to live in plain houses, plainly furnished, 
until, through enterprise and economy, 
they had acquired such wealth as justified 
them in procuring better. 

Want of economy on the one hand and 
slothfulness on the other have doomed 
hundreds of business men to failure. It 
is true, economy may be carried to penuri- 
ousness; but the danger in this direction 
is small in comparison with the fatal ten- 
dency to extravagance. 

To save in youth, in early business life, 
when the family is small and young, is to 
enjoy prosperity and social betterment in 
maturer life. A prosperous farmer, hav- 
ing told a friend that he had accumulated 
$60,000, was asked how in the world he 
had done it, and his answer was: ‘‘ By 
saving what other people waste.”’ 

Systematic saving may be encouraged 
and stimulated by early and judicious 
investment in Life Insurance. The waste 
of many homes would amply suffice to 
sustain liberal insurance on the lives of 
the heads thereof, affording protection 
for the dependent ones in case of their de- 
cease, and profitable investment for their 
own enjoyment in case they are spared to 
years when retirement from active busi- 
ness becomes advisable. 

No man is justified in living up to his 
income, or wasting or allowing his re- 
sources to be wasted, without ample in- 
surance on his life, any more than he 
would be justified in taking his family to 
live in his house without a roof. 

Plug up the leaks. As you puta meter 
in your house, to see how much gas you 
use, take some means of measuring the 
waste of yourincome. It may astonish, 
and it will certainly convince many that 
the amount is much greater than would 
be required to maintain protection over 
the home, in the shape of a generous in- 
surance policy in The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, the oldest, 
most reliable, the most prosperous Com- 
pany in America, allthe profits of which, 
beyond the expenses of management, go 
directly into the pockets of its patrons.— 


Adv. 








OF THE 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY ist, 1896. 


Total Admitted Assets.------+---seeeeceeeeeeeees 


ise estat acubacsavtekibavainn $8,981,874 35 


Total liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations and out- 
standing Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York Insurance Depart- 


MENA, 4%....cccrccccccccccccccccccccssccccece eoccce 


Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets.--- 


PPererrererrerrrr Terre reece ee 


Peewee eeeereeeee cee ere eee eeeeeeneeeee 


; $7,947,665 08 
$1,034,209 27 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER 31st, 1895. 


ASSETS. 
* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ines 531.25) owned 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens 
Real Estate 
+ Net Premiums in course - oiltenion 


25 


$107,199,824 52 
32,712,480 03 
16,008,650 00 

4,854,587 95 


Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest 6,144,943 88 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in 

Liabilities $9,300,000) 4,780,867 66 
Interest and Rents accrued 1,302,836 50 
Loans and Collaterals (Market wales of Serusieies, $2, _—" 00) 1,787, 800 00 


Total Assets $174, 791, 990 54 


LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 

Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented 


$147,740,656 00 
1,200,000 0O 
1,356,412 95 


Premiums Paid in Advance , 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 188,025 35 


Total Liabilities 
Total Surplus to Policy Holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) 


Total . . . 
INCOME—1895. 
New premiums (including Annuities, watnanees 


Renewal Premiums 
Interest, Rents, etc. (including Trust Fund, $31,000.00) 


$150, 753,312 65 


24,038,677 89 


$174,791,990 54 





$6,201,658 49 
24,117,092 96 
7:573-514 II 








Total Income 4 $37, 892. 265 56 
DISBURSEMENTS—1895. 
Death Claims - = ‘é - ‘ ? ‘ - ‘ $8,677,033 24 
Endowments 


2,072,445 07 


Dividends and other payments to policy holders” 6,044,053 63 


All other een Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 























- Advertising . 7,869,523 94 
Total Disbursements $24, 663,055 88 
Excess of income 13,229,209 68 

Total _¢ $37, 892, 265 56 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894 262,246 $771,837,770 

t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 53,943 127,492,555 

Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. 691 8,507,762 

Total 316,880 $907,838,087 

Total Terminated in 1895 39,187 108,810,758 
a 

t Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st 1895 277,693 $799,027,329 

Gain in 1895 15,447 $27,189,559 

Policies Declined in 1895 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, January 1ith, 1896. 


1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Supert dent of I of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to 
transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 31st day of 
December, 1895, to be valued, as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. inte rest, 
and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1895, to be 


$ 147,740,656.00. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 189%, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$24,038,677.89, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
$ 174,79 1,990.54, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 
IN WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the 


City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
[u. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 








OFFICERS: 
JOHN A. McCALL.........--.00-00++ President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCH..........-.------ Vice President. HUGH 8S. THOMPSON........... Ceomptrelier. 
A. H. WELCH..........---- 2d Vice President. | A. HUNTINGTON..........Medical Directer. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 34 Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA.............. Cashier. 
R. W. WEEKS. .......-.- 0. eee eceeeereeees Actuary. | JOHNC. WHITNEY.................... Auditer. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY.......--.------ Secretary. | D. P. - KINGSLEY piataescons Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | Gko. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co 
C. C. BALDWIN .....0.ccccccccccccesesccsccccccsces Pan NN BENE siccctaccdccadccccusavdicncael Nevins & Co. 

WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY........---+00--eeceeeeee Capitalist. | AvGustus G. PaIne...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 

Joun CLAFLIN.......+ The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | Grorce W. PERKINS..................! 3d Vice President. 

CHARLES 8. F AIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | Epmunp D. Ranpo.pu...Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS..........+--++ Treasurer of Company. | Hirmam R.STEELE......................4 Attorney at Law. 
WILiiaM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCARS. STRAUS............ 00 000cccceeceeeee China Ware. 
Ww. B. HoRNBLOWER.........Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG...........Mayor of New York City. 
Water H. Lewis....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK...............ccccccecccceres Vice President. 
Woopsvury Lanepon..Joy,Langdon& Co. “ “ Joun J. VALENTINE.....Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Ex. 
SOG A. MOCALBs. 0000 cc ccccccccccccccccccceecees POI FB. Th. WER osc svc cciccccvccsccccscces 2d Vice President. 
Henry C. MORTIMER..... Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. | Davip A. WELLS................00. cc ccceceeeces Capitalist. 





* The, value of Bonds and Stocks are eee as by by cme gtd in the Stock Exchange quotations of December Sist 
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Old and Young. 


“T Walked with Gay Compan- 
ions in My Youth.” 
BY GERALDINE MEYRICK. 


I WALKED with gay companions in my 


youth; 
Hope went before, and Pleasure held 
my hand; 
Content was there, and simple-hearted 
Truth; 


And all our way lay through a sunny 
land. 


But one great day Hope turned, with 
radiant face, 
And cried: ‘‘ Fair Love approaches; 
wondrous Love!”’ 
And straight a maid of unexampled grace 
Stepped from the shelter of an oaken 
grove. 


Most fair she was, and gentle was her 
smile, 

So that I did not fear to give her speech; 

But boldly prayed her walk with me a 
while, 

That I might learn whate’er she had to 
teach. 


Right merrily laughed Love; but none 


the less, 
Taking the hand which Pleasure held 
before, 
She said: ‘‘ If thou canst keep me, I will 
bless; 


But whoso loses, mourns me evermore.” 


Then did I beg my merry company, 
Seeing how wilful was my new found 


friend, 
To compass Love about, lest she should 
flee, 
And chiefly Pleasure did upon her 
tend. 


We traveled so for many golden days, 
Nor cared I where we went, such joy 


was mine; 
Nor looked upon my road, but kept my 
gaze 
On Love's fair face, and deemed it all 
divine. 


I looked not on my road, until one night 
Love cried: ‘‘ Where hast thou brought 
me?”’ And I found 
That we had left the land of Youth's De- 
light, 
Where gayety and gladness do abound, 


And entered into Manhood’s sad estate. 
Rough was the way beneath our feet; 
a drear 
Wet marsh lay round us; yet was I elate, 
Because I still had Love and Pleasure 
near. 


But Love looked round, and cried: ‘‘ What 
lang is this ? 
Let me return, I pray, from whence I 
came.”’ 
I tried to soothe her with a tender kiss, 
“I called her many a fond, endearing 
name. 


*Twas useless all. Love turned from me 
and fled; 
Content and Pleasure followed on her 
fast; 
I looked for Hope. Behold, bright Hope 
lay dead! 
And only Truth remained to me at last. 


Truth only stayed; nor did he seem the 
same; 
His face had grown severe, his voice 
was harsh; 
He bade me cease to call upon Love’s 
name, 
And follow himacross the dreary marsh. 


I made demur, but dared not disobey, 
Fearful lest I be left alone to die; 
And so, for such a weary, weary way, 
We two have struggled on, stern Truth 
and I. 


Yet day by day hath Truth grown less 
severe, 
Until last night he turfed to me and 
smiled; 
Yea, whispered kindly: ‘‘ Courage. Be 
of cheer. 
'Twas Vanity, not Love, that you be- 
guiled, 
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‘‘No longer mourn for her departed 
grace, 
Nor deem thy life unblest with her 
away; 
I lead thee onward to the dwelling place 
Of perfect Love, who changes not for 
aye. 


‘* Yea, perfect Love doth wait to welcome 
thee, 


Where perfect Joy, and Peace, with her 
abide.”’ 
He spake, and lo, a sudden mystery! 
Fair Hope, re-born, was standing at my 
side. 


Santa Cruz, CAL. 


At the End of the Road. 


BY MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 


‘‘ THEY a’n't to know a thing about 
it unless they mistrust. It’s to bea 
real surprise,” said Lou Harlow, pois- 
ing herself, like one about to take flight, 
in the doorway of Mrs. Green’s kitchen. 
‘©You must come, Mis’ Green. ‘Twill 
do you good to get out. You're too 
much shut up. Sarell will miss you if 
you don’t come. She'll want to see her 
near neighbors, if nobody else is there. 
Get ’Rastus to bring you down.”’ 

Mrs. Green set the teapot further 
back on the stove and murmured an in- 
definite ‘‘M’m.’’ The milk-house door 
opened with a rattle of pails. Lou’s 
eyes turned slightly in that direction as 
she talked on persistently. 

‘‘ Brother Ed was going to stop yes- 
terday and invite you, but he had to go 
another way, so I stopped in now. It’s 
rather late to be giving invitations, I 
know; but it’s all been planned in such 
a hurry that we are out and out flus- 
tered. I thought, too, that I might 
stir you up to coming better than Ed 
could. It does seem too bad not to 
have a lot of folks at a tin wedding sur- 
prise party. Everybody's to bring 


- something beside refreshments, you 


know. I've the cutest little oatmeal 
cooker that I got at the five-cent store 
in the city, and I shall take that. Well, 
I won't hinder you any longer about 
your supper. Good-by. Nowdocome 
if you can. Good-by.” 

The kitchen door timed its closing 
with mathematical accuracy to the issu- 
ing of a young man from the milk-house. 
Through the window Mrs. Green saw 
Lou’s innocently surprised start and 
cordial bow, but the bit of talk that fol- 
lowed was inaudible to her. She felt 
certain, however, that it was about the 
surprise party. 

‘(lf those Harlows a’n’t managin’!” 
was her mental comment. ‘‘ But it'll 
take more’n a pretty puttin’ on to make 
Lou one mite engagin’ to ’Rastus, I 
guess.” 

’Rastus came in presently, and, after 
washing atthe sink, sat down to sup- 
per. Hewas thin and not over tall, 
with a vivid boyish complexion and a 
chin like his mother’s, marked by a de- 
cision that almost severe coldness of 
gray-blue eyes accentuated. It was 
only when ’Rastus smiled that one knew 
how winning his face could be. 

‘‘Lou Harlow stopped in to ask us to 
a tin wedding surprise at her brother 
Will’s. Probably she mentioned it to 
you,’’ said Mrs. Green, as she poured 
the tea. ‘‘I shall have to carry some- 
thing in the shape of tin. I wonder if 
the dipper I got of that pedler last 
week won't do. I took it for rags. 
They do pay so little for rags now, I 
declare it’s hardly worth savin’ ’em. 
If it hadn’t been for them old overalls 
of yours I shouldn't made out enough 
to get this dipper.”’ 

‘‘Likely they won’t have more’n 
seven dippers,” said ’Rastus, helping 
himself to a second dish of apple 
sauce, 


Mrs. Green looked disturbed. 

‘Well, dippers is handy. Every 
housekeeper needs two, and they use 
up quick. Dippers nowadays ain’t 
what dippers used to be. There’s hard- 
ly one to be got but has a weakness in 
the solderin’. I don’t know what’s more 
provokin’thanto have a dipperful of 
water come splashin’ onto the floor and 
leave nothin’ but a handle in your fin- 
gers.” 

The quick, bright smile flashed over 
Rastus’s face. 

‘‘ Better carry a pan or something of 
that kind.’’ 

His mother took the suggestion as 
profoundly serious. 

‘‘T haven't one I couldspare. Can't 
we stop for the Blake girls, ’Rastus ? 
They like to get out, and it’s rather far 
for ‘em to walk now they’re failin’. I 
declere it goes to my heart tosee poor 
Miss Betsey so meechin’ lately. She 
doesn’t seem to know whether her 
things is on straight or not. Last Sun- 
day ‘twas all I could do to keep my mind 
on the sermon for wantin’ to straighten 
her false front. ‘Twas twisted so 
the partin’ was over one eye. And it’s 
real pathetic to see Miss Harriet hov- 
erin’ about her sister and fussin’ to 
make her comfortable, when all the 
time Miss Harriet’s the oldest. Miss 
Betsey ain't but sixty-eight. I shouldn’t 
wonder if 'twould chick ’em up con- 
sid’able to go to the surprise party this 


evenin’. 

‘Well, you can take ‘em; I'll walk. 
‘Twould be too crowding in the buggy 
for us all, and I don’t want to get out 
the business wagon. There's a spoke 
loose.” 

Mrs. Green looked narrowly at him; 
the repose of his face indicated noth- 
ing. 

‘« But, ’Rastus, I can’t hitch old Nell. 
You know how she acts the minute we 
get out—a-caperin’ and pullin’.” 

‘I'll be on hand to look out for you.” 
*Rastus pushed away his chair, and the 
door closed after him. 

His mother watched as he went across 
the yard, with slender shoulders well 
thrown back. Even in overalls and 
colored shirt he had not the slouchi- 
ness of many farmers. She recognized 
the fact with a thrill of pride; but an- 
other fact was present to her also. The 
boy who used to sob out his little griefs 
upon her sympathetic bosom had reach- 
ed man’s estate, how entirely was told 
by some trick of manner, by occasional 
tone of voice or lift of eyes. He thought 
that she did not know, and therein lay 
part of the sting. Itseemed to put her 
far from him, and she felt a chilling 
prescience of a time when her place in 
the house would be taken by some one 
else. Regret that a boy must ever grow 
beyond boyhood filled her now fora 
moment. She would have liked to call 
him back and say sharply that if he 
could not ride down to the Harlows’ 
with her and the Misses Blake he should 
not attend the party at all. But a soft- 
ness grew in her eyes as his lithe figure 
disappeared through the barn door. 

‘‘Well, it’s only natural. I wish, 
tho, that flitterin’ little Holland girl 
had stayed in Rhode Island:’’ 

Rastus was not long in finishing the 
chores. When he had harnessed old 
Nell to the Concord buggy and hitched 
her to a post by the back door, he 
came in to shave. Mrs. Green was sit- 
ting by the kitchen window, dressed in 
her best gown—a black alpaca, with 
fashionably large sleeves. It had just 
been made over, and the size of the 
sleeves was supposed to offset the scant- 
ness of the skirt. At any rate, as she 
told the neighbor dressmaker, ‘there 
wasn’t any more pieces, and ’twas bet- 
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ter the scrimpin’ should come in the 
skirt; for one’s skirt didn’t show in 
one’s coffin, and if she was to die sud- 
den before styles changed, why, the 
waist would do nicely for her to be laid 
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“I’m real glad I’ve got this to wear 
to-night,’’ she said. Not that there 
was much consolation in saying such a 
thing to ’Rastus; but she must say it to 
somebody. He heard, however, and 
answered ‘‘yes” in an absent way, as 
he tilted his chin before the small mir- 
ror that hung between the windows. 
With a curiously aggrieved feeling his 
mother noticed how carefully he avoided 
shaving the down from his upper lip, 
and that he left a suspicion of side 
whiskers. 

‘«Seems to me you’ re prinkin’ more’n 
usual,’’ she ventured. 

He colored. He hada trick of blush- 
ing like a girl. 

‘‘T haven't shaved since Sunday, and 
here ’tis Friday. Getting hard to suit, 
a’n’t you, Mother?” 

‘«Mebbe,’’ she said, laconically. 

A moon in its second quarter was 
showing above the eastern horizon as 
*Rastus walked across the lots after help- 
ing his mother off. A few crickets vi- 
brated from the grass; sweetness born 
of the first October frosts lent to the 
air a subtle exhilarating quality which 
gave him an added buoyancy. Life 
seemed on this evening to open before 
him radiant with hope. When he leapt 
a wall he was in a wheel-worn lane lead- 
ing from the main road to the Harlow 
house, whose windows were hospitably 
alight. Beyond, at the end of the lane, 
was another house, old-fashioned and 
yellow-painted. There lived Mr. and 
Mrs. English, two childless, middle- 
aged people. They were coming up 
from their house now. As he waited 
by the fence in the shadow of a lilac 
bush he could see them distinctly in the 
clear moonlight—two somewhat bent 
figures, stepping irregularly. Between 
them walked another figure, with youth- 
ful poise of head and shoulders, and his 
heart gave a queer little jump at the 
sound of a girl’s laugh. 

‘‘TIf I haven’t stove my thumb into 
this cake,” Mrs. English was saying. 

‘‘Never mind, Ma. Turn it ’tother 
side to when you hand it in, and no- 
body’ll notice,” suggested her husband. 

The musical girl laugh sounded 
again. 

‘« Let me carry it, Aunt Martha.’’ 

With a thrill of satisfaction ’Rastus 
saw the napkin-covered plate change 
hands. The slim, quick stepping 
figure was ahead of the others now. 
As she reached the gate he seized the 
coveted opportunity, and moved for- 
ward, awkwardly snatching off his hat. 

‘*Good-evening, Miss Holland. Let 
me open the gate for you,”’ 

Never did gate latch so long refuse to 
lift; and when she had passed through 
was it not to pause and turn back with 
a pretty ‘‘Oh dear!” How he blessed 
the rose branch that caught her skirt, 
and so held her for his releasing. 
‘« Thank you,’’ she said, demurely, look- 
ing at him with the moonlight in her 
eyes. Old Nell came up at a brisk trot, 
but his mother was alone, sitting very 
erect and holding the reins far apart. 

‘“‘The Blake girls couldn’t come. 
Miss Betsey had a bad turn last night, 
and Miss Harriet didn’t want to leave 
her. So you see you could have rode 
down well enough. I know you've 
spoiled your new shoes a-trottin’ 
through the wet grass ‘cross lots.” 

‘« Well, you won’t have to ride home 
alone,” said "Rastus, happily, as he 
helped her out. What were new shoes 
in comparison with that interchange of 
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glance from a girl’s eyes? ‘I don’t 
believe the Harlows were very much 
surprised after all, Mother. “When I 
got here every window was lighted. 
We're early, too.”’ 

One by one, in twos and threes, and 
merry family loads, the guests arrived; 
and there was talk and laugh and inter- 
change of kisses among the women; an 
awkward standing aloof or scraps of 
neighborly chaff among the men, until 
the elder masculine element drifted to 
the kitchen, the younger to the long 
hall, and the sitting-room circle was 
strictly feminine. 

If some girl member of the sitting- 
room circle remembered a handkerchief 
left in the neat chamber where the 
women laid aside wraps, what could she 
do but whisper to a bosom friend, and 
slip through the hall and up the stairs 
—to reappear with arm about her 
friend’s waist, in coy unconsciousness 
of the youth who good-naturedly pushed 
and jostled one another, on pretense of 
making room for them to pass? And 
if sometimes one of the hallway linger- 
ers, more adventurous than his fellows, 
peeped in at the sitting-room door— 
withdrawing his head amid a burst of 
laughter from the others—who could 
blame him that he should wish a glimpse 
of such bright eyes and such pink 
cheeks as were among the feminine co- 
terie ? 

But with the first clatter of cups and 
plates, heralding coming refreshment, 
the company’s attitude of constraint 
lessened; biscuits and preserves and as 
many kinds of cake as there there were 
housewives present, proved a wonder- 
ful impetus to sociability; and when 
coffee was served, steaming hot and de- 
liciously fragrant, the last stiffness was 
swept away. Some of the married men 
even wandered into the sitting room and 
looked respectfully at the tableful of 
such tin articles as go to fill the shelves 
of a well-stocked pantry; the younger 
people intermingled freely; games were 
started; a girl with an untrained, lin- 
net-like voice seated herself at the asth- 
matic melodeon and sang from the 
‘‘Gospel Hymns.” The Harlows’ ‘tin 
wedding surprise’”’ was a secial suc- 
cess. 

Lou Harlow, bustling about among 
the guests, was more busily hostess-like 
than Mrs. Harlow herself. <‘Sarell 
never mistrusted until the last minute,” 
she was telling every one. ‘‘ When we 
suggested her fixing more’n usual for 
the evening, she said she just knew 
something was up.” 

‘‘Yes, it was a real surprise until 
then,” corroborated Sarell Harlow, her 
usually quiet face very animated. ‘I 
didn’t suppose any one would remember 
that Will and I had been married ten 
years to-day. It’s real pleasant to have 
one’s friends so remembering.” 

Mrs. Green, taking inventory of the 
tin things on the table, smiled benig- 
nantly upon the speaker. She had 
found but one dipper among the pile, 
and naturally felt the prestige of being 
the only person who had given an un- 
duplicated article. Mrs. Dodgson, the 
local merchant’s wife, began talking at 
her elbow. 

‘«How nice Lou Harlow looks to- 
night. That lace at her throat is very 
becoming. I hearsomething about her 
and your ’Rastus. How’s that ?” 

Mrs. Green drew herself up stiffly. 

‘Folks can hear a good deal,” she 
said. 

‘«’Rastus looks rather young to think 
of marrying. And Lou—why, she’s— 
let me see.” Mrs. Dodgson screwed 
her face into arithmetical puckers. 
‘* She’s three years older ’n ’Rastus! I 
remember she was born the same year 
as my Ameret,” 
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‘«Oh well, it’s the fashion nowadays 
for men to marry older’n themselves,”’ 
Mrs. Green answered, with a blandness 
born of remembrance that Mrs. Dodg- 
son's own son had wedded a woman ten 
years his senior—a widow with an over- 
grown daughter just entering her teens 
—and that the affair was very displeas- 
ing to his people. 

But her neighbor’s friendly inquisi- 
tiveness set her into a new train of 
thought. What if Lou Harlow had 
been the one whom ’Rastus had fan- 
cied? Before her rose a vision of 
heavy bread, cake smelling of saleratus, 
careless housekeeping—which she knew 
to be the rule at the Harlow home- 
stead; she thought of what it would be 
to live day after day with Lou's gig- 
gling laugh, her persistent chatter, and 
good-natured officiousness! Looking 
across the room at one who but a few 
hours ago she had characterized as 
‘that flitterin’ little Holland girl,” she 
noted with a stirring of pride akin to 
what she felt in ’Rastus the trimness of 
the black gowned figure, the quiet man- 
ner, the delicate contour of a face 
whose prettiness did not conceal deci- 
sion and capability. *Rastus was talk- 
ing with her now, his attitude marked 
by that new Jignity which his mother 
had noticed of late. Something in the 
turn of his head reminded her of his 
father when he had come courting out 
Pemigewasset way, where she lived as 
a girl. 

When came a homeward movement 
among the guests Mrs. Green paused, 
talking in the open door on_ her 
way out. Her quick eyes had recog- 
nized two young figures at the gate, 
and she turned her back upon them, 
barring the progress of Mr. and Mrs. 
English. 

‘“‘T have enjoyed it all so much; 
haven't you, Mis’ English? I do think a 
surprise tin weddin’ the best way of re- 
memberin’ the anniversary—it don’t 
make so much work for the folks of the 
house. Seems to me it’s a pretty long 
while since you and your husband have 
been up to take tea with me. Now, 
why can’t you be a mite more neighbor- 
ly and come soon? Say Wednesday. 
Nothin’ to hinder? Well, I’m real glad. 
And you are to bring your niece. Not 
havin’ any girl of my own I like to see 
a bright face like hers round once in a 
while. I guess ’Rastus must have got 
the horse unhitched by this time. 
Good-night.”’ 

’Rastus was patting Nell’s nose as he 
stood by her when his mother came 
out. Retta Holland was still at the 
gate; waiting for her aunt and uncle, 
and Mrs. Green smiled at her as she 
passed. Mother and son drove along 
the bush-fringed lane at a plodding 
gait; for old Nell seemed in an indolent 

mood, and ’Rastus loth to urge her on. 
The moonlight lay white and beautiful 
over everything. 

«I’ve asked Mr. and Mr. English to 
tea next Wednesday,’’ said Mrs. Green. 
She cleared her throat at the eager in- 
terest on ’ Rastus’s face, and added what 
she knew would establish perfect un- 
derstanding between herself and him. 
«« And I’ve asked the niece too.’’ 

«« Have you?” In ’Rastus’s voice was 
a thrill of such gladness as comes when 
one is twenty-three and in love for the 
firsttime. ‘‘ Have you?” 

How much the boy looked like his 
father in spite of having her eyes and 
chin! Mrs. Green felt a sudden all- 
embracing motherliness that let the girl 
of his love into the depths of her heart. 
But she only said, in a matter of fact 
way: 

‘«T should think ‘twould be real lone- 
some for the Englishes bein’ as their 
house is where there a’n’t never any 


passin’. I should hate to live so far 
from folks. I wouldn't for anything.’’ 

*Rastus turned and looked back 
toward the old yellow house. To him 
it seemed that under some circumstances 
he could live his whole life at the end 
of the road. 
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“Til Do What I Can.” 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


WuoO takes for his motto, ‘I'll do what I 
can,” 
Shall better the world as he goes down 
life’s hill. 
The willing young heart makes the capa- 
ble man, 
And who does what he can, oft can do 
what he will. 
There’s strength in the impulse to help 
things along, 
And forces undreamed of, will come to 


the aid 

Of one who, tho weak, yet believes he is 
strong, 

And offers himself to the task, un- 
afraid. 


‘‘T’ll do what I can’’ is a challenge to 
.ate, 
And fate must succumb, when it’s put 
to the test; 
A heart that is willing to labor and wait 
In its tussle with life, ever come out 
the best. 
It puts the blue imps of depression to 
rout, 
And makes many difficult problems 
seem plain; - 
It mounts over obstacles, 
doubt, 
And unravels kinks, in life’s curious 
chain. 


dissipates 


‘‘T’ll do what I can” keeps the Progress 
machine 
In good working order as centuries 
roll, 
And civilization would perish, I ween, 
Were not those words written on many 


a soul. 
They fell the great forests, they furrow 
the soil, 
They seek new inventions to benefit 
man, 
They fear no exertion, make pastime of 
toil— 
Oh, great is earth’s debt to ‘‘I’ll do 
what I can.” 
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Adrift off the Hook. 


BY JOHN V. SEARS. 


‘‘FID, do you s’pose you could swim 
ashore?” 

Fid lay in the bottom of the boat 
well on the weather side, that his 
weight might serve as ballast in keep- 
ing her trim as she keeled over before a 
stiff breeze that was just fair enough to 
give her a little sheet as she raced on 
her course toward the Hook. The boy 
at the helm pushed the tiller hard 
down, and brought the boat’s head up 
to the wind, leaving the leg-o’-mutton 
sail shaking as he again called out, in 
a sharper tone: 

‘‘Say, you black rascal, do you 
think you could live to make the 
beach? It’s a good two miles; but 
there’s no sea on, and I'll bet I could 
do it, and 1 don’t pretend to be a born- 
and-bred swimmer as you are. Come, 
get up here and shake yourself together 
for along pull. I’m afraid you'll have 
to try it, and the sooner the better; so 
look alive and stand by to go over- 
board. It will be a tough job; but I 
guess you'll paddle through, somehow. 
I’m sorry, Fid, to put you to the 
chance of drowning; but one of us 
must go, and it will have to be you; for 
I’m going to stay here and fill this boat 
full of bluefish before I go. You 
couldn’t catch a bluefish to save your 
life, but you can swim to save your 
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life; so you'll do the swimming and I'll 
do the fishing. Do you understand 
that, you old lazy bones?” 

As he chatted on in this half-humor- 
ous and half-serious fashion, the boy 
was busy making preparations to carry 
out his plans, his silent companion 
watching his movements with interest- 
ed attention. Opening the stern-locker 
he took out an old oilskin coat and cut 
off about half of one of the sleeves. 
Taking from his breast pocket a flat 
package, already securely wrapped in a 
waterproof covering, he placed it in the 
oilskin and carefully folded the ends of 
the sleeve over and over to make it as 
tight as possible. Then taking a fish- 
ing line from another pocket, he tied 
up the bundle hard and fast, leaving a 
long string loose at each end. ‘‘ Now, 
Fid,” he said, when the package was 
ready, ‘‘will you have this around your 
neck or on your back? Your back I 
guess is the best place, so stand still till 
I rig you out, ship-shape, so your load 
will not shift on the voyage.” 

Carefully binding the bundle in place, 
so it could neither be washed off nor 
shaken off and yet would not interere 
with the bearer’s movements, the boy 
addressed himself to the somewhat 
doubtful task of imparting his final in- 
structions to Fid. 
he said, ‘‘ I’m going to pick you up and 
drop you into the Atlantic Ocean, and 
I want you to swim straight for home. 
Don’t turn back to the ‘ Alice,’ for I'll 
not take you in—just put out for shore 
as hard as you can paddle. Hold up 
your head now, look where I point. 
See, there’s the Highlands, and there’s 
Sandy Hook, and there's the Big Light. 
Now, over you go, and mind you make 
a straight wake for the Big Light.’’ 

As_he spoke the boy took Fid in his 
arms and, giving him a kiss on the end 
of his nose, quietly slid him into the 
water over the stern of the boat. Fid 
made no objection, but did not show 
any alacrity in striking out until adjured 
to depart in both threatening and per- 
suasive terms. ‘‘ Good dog—good dog!”’ 
he heard in one breath. ‘‘Go home 
to supper—go on home, that’s a good 
boy!” and in the next, the same injunc- 
tion was laid. upon him with emphatic 
declarations as to his being a black 
rascal, accompanied by certain gestures 
with a rope’send, the meaning of which 
had been made plain to him by sore ex~ 
perience. 

Fid was a water spaniel with a coat 
like black satin, pointed with brown vel- 
vet. He came ashore in a storm when 
he was a pup, or rather Ned Osborne 
went off from the Big Light and brought 
him in froma raft of wrecked stuff drift- 
ing down shore after a heavy northeast 
blow. His mother had him in her 
mouth, holding him up above the wash 
of the sea as well as she could with a 
broken back crushed between splintered 
timbers; and it was her effort to climb 
up higher on the shifting wreckage that 
caught the sharp eye of Ben Gannett, 
the assistant keeper of the Sandy Hook 
Lighthouse. There was a piece of 
board among the floating raffle with the 
letters F I D on it—probably part of a 
boat’s name—and the rescued pup was 
called Fid, to perpetuate the title. 
His faithful mother, when she found 
her offspring taken care of, quietly 
dropped into the water and was 
drowned. Fid was brought up in Ned’s 
boat and easily learned to be a good 
sailor, keeping his balance in that toss- 
ing cockleshell through the heaviest 
surf as easily as Ned himself, always 
accompanying his young master even on 
the most perilous ventures. Ned Os- 
borne was the news agent at Sandy 
Hook when the press service was first 
established there early in the fifties. In 
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his tiny canoe, which he could readily 
pick up and carry across the Hook, the 
boy would go out through any but the 
heaviest sort of surf, in almost any 
weather, row or sail off to vessels 
coming into port, get the packet of 
newspapers and manuscript made up for 
the press, return to the Hook, and 
send the important news up to New 
York by semaphore four or five hours 
before even the steamers of those days 
could reach the city. 

On the day when he threw the dog 
overboard, Ned had been out to meet 
the ‘‘ Harvest Queen,’’ a ship of the 
Black Ball line coming in from Liver- 
pool. On his way home he ran through 
a school of menhaden, or mossbankers 
as he called them, fleeing before their 
voracious enemies the bluefish. A long 
line of spattering foam wavering over 
the water marked the impact of the 
ravenous wolves-of-the-sea, as they 
struck the menhaden running like a 
flock of frightened sheep before them. 
The water was churned white by the 
poor victims in their flight, with streaks 
of silver shooting through the spray as 
they leaped over each other in wild 
panic to escape the open jaws gnashing 
close upon them. Overhead a flight of 
sea birds followed the furious rush of 
the fish, making a distracting clamor as 
they caught and fought over the broken 
bits, heads, tails, and mangled bodies 
of the bankers, the crumbs scattered by 
the fierce foragers. 

The stern-locker of the ‘‘ Alice’’ was 
stowed with all sorts of things likely to 
be wanted on the water; and after see- 
ing his messenger fairly started for 
home with the news packet from the 
‘«Harvest Queen’’ on his shoulders, 
and putting the boat about, Ned got 
out a trolling line and fastened it toa 
squid, which he rubbed on his jacket 
till it shone like a new dollar. A squid 
is a piece of lead cast in the shape of a 
fish on the shank of a large hook. 
When trailing or ‘trolling ’’ through 
the water it revolves and shines like a 
racing mossbanker, and the rapacious 
bluefish, snapping at their prey, snap 
up the squid, hook andall. Theschool 
of bankers, covering a space perhaps a 
mile one way by half a mile the other, 
was running up the coast, seeking the 
shallow water in Raritan Bay where 
their enemies could not follow them, 
and Ned chased after them keeping a 
course parallel with the shore. He 
soon lost sight of Fid; but in about half 
an hour he noted the arms of the sema- 
phore signaling Staten Island, and was 
assured that the dog and his dispatches 
had reached the shore all right. Over- 
taking the fish he sailed through the 
school with the trolling line in his wake, 
and had the satisfaction of pulling a 
ten-pounder out of the spatter and suds 
as he crossed the line of froth trending 
away on either side of the boat. The 
moment his fish was hooked he put the 
«« Alice” about and waited for the school 
to go by, as he knew very well he could 
only take his game while running with 
them and just at the point of their 
attack on their victims. As sooa as 
the pursuers and pursued had fairly 
scurried by, Ned was after them again, 
and again he hauled in a fat prize, as 
big as a pig and as round as a barrel. 
To manage the boat, to keep her waltz- 
ing to and fro, to catch the fish, pull 
them in ana take care of them and 
never to lose his head with all the ex- 
citement and eager drive of the adven- 
ture, was a task to tax the coolest and 
hardest of ‘longshoremen. The “Alice” 
was such a crank little craft that at a 
misstep or a false motion she would 
fling out and twitch a man overboard 
quicker than a wink; but Ned knew all 
her tricks and manners, having fash- 
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ioned her ribs and fastened every rivet 
in her sheathing from stem to stern 
with his own hands, and subsequently 
having weathered winter and summer 
with her from his sixteenth until the 
current time, about his nineteenth year. 

After two hours of incessant toil the 
young fisherman found himself well up 
toward the Romer Shoal, with two hun- 
dredweight of fish aboard, loading the 
‘*Alice’’ down to the water's edge. 
Looking toward the Hook, to see how 
far he was from home, he found that 
the semaphore was set to N. O., which 
meant Ned Osborne, being the signal 
to attract his notice. Supposing he was 
wanted ashore, he raised and lowered 
his sail three times to show that he un- 
derstood the call, and then headed the 
‘«Alice’’ for the Big Light. He was 
surprised to find, however, that instead 
of the O. K. he expected to see, the 
semaphore’s arms went flying up and 
down spelling out the following mes- 
sage: ‘‘Stand off northeast, one mile.’’ 

Standing off northeast did not pre- 
sent a pleasant prospect to the tired fish- 
erman, and hissharpest search failed to 
show anything in that direction, requir- 
ing his attention. The wind had been 
fitful all day, blowing in little sudden 
squalls, first from one point and then 
from another; but toward evening it 
was settling steadily from the northeast, 
so that sailing that way meant beating 
dead to windward—a task anything but 
agreeable, with a loaded boat and night 
coming on. However, Ned lifted and 
dropped his sail again, and then put the 
«« Alice’’ on the port tack as near the 
course as she could look, with the cen- 
terboard down and the sail hauled as 
flat as a board. 

Fortunately the little cockleshell 
could work almost into the wind’s eye, 
and by taking his bearings Ned judged 
he could make a mile on the next 
stretch without running too far off. The 
watchers on the Hook seemed to think 
he was pointing right, and when he went 
about on the starboard tack they sig- 
naled again: ‘‘Steady, so! Keep a 
bright lookout!”’ 

He had been keeping a bright look- 
out, wondering what he should find a 
mile away; but on reading the message 
over his shoulder, he stood up and 
searched the water ahead with the keen- 
est scrutiny. He could see nothing at 
first; but presently the back of a dis- 
tant wave seemed to stand fixed for an 
instant, and then, as it caught the level 
rays of the setting sun, the sharp eyes 
keeping a bright lookout saw a gleam 
reflected, not from a limpid billow but 
from a solid surface. As it loomed 
nearer it looked like a dead whale, and 
as Ned was not prepared to tow a whale 
ashore, he was making up his mind that 
his run to windward had been for noth- 
ing, when a lift of the sea disclosed 
a flash of gold, and then in an instant 
he knew the long, dark bulk, with a 
gilded streak around it, was the hull of 
a large catboat, over on her side, with 
her big sail under water holding her 
down, and at the same time keeping 
her from turning bottom up. 

It was with an awful thrill of pity 
and dismay, that on drawing close 
aboard, the boy discovered the body of 
a woman lying face downward across 
the gunwale, forward of the mast. She 
was apparently drowned, her arms 
hanging in the water, her long hair 
afloat, her position between the fore- 
stay and the mast alone preventing her 
lifeless form from washing into the 
sea. As soon as he could control him- 
self, Ned called aloud, but, receiving no 
answer, was forced to conclude the er- 
rand of rescue he had come on was too 
late. Then he realized that there was 
only one thing to be done, and altho he 


dreaded the task unspeakably, he at 
once set about it with a great lump in 
his throat and hot tears running down 
his cheeks, but without a sign of hesita- 
tion. To begin with he had to get rid 
of his cargo, and hard as he had worked 
to load his boat with fish, it was child’s 
play to the vehement energy he gave to 
the business of throwing them all over- 
board; and much as he had prized the 
catch that would furnish salt fish on the 
Hook all winter, there wasn’t a thought 
of the loss in his mind as he cast the fare 
back into the water. When the boat 
was empty he hauled it up under the 
lee of the wreck and made it fast, stem 
and stern, to keep it from upsetting, 
and then carefully lifted and drew the 
flaccid figure over the rail, discovering, 
as he did so, the face of a fair girl, four- 
teen or fifteen years old. Laying her 
gently down on the starboard side of 
the trunk and keeping well over on the 
port side to balance the weight, he cast 
off and set sail for home. The wind 
was rising, and, running sheet-off be- 
fore it, the ‘‘ Alice” glided over the 
waves at a fifteen-knot pace. It seemed 
a long run to Ned, oppressed as he was 
with awe and a sense of the gravity of 
his task; but it was really not very 
many minutes before the boat shot 
through the surf and Ben Gannett and 
Ned’s uncle, the light-keeper, ran down 
the beach and caught her as she struck 
the sand. 

Ben and the light-keeper had been 
watching the wrecked catboat with a 
glass from the signal station, and were 
anxiously awaiting the result of the 
rescue, the latter—a practicing physi- 
cian in former years—having made 
preparations to afford all possible aid 
in case of need. ‘‘Is she living?” was 
the question that greeted Ned as he 
stepped from the boat. 

‘*No, I’m afraid not,’’ was the an- 
swer; and the boy turned away and 
sank on the beach, unable to speak an- 
other woud. 

‘‘Yes, she is!’’ said his uncle in a 
moment. ‘‘She is alive! She isn’t 
drowned—only exhausted. We’ll save 
her yet!’’ 

Then Ned sprang up, full of energy 
and hope, and helped carry the uncon- 
scious girl to the dwelling house, where 
she was soon wrapped in hot blankets 
and bestowed in bed. The doctor and 
Mrs. Gannett worked over their patient 
all the evening, and it was after nine 
o'clock when they finally decided she 
was coming around all right, so that 
one at a time could leave her jong 
enough to take a belated bite of sup- 
per. They did not trouble the bewil- 
dered girl with questions, leaving her 
to the heavy sleep that nature seemed 
to demand; but they found her name 
was Flemming; and as the doctor knew 
that Benjamin Flemming, a well-to-do 
ship chandler of New York, had a sum- 
mer place on Great South Bay, he asked 
her if that Flemming was her father. 
She roused herself enough to nod her 
head in reply, and then dozed off again, 
knowing nothing more until late the 
next morning. When she awoke and 
learned where she was she wanted to 
see Ned, and heard his story of the 
rescue. In return she told him that 
she had been out sailing with a perfect- 
ly safe old boatman whom, much against 
his will, she had persuaded to take her 
out on the open ocein; that they had 
been struck by a squall which whirled 
them about like a cork; that the boom 
flew up against the mast and then fell, 
striking the captain on the head and 
knocking him overboard; that she was 
standing on the bow, and when the 
boat went over she threw herself across 
the rail, where she held on until she 
could hold no longer; and that was all 
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she knew, except that she had a dim 
idea of some one lifting her up and 
crying over her. 

Ned was in the signal station with 
the first streak of dawn calling Staten 
Island long before he could hope for an 
answer. It was almost six o'clock be- 
fore the Staten Island Station replied, 
and then they told him there would not 
be anybody at the station in New York 
before seven. They undertook, how- 
ever, to send a message up by the 
ferry and by half-past six a boy was at 
Mr. Flemming’s store on Water Street 
with the news that his daughter was 
safe at Sandy Hook. Mr. Flemming 
had been atthe store all night, and was 
at that moment making ready to start 
on a tug to search for the lost catboat. 
The tug, with all the steam she could 
carry, dashed off for the Hook, reach- 
ing Horseshoe Cove while the rescued 
girl was still lingering languidly over a 
bit of toast and acup of coffee. She 
was pale and haggard, and sobbed as if 
broken-hearted when her father ap- 
peared in the doorway; but the color 
came back to her cheek and the light to 
her eye as she told him the story of her 
adventure adrift off the Hook. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Grizzley. 
BY EMILY HEWITT LELAND. 


ONE summer, when Lee was a little 
boy four years old, he visited his grand- 
parents who lived in the country and 
kept a cow named Grizzley. She was 
very gentle to grown-up people and 
gave milk that was almost like cream; 
but she had one very bad fault—she 
hated children and dogs and was always 
ready to hook at them if they came near 
her. More than once Grandfather had 
declared that she must go to the 
butcher; but every time he brought in 
the brimming pail of yellow milk he 
thought of what a fine cow she was and 
that he must surely keep her one more 
summer. He put brass balls on the 
tips of her horns and warned the neigh- 
bor children to keep out of her pasture, 
and s> hoped that she would do no 
harm. 

When Lee came visiting he was so 
delighted with farm work that he want- 
ed to follow Grandfather about every- 
where; and one fine morning he went 
with him to the north pasture, where a 
little brook ran giggling and skipping 
along over shaded rocks, and rasp- 
berries were reddening in the fence 
corner, and the air smelled sweet and 
clean and spicy. 

Lee’s grandmother had given him a 
little tin pail with a bottle of milk and 
three cookies in it for a luncheon, be- 
cause he had been too excited over the 
excursion to eat very much breakfast; 
and he also carried a small and very 
dull hatchet with which to assist in the 
fence mending. Grandfather carried an 
ax and hammer and nails. When they 
came to the pasture bars they saw 
Grizzley drinking at the little brook. 

‘‘Now I was in hopes that critter 
would be down to the other end of the 
lot—the feed’s a sight better down 
there,” said Grandfather, as if speaking 
to himself. 

** But we isn’t ’fraid of her, is we?’’ 
said Lee. 

‘«T’ll drive her off over the hill,’’ said 
Grandfather, ‘‘and you stay right here. 
You can pick some rozberries in the 
cover of your pail to go with your 
luncheon while I’m mendin’ fence.” 

What, stay alone, when he _ had 
trudged all this distance to be at 
Grandfather’s side driving nails like a 
man! He said not a word; but after 
Grandfather had climbed over the bars 
and walked away he slipped through 
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them and followed him, keeping a few 
steps behind and walking very softly 


over the short grass, trying to take long | 


steps like Grandfather, and feeling like 
a very big man. 

‘‘Whey, there! be off with yourself!” 
shouted Grandfather, as Grizzley lifted 
her head from the brook. ‘‘Go ‘long, 
there! I hain’t got any salt for ye; ye 
needn’t come around me; go ‘long!” 

But Grizzley, instead of going along, 
came straight toward Grandfather and, 
putting her head down, charged at him 
with an angry snort. 

‘*You crazy old tike! whey, I tell 
ye!” yelled Grandfather, jumping to 
one side; and then, as she rushed by 
him, he saw and heard what she was 
after; for there was Lee lyigg on his 
back, kicking with both feet, swinging 
his tin pail and hatchet, and roaring 
like a young lion; and there was Griz- 
zley standing over him, and aiming at 
him with her brass-knobbed horns. 

Grandfather reached them at one 
jump (so he said), and he gave Grizzley 
such whacks with the blunt side of his 
ax that she was glad to wheel away and 
go off, shaking her head. 

‘‘You poor, oor little feller!” said 
Grandfather, snatching Lee up in his 
arms. ‘‘ Has she killed ye?’’ 

Lee drew a long, shuddering breath, 
and flung both arms around Grard- 
father’s neck. 

‘*The old—old—tramp /’’ he sob- 
bed; ‘‘I had a good mind to knock her 
old horns off !’’ 

It wasn’t until Grandfather had got 
over the bars with Lee, and carefully 
felt of all of his bones and had leaned 
against the fence and rested his own 
trembling nerves, that he burst out 
laughing. And he had silent spells of 
laughing all the way home—for he gave 
up mending fence that morning. Per- 
haps he was pleased that Lee had escaped 
without anything more than a little red 
spot on one shoulder. 

But he said to Grandmother after din- 
ner: ‘‘That ¢ramp goes into the beef bar- 
rel before she is two days older. I can’t 
stand another scare of this sort.’’ And 
when he sat in the shady back porch, 
rocking Lee into an afternoon nap, he 
told him that it was a very bad thing 
for brave young men to disobey their 
grandparents; and Lee snuggled closer 
and said he would ‘‘’member, sure;” 
and then Grandfather sang ‘‘ Hebron.”’ 

Eau Craire, Wis. 


Learn by Heart. 


{For the remainder of the year we shall publish 
weekly in this department a short selected poem to 
be learned by heart. These selections will all be 
well worth the learning. At the end of the year we 
shall ask from subscribers the names of those who 
can repeat all the poems then published, that we 
may give them credit by printing the list.] 


THE LITTLE BROOK. 





HAVE you gota brook in your little heart ? 
Where bashful flowers blow, 

And blushing birds go down to drink 
And shadows tremble so? 


And nobody knows, so still it flows, 
That any brook is there; 

And yet your little draught of life 
Is daily drunken there. 


Then look out for the little brook in 
March 
When the rivers overflow, ; 
And the snows come hurrying from the 
hills 
And the bridges often go. 


And, later, in August it may be, 
When the meadows parching lie, 

Beware lest this little brook of life 
Some burning noon go dry. 


—EnmILy DICKINSON, 1830-1886. 


Pebbles. 


TRYING to be happy is like trying to 
gotosleep. You will not succeed unless 
you forget that you are trying.—Puck. 





..Mrs. Quiverful (sternly): ‘‘ What 
was going on in the parlor last night? 
Ethel (blushing): ‘‘Only my engagement 
ring, Mamma.”’ 


.. Professor: ‘* Now, Sprockets, give 
me some account of Atlas. Sprockets: 
“He was a mythological god with a 
bicycle stoop, and the originator of the 
ball bearing.” — Puck. 
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..‘* Have you read that article ‘ How 
to Tell a Bad Egg’?”” ‘‘ No, I haven't; 
but my advice would be if you have any- 
thing important to tell a bad egg, why, 
break it gently.”"— Household Words. 


..Rural Ragges: ‘‘ Dey say, Tatts, 
dere’s many a millionaire would give 
away his millions fer our appetite.” 
Tramping Tatters: ‘‘1f dey did, Roory, 
dey’d soon git de appetite.”—Brooklyn 
Life. ‘ 

..-Mamma (looking at her watch): 
‘* How late Papa’s train is—not even yet 
in sight! I hope there hasn’t been an ac 
cident!’’ Molly(after thinking a while): 
‘*Would you marry again, Mummie.’’— 
Punch. 


..‘*The betting on Bryan is five to 
one.” ‘How is that?’ ‘‘A man ina 
hotel vestibule offered to bet $5,000 to 
$1,000 that Bryan would be elected; and 
thte elevator boy took him up at once.’’— 
Chicago Israelite. 


....Can’t Qualify.— Smythe: ‘‘ If the 
Populists capture the Government, you'll 
see the Indian and the Goddess of Liber- 
ty get off our coins mighty quick.” 
Tompkins: ‘‘ What for?’’ Smythe: ‘‘ They 
can’t raise whiskers!’’—Puck. 


...Alittle girl who had mastered the 
Commandments confessed herself disap- 
pointed ‘‘because,’’ she said, ‘‘tho I 
obey the fifth commandment and honor 
my papa and mamma, yet my days are 
not a bit longer in the land, because I am 
put to bed at seven o’clock every night.” 
—The Advance. 


..Why I knewa joker who worked 


in a certain big store in this town for- 


fifteen years. He lived somewhere way 
out in the suburbs,and he told me he had 
to get down so early that when he was 
coming home at night he used to meet 
himself starting down in the morning. 
—From Checkers, by HENRY M. BLos- 
SOM, Jr. 


..-Henry Ward Beecher, in his fam- 
ous speech at Manchester, England, in 
which he talked for an hour against a 
howling mob of rebel sympathizers be- 
fore he gained their attention, was inter- 
rupted by a man inthe audience, who 
shouted: ‘‘ Why didn’t you whipthe Con- 
federates in sixty days, as you said you 
would?” ‘‘ Because,” replied Beecher, 
‘‘we found we had Americans to fight 
instead of Englishmen.’’—Argenaut. 


..A Consistent Critic: 

A cynic once paused and gave ear to a 
song 

From a heart that was full and free; 

He sneered at the joy that it gave the 
throng, 

And he sighed, as its melody throbbed 
along: 


‘*Tt doesn’t make sense,”’ quoth he. 


He stopped where a bird in life’s gratitude 
Sang out from its native tree. 
The rustic smiled, for he understood; 
But the cynic heard in the self-same 
mood— 
‘It doesn’t make sense,”’ quoth he. 
— Washington Star. 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. All the puzzles received dur- 
ing August will be laid aside for special 
examination. The sender of the best 
puzzle will promptly receive 

A FINE CAMERA 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co. and val- 
ued at fifteen dollars. Besides the prize 
of a new book, which is offered weekly in 
this column, all the monthly prizes have 
been duly awarded. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 





‘False Economy 

Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. /n/fant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free 
by New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y, 








Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 
PUZZLES, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


The cross-words are not all of the same 
length. When rightly guessed and 
placed one below another, the initial let- 
ters will spell the name of a capital book 
recently published. A copy of the book 
will be sent to the one who sends the best 
set of answers to this week’s puzzles. 

Reading across: 1, a city of Scotland; 
2, one of the United States; 3, a city of 
Portugal; 4, a city of Sweden; 5, a coun- 
try of Europe; 6,a British West Indi« 
island; 7, an extensive country of Africa; 
8, acity of Siberia; 9, a city onone of the 
Bahama Islands; 10, the former capital 
of Poland; 11, a large lake in North 
America; 12, a sea between Europe and 
Asia; 13, the capital city of Greece, 14, a 
river of Germany. 


ANAGRAM. 
PEER LOVES DUTCH JANE. 


[Transpose these letters so as to form 

the name of an artist. ] 
ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper, 
left-hand letter, will spell a famous event 
which took place one hundred and twen- 
ty years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, Elegantly concise; 
2, the god of eloquence among the an- 
cient Egyptians; 3, undimmed; 4, the 
points on fishhooks; 5, a country in Asi- 
atic Turkey; 6, an island in the Mediter- 
ranean; 7, deadly; 8, a South African 
quadruped; 9, a garment worn by the an- 
cient Jewish priests; 10, a sheet of paper 
once folded; 11, donations; 12, a carniv- 
orous anjmal; 13, the name of a famous 
elephant; 14, the shrew-mouse; I5, a 
Greek letter; 16, a mythological enchant- 
ress; 17, having a relish; 18, a character 


in Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ Pericles’’; 19, 


the surname of a British novelist; 20, to 
dress for show; 21, to make better or 
more perfect. 


CuBE. 

I - * * * 2 

* * 
5 * * * a 6 * 
* * * * 
* * * * 
* x ” *% 
* 3 * * * * * 4 
* * 
5 x * * * 8 

From 1 to 2,to delude; 1 to 3, fabu- 


lous animals; 2 to 4,a voter; 3 to 4,a 
lazy person; 5 to 6, propriety of speech; 
5 to 7, nobler; 6 to 8, toapply again; 7 to 
8, actual being; 1 to5, an iron to lay wood 
upon in a fireplace; 2 to 6, a head of 
corn; 4 to 8a line of light; 3 to 7, a title. 
G. A..S. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 13. 


Centra Acrostic.—Battle of Blenheim. 1, Cab- 
in; 2, flail; 3, lotos; 4, meter; 5, bolus; 6, Crete; 7, 
drove; 8, fifes; 9, fable; 10, gelid; 11, green; 12, fan- 
cy; 13, other; 14, dream; 15, grind; 16, humid. 

Dovste Acrostic.—Fairy Tales. 1, Flippant; 2, 
Apocrypha; 3, instrumental; 4, requisite; 5, yawns. 

Ruymep Dovsre Acrostic.— Primals, sound; 
finals, money. 1, Steam; 2, obolo; 3, union; 4, noise; 
5, decay. 

RippLe.—Steam. 

DiaGonaL.—Titian. 1, Thrush; 2, tiffin; 3, fathom; 
4. plaint; 5, threat; 6, slogan. 

Cuarane.—Pertinacity. 


Life 


Has few pleasures for those who are wasting with 
disease, but hope - joy return when health and 
strength are restored b: 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact, the One Blood Purifier. 


pos to buy, easy to take, easy to 
Hoods Pills »perate. especially adapted to the 


use of delicate | women rand childre n. Cure al liver fills. 


Why pay the same 


price for the inferior ‘just 
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a SKIRT BINDING 


by asking and insisting ? 
If your dealer WILL, NOT 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy," a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
— tells in plain words how to make dresses at 

ome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


a H. «& M. Co., P. oO. Box 699, Ne Y. City. 


Hotel Majestic. ; 


Central Park West. 72d and 7st Sts., N. Y. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED. 


The most song ern cane | located of all the great 
City Hotels for Summer residence. 

Cuisine of superior excellence. 
spacious, overlooking Central Park. 
$2.00 per day and upward. 

The magnificent Rustic Gardens, reserved strictly for 
guests and their friends, now open. Orchestral music 
every evening. 


P. Ww. ORVIS, General Manager. 


Rooms cool and 
European plan 





GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home. with 

groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 

8 —— cialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 

end of Coffee. We deliver all orders in 

this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rafl- 

road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 

of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey Ste, New York. 








BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


INDIGESTION, NAUSEA. 


DR. J. D. EGGLESTON, Worsham, Va., 
4 


Member Medical Society, Virginia: 
romotes Digestion, relieves Nausea and Acid Fermen- 


tion, and in disordered conditions of the digestive 
organs is a remedy of uniform adaptatlon and unsurpassed excellence.” 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Earn a Bicycle 


We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES and BAKING POWDER. 
You can help us as did the young lady in the picture. 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order amounting in 
total to 200 Ibs. for a ladies High-Grade Bicycle; or sell 75 lbs. fora 
Boy’s Bicycle; toolbs. for a Girl’s Bicycle; 225 lbs. for a Gentleman’s 
High-Grade Bicycle; 30 lbs. fora Fairy Tricycle; 50 lbs. for a Wal- 
tham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner set; 25 lbs. for 
a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 

These articles are within the reach of many Ladies and Gentlemen and of 


——_ bright Boys and Girls. 
rite your ful] address on postal for catalogue, order sheet and particu- 


We pay the express or freight if cash is sent with 


W. G. BAKER (Dent. A. |1.), Springfield, Mass. 





ee of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medicai faculty 
OORNESS OF THE BLOOD, GENERAL DEBILITY and WasTING 
GTHENS THE NERVES, 


*FOUGERA & CU., 26-30 N. William 8 


and builds up the entire system, Paris; 
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Food for the Baby 


If mother can’t nour- 
ish it; if it is pale 
and thin, try 


Mother’s 
Milk. 


Somatose is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, and used in 
proper proportion with sterilized milk forms 
the best substitute known for mother’s milk. 
Send for formula, mailed free. 

At druggists, in 2-02", Y%, % and 1 lb, tins. 





ery p P 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, a t 
Gr Fortenfabriten core. Priedr Bayer & Co. whoopee 


~ QUINA-LAROCHE — 


The Great French Tenic. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
The Family Wash Biue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 

D.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Payable in Advance 





CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber..........eesssee0s $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.........+++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........s.e008: 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each..........++++. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber..........ssees0005 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each...........+00. 8 so 
Five years to one subscriber...............0 Ic 00 
Five subscribers one year each..............0.. 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their paid time has expired. 
We will, however, take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper to any subscriber who 
does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription upon re- 


ceiving a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 
or two previous to the expiration of their 
subscriptions, in order to receive their 
papers uninterruptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

.ADVERTISING RATES made known 
Address 
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130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Starting in Life. 
BY ELEANOR MAINEY. 


THERE is a problem, a hard one, which 
comes to the majority of our youth; and 
fortunate the one who has the wise aid 
of some experienced person to help set- 
tle this most important question, the 
choice of a life-work. 

Youth is not givento reflection. It is 
impulsive and, therefore, needs the par- 
ent or the teacher—some one who has 
watched the growing tendencies of the 
child—to start it upon the right road to 
success. Who should be better qualified 
for this work than the parent? No one; 
but we all know that many parents never 
awaken to their great responsibilities. 

Inclination in the ambitious youth 
should, however, be well considered be- 
fore urging him into another work. 

Limited success, mediocrity, can be at- 
tained in a vocation not congenial to us; 
but vaulting ambition wants none of 
that. Then we must choose to our lik- 
ing, that which is a pleasure, or our am- 
bitious hopes will never be realized. 
There is, however, one basis upon which 
every American youth should build, and 
that is on education. The more liberal 
your education, the better are you fitted 
for the great struggle of your existence. 
Be a graduate of some good college. If 
this is not possible to you, finish some 
course of instruction in our public schools. 

Our public school system is the cradle 
of American patriotism. We want our 
youth to become citizens of the United 
States of America, and there is no other 
place wherein that spirit is so well fos- 
tered as it is in our public schools. . Our 
best patriots, now, are the men and wom- 
en who impart to the rising generation 
the true spirit of our Revolutionary fore- 
fathers. 

If we were all endowed with the gift 
of genius we should not be so apt to make 
the mistake of choosing the wrong voca- 
tion. The majority of us are not so en- 
dowed, and for the average intellect to 
make a mistake in the beginning is a 
graveerror. Toselect judiciously, and 
then hold fast, means success to the 
youth not afraid of hard work. Contin- 
ued effort is the important element in 
every successful person’s career. 

A young girlat the age of sixteen started 
life as a teacher. Her scholarship was 
poor. She was not properly qualified as 
aninstructor. The time, the place and 
the people demanded no better. The 
building in which she taught this first 
school was an old log schoolhouse. Out 
of a salary of $20 a month she must pay 
her board. This was a start, an oppor- 
tunity. Always conscientious, she did 
the best that she could, and success 
crowned her efforts. The next five years 
were passed in teaching and attending 
school; supporting and educating herself. 
At the end of this period she had com- 
pleted the third year at high school but 
not finished the course of study, which 
was four years. Now her scholarship 
enabled her to holda first-grade teachers’ 
certificate. A year later her salary was 
$40 a month, and she was teaching in a 
graded school. Sad to relate, discontent 
had been creeping upon her, not somuch 
with her work as with her condition. 
She fully realized that a course of study 
at some higher institution of learning 
was necessary to place her in the front 
ranks of her profession. The impatience 
of youth and advice caused this young 
woman to makea mistake. 

We may imagine we possess much wis- 
dom at twenty-two, but at thirty we know 
better. She was advised to study medi- 
cine. The advice was meant kindly and 
for the best; but its being from an enthusi- 
ast may account for the lack of judgment 
on the part of the adviser. He was a 
physician, forty years of age. His ac- 
quaintance with the family was not of 
long standing; had it been he must have 
discovered tendencies pointing elsewhere. 

The medical profession is a noble work, 
a grand life for those adapted to it. No 


other calling demands so much of the 
individual, so much of nobility, so much 
of character. At the same time it is one 
ofthe most perfect cloaks for the un- 
scrupulous man or woman to assume 
and flourish under. It is a life that has 
great fascination forthe uninitiated; and 
this young woman, knowing absolutely 
nothing about it, thought she would like 
to be a ‘‘ doctor.” 

From where was the money to come for 
the three years at college? She had to 
earn it. Todothis she took a step dis- 
tasteful to her, but necessary to a physi- 
cian. She entered a school for nurses so 
as to place herself in a position to get 
the needed funds in the shortest time 
possible. While there she discovered 
that she had mistaken her calling, and 
wisely gave up the idea of becoming a 
physician. She, however, continued 
nursing till compelled by ill-health to 
give itup. So, in her thirtieth year, we 
leave her, not exactly a failure, but fdr 
froma success. She is still young; but 
life is too short and there is too much in 
it to trifle with any of its callings. 

In contrast to the above, a youth, 
whose object in life was to become a phy- 
sician, began teaching when he was 
seventeen years of age. He had a little 
money, but not enough for the needed 
course of instruction. By working in the 
harvest field and teaching, he managed 
to earn sufficient, with what he had, to 
graduate at one of our Western universi- 
ties, then enter a medical college, where 
he spent four years, graduating with 
honors. He then entered a large hospi- 
tal, where he served eighteen months as 
interne. Now he is in Europe, still pre- 
paring to enter the first ranks of his 
chosen profession. What this young 
man, not yet thirty, has done, was ac- 
complished by hard work. In the first 
place, he had a definite object; he kept 
it in view, making everything else serve 
to aid him to accomplish his purpose. 
Soon his long years of patient toiling 
will bear fruit, more than repaying him 
for sacrificing the ordinary pleasures of 
youth. 

What about his wild oats? He never 
sowed them, nor found any pleasure in 
frivolous persons’ society. Our best men 
never find time for wild oats; and the 
youth who has the mistaken idea that 
such grain is needed to round out man- 
hood, will be likely to land somewhere 
in the gutter. 

Another youth was educated until he 
was twenty in a boys’ college located in 
the East. He then entered a law school, 
took his degree, wastaken into a promi- 
nent law office to finish his studies and 
prepare for the bar. Prior to this time 
he had never known what it meant to 
earn a cent—everything had been given 
to him. He was, however, studious, 
bright and an upright youth, but very 
sensitive. The home discipline was very 
strict. This is not a fault unless it stunts 
the individuality of the youth. In this 
case it kept the boy a child too long. 
The father, not satisfied with his son’s 
progress, induced him to give up his 
studies; placed him in a Government po- 
sition where he remained three years. 
At the change of Administration he, with 
many others, was discharged. Too proud 
to begin at the bottom and work up where 
he was known, or take again the broken 
thread of his first venture, he came West 
to make his fortune—speculated, and 
lost what he had, So he was forced to 
begin at the bottom, after all, and do 
whatever he could to earn a livelihood. 
At the end of ten years we find him at 
office work, making a little more thana 
living; sure of nothing, prematurely 
aged and distrustful of the world. Had 
that father encouraged his son to keep 
to his law, to-day he would have been in- 
dependent, known to the legal profession, 
anda happy man. Had that father been 
able to give counsel and sympathy, dis- 
covered the mistake, bade his son to 
take courage and begin again the choice 
of his life, broken family ties might have 
been averted. But no, censure instead 
of sympathy met the young man’s failure, 
wounding the sensitive soul almost to 
death. The world does not care whether 
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an individual is sensitive to its thrusts or 
not. If these sensitive natures could 
only be developed in early youth not to 
wilt at the first hard rap from the world, 


“what heartaches would he spared them! 


So many of us can look back to some 
rebuff that has turned our lives into 
channels not to our liking. It seemed a 
terrible calamity then; and so it was, 
only in that it turned us from our main 
purpose. 

Be careful in your choice; look to the 
unpleasant as well as the pleasant fea- 
tures of it; then stick toit, work for it 
and sacrifice for it. Remember that the 
crowning of your life-work is not in 
youth. The years this side of thirty must 
be spent in preparing for the opportunity 
which comes to all. It may be at thirty, 
or it may be at fifty. Be ready for it; 
grasp it with a master hand; and success, 
in large letters, will be added to your 
name. 

Cnicaco, IL. 


The Logan Berry. 


BY C. E. BAMFORD. 





RECENTLY, while in Santa Cruz with a 
friend, our attention was called to sever- 
al boxes of fruit, which were standing 
upon a restaurant table. 

‘What kind of berries are those?” we 
inquired of each other. One of us 
thought they were reddish blackberries, 
the other was sure that they were large 
raspberries. But we were both wrong. 
They were the new berries, called ‘‘ Lo- 
gan berries,’’ so named from the gentle- 
man, Judge J. H. Logan, of Santa Cruz, 
who first raised this berry. The Logan 
berry is a cross of the raspberry and 
blackberry. The taste is sweeter than 
either of the above named berries. The 
fruit is quite firm and long, like the black- 
berry, while the color is that of the rasp- 
berry. Its growth is from seeds, or from 
“‘tips,’’ the latter usually being pre- 
ferred. This berry has been successfully 
grown and marketed in Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty for several years past. Hundreds of 
plants have been rooted from tips and 
distributed; and asthe flavor of the berry 
is pleasant, and it has proved itself to be 
a distinct berry, it is becoming quite pop- 
ular wherever it has been grown. It is 
so firm that it will make a good shipper 
when enough berries are grown for this 
purpose. 

The vine grows rapidly, and resembles 
that of the raspberry. The fruit ripens 
from June to August, and the vine isa 
prolific bearer. This fruit is saidto grow 
well in the dry, warm portions of the 
country as well as near the ocean, where 
it was first produced. 

This fruit is a valuable addition to the 
smaller berries of the country, and when 
fully ripe is excellent for the table. Some 
persons prefer ‘‘the Logan’’ to either 
the blackberry or raspberry. It isa fruit 
which is nearly uniform in size, and is 
sometimes an inch in length, altho gener- 
ally less than this, according to the writ- 
er’s observation. 

In regard to the origin of this berry, 
Judge Logan, in correspondence with the 
University in 1891, writes: 

‘The berry is a cross between the Augh- 
inbaugh blackberry (a wild berry found by 
a Mr. Aughinbaugh, of Alameda, near the 
bay at Schutzen Park) and an old raspberry 
that I do not know the name of. It isa very 
common berry here, and belongs to the 
French type of raspberry. The Aughin- 
baugh stood between a row of the Crandall 
or Texas Early and the raspberry named. 
I gathered the seed and planted it in the 
fall of 1884, .ntending to get a cross between 
the Crandall and Aughinbaugh. I did not 
think such a thing as a cross between the 
raspberry and blackberry possible. I have 
never attempted to do anything with it com- 
mercially; but it has borne abundant and 
regular crops ever since. The berry has 


been grown from seed several times, and 
the result in every case has been a true red- 
berry. I suppose a thousand seedlings have 
been grown from this plant, and I have 
never heard of a single instance of a seed- 
ling resembling either the raspberry or the 
blackberry; they are not all as g as the 
parent, but they are all true redberries. 
[his shows that the berry has come to stay. 
That it is an entirely new and distinct berry 
I have no doubt. It is known and grownall 
over this country as the Logan berry. 


East Oak anp, Cat. 
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‘‘ King Cotton’s Slaves” Eman- 
cipated. 
BY WILLIAM H. EDMONDS, 


A REMARKABLE article, bearing the cap- 
tion, ‘*‘ King Cotton’s Slaves,’’ and from 
the pen of a Georgia newspaper writer, 
was printed in THE INDEPENDENT of July 
3oth. The purport of the article was that 
the Southern farmer within the cotton 
belt, must, of necessity, make cotton his 
leading crop, that he is and must remain in 
debt to the country merchant, who, as 
unrelenting as Shylock holds him in per- 
petual bondage; that if he grow other 
crops than cotton there is no market for 
them; that he cannot sell vegetables or 
fruits; that Northern and Western farm- 
ers who have moved into the cotton re- 
gion have found ‘‘ their superior methods 
and their ability to pay cash for labor and 
supplies” of no avail to them, but have 
in a few years grown disheartened and 
have gradualy sunk intoa condition of 
serfdom; that, specifically, ‘‘ there is not 
an instance on record of a Northern 
farmer who has prospered to any great 
extent in the South since the War.” 

If the author of the article had said 
that Southern farmers along with those 
in other parts of the country are suffering 
because of low prices of all agricultural 
products he would have told the truth. If 
he had said that the farmers in the cot- 
ton belt, pursued, for the most part, for 
many years after the War, the fatuous 
policy of growing cotton exclusively and 
importing their food stuffs, and that this 
policy kept them hopelessly in debt to the 
country merchants and city factors, he 
would have stated a condition that did 
undoubtedly exist. But when he makes 
the averment that this condition obtains 
generally in the South now; when he 
claims that this all-cotton policy is a ne- 
cessity, growing out of natural conditions; 
when he makes the astounding statement 
that no Northern farmers have prospered 
to any great extent in the cotton region, 
he contradicts facts. 

The writer has traveled over nearly 
every part otf the South frequently dur- 
ing the past ten years. He has been in 
every part of the cotton section several 
times within the past two years. It has 
been his business to study agricultural 
conditions and matters pertaining to ag- 
ricultural immigration. He has observed 
closely, he has taiked with all classes of 
people, he has maintained an extensive 
and continuous correspondence with the 
best sources of information in all parts 
of the South. In January, 1896, he secured 
reports from more than five hundred 
trustworthy correspondents representing 
every partof the cotton region. These 
reports, supplementing and supporting 
his own observations and the testimony 
had from bankers, merchants, railroad 
officials, traveling representatives of 
Northern business houses, from the most 
careful editors of local papers and from 
the farmers themselves, both native and 
immigrant, were published with an edi- 
torial introduction from which the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are taken: 


‘“When cotton brought such prices as pre- 
vailed for many years after the War, it 
seemed to the planter much more profitable 
to devote himself entirely tocotton and buy 
his food supplies, than to raise these at the 
cost of raising less cotton. .. . The unwis- 
dom of this course as a fixed policy became 
evident when cotton continually declined in 
value until it reached a price lower than 
what it cost a great majority of the growers 
to produce it. . . . With the price at which 
cotton has been selling tor several years 
past this method could not continue, of 
course, and farmers began to realize that to 
keep from starving they must raise things 
to eat. 

‘*Gradually from year to year the num- 
ber of hogs raised and the acreage given up 
tocorn and other cereals and to hay and 
sorghum have increased, and in 1894 in 
many parts of the South these products, 
with fruits and vegetables, were given pre- 
dominant attention, while cotton was made 
a subordinate crop. As a consequence the 
farmers who adopted this policy had plenty 
to eat, and possibly something to sell, and 
what money their cotton brought them was 
in large part a surplus. 
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“The manifestly good effects of this 
method led to its wider adoption in 1895, 
with a corresponding improvement in the 
condition of the farmers. 

“It may be said, by way of summarizing 
these reports, that Southern farmers, as a 
class, are less burdened with debt than they 
have been at any previous time since the 
War; that they are now more and more 
every year producing at home their own 
provisions, and becoming less and less de- 
pendent upon the West for corn, flour, pork, 
hay and like supplies; that, growing these 
things themselves, they are saving the enor- 
mous profits on them formerly paid to sup- 
ply merchants; and that, living thus on 
their own resources, they can count largely 
as profit whatever they may receive for 
such cotton as they grow. While, asa rule, 
there is little money in circulation, the 
farmers are living better than ever before, 
not, ef course, because of the scarcity of 
money, but in spite of it, and because of a 
wider and wiser utilization of natural re- 
sources and capabilities. It is shown, how- 
ever, that in some sections the proceeds 
from the sale of cotton and the surplus of 
other crops have been more than enough to 
pay up back debts; and that farmers, be- 
sides buying such needed supplies as cannot 
be raised, are improving their farms, buy- 
ing furniture, vehicles, farm implements, 
etc., and in some cases are lending and in- 
vesting money.” 


That the cotton section is raising large- 
ly other things than cotton, and that, 
therefore, the planter, if a ‘‘slave” of 
‘* King Cotton,’’ is so because of bad 
methods and not because of adverse 
natural conditions may be amply demon- 
strated. The principal cotton-growing 
States are North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee. These ten States had last year 
something less than 19,000,000 acres in 
cotton. The same States (omitting Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky), had 24,164,709 acres in corn; 2,- 
266,415 acres in wheat; 3,302,153 acres in 
oats; 107,247 acres in rye; 126,893 acres 
in potatoes; 1,667,553 acres in hay. 
The corn acreage alone, it will be ob- 
served, was 25 per cent. greater than 
the cotton acreage. These figures are 
from reports of the Statistician of the 
United States Agricultural Department. 
The Agricultural Department does not re- 
port the acreage or yield of any but these 
staple crops; but fromthe reports of the 
Eleventh United States Census we learn 
that in 1889, the census year—seven years 
ago, and before the South had reach- 
ed its present stage inthe diversification 
of its products, these ten States produced 
75,102,728 pounds of tobacco, 127,590,574 
pounds of rice, 2,367,562 bushels of pea- 
nuts, 3,443,355 bushels of peas and beans, 
173,694 bushels of grass and clover seed, 
22,025,824 bushels of apples, 24,715,287 
bushels of peaches, 316,615 bushels of 
pears, 655,166 bushels of plums, market 
garden products tothe value of nearly 
$4,000,000, butter {on farms only and not 
including product of dairies), 139,983,386 
pounds, cheese (on farms only) 329,745 
pounds, milk (on farms only) 537,027,688 
gallons, eggs 128,990,924 dozen, honey 
15,151,700 pounds. The number of sheep 
on farms (not including sheep on ranges) 
was 6,284,581; the number of cattle on 
farms was 12,718,123, of swine, 12,31I,- 
867, of poultry, 70,822,891. Three States 
of these ten (North Carolina, Georgia 
and Tennessee) produced 704,832 gallons 
of wine and 4,715,200 pounds of grapes 
sold tor table use,the market value of 
the wine being more than one-fourth 
the value of the California product, and 
the value of the grapes sold being 80 per 
cent. of the value of the California sales. 

And these multifarious products are 
raised not only and not predominantly 
‘in the Piedmont region and along the 
edges of the cotton belt,’’ but in ‘‘ the 
interior of tbe distinctively cotton terri- 
tory’? as well. The counties in Georgia 
(the State in which the author of THE 
INDEPENDENT article lives) most noted 
for cotton production are likewise large 
producers of the cereals, and are con- 
spicuous for fruit production. What is 
now known as the fruit belt of Georgia 
is in the area of largest cotton produc- 
tion. The great peach orchards around 
Macon, Fort Valley, Tifton, Marshall- 





ville, the vineyards that are making their 
owners rich at Tifton, Morelands, New- 
nan, and in dozens of other localities, 
are all ‘‘ in the interior of the distinctive- 
ly cotton territory.”’ 

As to the impossibility of selling grain 
raised in the cotton belt, if the Piedmont 
farmer or the Western or Northern 
farmer can sell his grain, what is there 
to prevent the farmer in the cotton terri- 
tory from selling his? All have access 
to the same markets; all have equal 


privileges in the matter of railroad trans- | 


portation. 

The Report of the Statistician of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for December, 1895, gives the average 
farm price for 1895 of various farm prod- 
ucts in all the States. The following 
table shows a comparison of prices of 
grain in representative Northern States, 
with the average of prices in the ten 
cotton States: 

Corn. Wheat. Rye. Oats. 


Massachasetts... .52 - -67 34 
New) York ..:<... +45 -68 -48 -28 
Pennsylvania.... .39 65 .§0 .27 
2 TE eS +27 -60 45 22 
el +22 53 -40 «37 
j ere 18 -46 «gl 14 
Nebraska........ .18 .40 x re” 
North Dakota.... .24 38 27 16 
Average for ten 

Cotton States.. .37 71 -79 -40 


Here, then, is complete refutation of 
the claim that the Southern farmer can 
get nothing for his grain. 

The growing of early fruits and vege- 
tables for Northern markets has come to 
be an industry of wide extent and great 
profitableness in all parts of the far 
South, particularly inthe ‘‘ distinctively 
cotton territory.’’ During the season, 
daily fast express trains, on a dozen 
through lines, carry to the Northern cit- 
ies millions of packages of berries and 
perishable vegetables from hundreds of 
stations in the heart of the cotton belt. 
Several steamers a day go from Norfolk 
to New York with less tender products, 
not only from the Norfolk districts, but 
assembled there by fast trains from North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 
Almost daily, steamships, laden with the 
products of the truck farms in the cotton 
belt, start from Charleston and Savannah 
for the Northern coast cities. 

What is said of the possibilities of ag- 
riculture inthe Cotton States may be em- 
phasized by a comparison of the average 
value per acre of all farm products in 
these States with the value of all crops 
in other States. 

Computing this from the number of 
acres of cultivated land in each of the 
States, and the value of all farm products 
in each, as givenin the Census Reports, 
we find the averages to be as follows: 


Average value per acre of Farm Products, 
1889. Computed from total area of land 
in cultivation, and total value of all 
farm products. 


United States, as a whole.............. $6 87 
North Atlantic Division................ 9 88 
North Central Division................ 6 03 
WON RPMI sacccdccsecssececoses 6 76 


As to Northern farmers in the South, 
for ten years or more, colonies and indi- 
vidual settlers from the North and West 
have been moving to the South in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, and to-day 
scattered all over the South there are 
many thousands of prosperous and happy 
Northern families living welland making 
money. The writer has had within the 
last three years many hundreds of let- 
ters from Northern farmers who have 
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Always Effective. 





“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.’”’ — ALEX. 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


SANDERSON, 








lived inthe South from one to fifteen or 
more years, and who bear eager and en- 
thusiastic testimony to the wonderful 
agricultural advantages of the South— 
the ‘‘cotton territory’’ of the South—in 
soil, in diversity of products, in early 
maturity of crops and cheapness of pro- 
ducing them, in length of growing sea- 
son,in low cost of living. They have 
proclaimed that they were infinitely bet- 
ter off than they would have been if they 
had not moved South, that they were 
contented and happy, and that on no ac- 
count could they be induced to give up 
their Southern homes. Hundreds of 
these letters have been published with 
the names and addresses of the writers of 
them. 

The space available for this article is 
limited. It is impossible to make any 
enumeration of successful and prosper- 
ous Northern farmers and communities 
of Northern farmers in the South, or do 
more than point out one or two facts in 
the great mass of evidence that might be 
brought out to prove that the farmers in 
the cotton territory are no longer as a 
class the ‘‘ Slaves of King Cotton,’’ that 
such of them as still remain in this bond- 
age have open to them abundant ave- 
nues of escape afforded by a great variety 
of profitable crops, that the cotton region 
is marvelously rich in conditions favor- 
able to successful agriculture independ- 
ent of cotton, and that these conditions 
are being more and more every. year 
realized and profitably availed of by 
farmers from other parts of the country. 


Battimore, Mp. 


THE resources of bacteriology are 


seemingly inexhaustible, and its benefi- 
cent applications as varied as they are 
comprehensive, while investigations of 
theoretical interest are daily assuming a 
practical importance hardly dreamed of 
by their original discoverers. Little did 
Hellriegel, Wilfarth and Beyerinck imag- 
that when they announced that certain 
leguminous crops are able by means of 
root-nodules to fix the free nitrogen of 
the atmosphere, and that this was accom- 
plished by the aid of particular bacteria 
contained in such nodules~little did they 
anticipate that a few years later the 
great German firm of color manufac- 
turers, Messrs. Meister, Lucius & Briin- 
ing, at Héchst-am-Main, would under- 
take to deliver, as anarticle of commerce, 
cultivations of such bacteria under the 
name of Nitragin, wherewith to inocu- 
late, and so supply the wants of various 
leguminous crops. This is, however, 
what Dr. Nobbe, the distinguished fol- 
lower in the footsteps of Hellriegel, has 
rendered by his brilliant researches an 
accomplished fact. Pure cultivations of 
nodule-organisms suitable to the growth 
of no less than seventeen different varie- 
ties of leguminous field crops may now 
be purchased from this enterprising firm. 
Each bottle bears a different colored label 
according to the crop for which it is des- 
tined, while the German as well as the 
botanical name of the plant is also 
affixed. About half an acre of land may 
be inoculated for half-a-crown, which 
represents the price of a single culture 
bottle. The cultivations are prepared at 
the Héchst Works, under the direction of 
a former assistant to Dr. Nobbe, and the 
result of this latest development of prac- 
tical bacteriology will be awaited with 
the greatest interest.—WNature. 
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pleased housewives 
come from everywhere. They have used 


Sunlight Soap 
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and have found that it washes clothes easily, quickly, perfectly, as no other 


soap can—with 


Less Labor, Greater Comfort. 


Lever Bros.. Ltd., 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 

































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royal Bakine PowpERr Company. New York. 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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PateE 


Ww. & : B. DOUGLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, CT. 
N.Y. CITY. CHICAGO. 











"Special to « The Independent ” Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
4 Ib. sample best T imported, 
ceipt of $2.50 and this “ad.” ” AN 
charges paid. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 29. 1 and 82 gvepeeY STREET, 
NEW YORK ‘CITY. » Ve 


any kind you may order. 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


5 lbs. fine Family Teas 0 
Established 1780. 


27 SUDBURY er,” 
Boston, Mass. 
Bend fo for eeu 
2A stamp, pap 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company has now the or rience 
of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, which has 
taught it that the sine gva non of success is the —- 
tion of good plans of insurance, and the pursuit of a If 
eral policy toward both its Insured and its Agents. 

These essentials it possesses in an eminent degree, but 
ee gene | tempered by that conservatism which is the 

st possible safeguard of the policy holder. Its con- 
tracts are incontestable after two years. They are non- 
forfeitin _——s generally for either paid-up policy 
or extended insurance, at the option of the ‘policy holder. 
It gives ten days of grace in payment of remiums. 
Its course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, %i Broadway, New York. 


OFFIC ERS: 


oc seceoccencoenesese € ctwary. 


.. Medical Direc tor. 


FINANCE C COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. nO a ae .. Pres. Chem. ~~! Sees. 
i TTR, ccscue onpees sepepiebenss 
E. PEREING, ae Pres. Imp. & Trader re 
JAMES R. PLUM. ......02-20.0s--eeereeeeeeetees 


STATE “MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLACK, President. 
January Ist, 1896. 








ABBETGS.... ......00000-.00000 --$11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............. __ 9,847,252 00 
SUR PLUS (Mass. Standard).. . $1,275,731 90 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
C.W. ANDERSON Cen. Agent. 
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ane Pittsburgh. done, and the great variety of shades 
ancuonr ,“"** {| or combinations which can be produced by 
ECKSTEIN }oimeimat. | the use of 
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JEWETT 
omen and the Tinting Colors will afford her an 
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surruan } CSM? taste and secure the best and most durable 
COLLIER paint. The brands shown in list are genu- 
asco s.tnis {| ine. For colors use the NationaL Leap 
ee Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No 
JOHN. LEWIS # BROS.C0 trouble to make or match a shade. ° 
MORLEY _ Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
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Baffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York, 
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Extract from 1896 Report 


OF 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, 


Insurance Commissioner of the State of Wisconsin. 


“THE real difference between life insurance companies consists in 
economy of management; the most economically managed will give the 
greatest return to its policy holders.” 

‘However small may be the place State supervision occupies in the 
estimation of insurance officials, the people of the State look to the Insur- 
ance Department for the protection of their interests, and it is of daily 
occurrence that the Commissioner is requested to answer the query: 
‘Which is the best company for me to insure in?’ or, ‘What kind ofa policy 
will be the best for me to take?’ ”’ 

“The best company toinsure in is the one most economically man- 
aged and which issues the simplest forms of contract in which is clearly 
and concisely stated just what the company will do. The contract or pol- 
icy accepted should be the one most nearly meeting the condition and 
deeds of the insured.” 

“Whether a policy be an ordinary life, limited payment or endow- 
ment policy, itshould give a schedule in figures for every year, commencing 
with the third year, the exact amount the company will allow as cash sur- 
render, the amount of extended insurance, paid-up insurance, and the 
amount the company will loan on the policy. All other options and esti- 
mates are misleading and disappointing; the insured cares less for an esti- 
mate of dividends than he does for a clear-cut and definite contract assur- 
ing him of the other benefits named. There should be no non-forfeiture 
laws; but there should be a law requiring life insurance companies to defi- 
nitely state in each policy issued the kind or character of the contract, and 
whether or not the contract carries with it cash surrender, loan, extended 
and paid up insurance options, and if so,in figures, the exact amount.” 





THE BANNER BICYCLE LAMP 
$3.50 


Delivered anywhere 
in United States. 





Throws a powerful, broad light, 
and by special arrangement of 
lens illuminates ground to 
perfection. 


Wind Proof. 

Will not Jolt Out. 

# No Solder to Melt. 

y All Parts Removable. 

Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 







Burns Kerosene in Will not Smoke Up. 
yest fount. Easy to Take Apart. 
o splashing. 
Rp sen Easy to Put together. 


A Perfect Road Iluminant. 


Your dealer should have them; 
until he has will send, carriage 
paid, for $3.50 to any part of the 
United States. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Boston, - -* <* * Chicago. 
FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


Handsome Jewell x 
side lights. 

No more wick drop- - 
ping. Our patent # 


locking device is a = 
positive preventive. 3 








TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. — 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route— World's Pictorial Line 


THE ONLY LINE West OF MissouRI RIVER RUNNING 
BUFFET SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS. 





THE ORIGINAL OVERLAND ROUTE 


It was the Route in ‘49! 
It is the Route To-Day, and 
Will be for All Time to Come 





Fastest Train to the West. 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 


CHICAGO te SAN Ah j_seaeaatea daily 
in$: ve com Chica 


s from Missouri Riv 
Pullman Pa days from Dining Cars; | hod Reclining 
Chair Cars ; Buffet Smoking and saueney Ce 
For tickets and full information call or ‘odivens ey 
Union Pacific agent, or E. L. Lomax, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. 
Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


Europe tn: Orient 
53 Sen Europe. 280 


Late Summer Tours leaving New York every Satur- 
ox 33 days, all expenses, visiting London and Paris 





Seuth France and Italy party, leaving New York 
Sept. 2d, 30th, and Oct. 3d, visiting England, France, 
clueoni and Italy, 60 days, all expenses, $460 First- 
class 

Serge and Ralectine grand gear. sailing: from New 
Yor ict. 3d, North German Lio: 4 S. Ems, visit- 
ing Gibraltar, K iers Italy, Egypt, alestine, Constan- 
neh and Greece high class, 13 days, all expenses, 

First-c lass only. 

sg SRound the Werld rty, outward via 
San Francisco, Japan, China, 4a India, home via 
Egypt, Italy. Switzerland, France send be land, leaving 
Boston and New York Oct. 6th. pal rtles | in charge 
of puapertanees Conductors. etc., 
apply to H. GAZE & SONS. Lid. (2d Year), 

Broadway, New York. 





HOT FELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Windsor Hotel, 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Sixth to Forty-Seventh 
Streets, New York. 


UNDER NEW AND LIBERAL MAN- 
AGEMENT. 
FREE COACH AND BAGGAGE TO 
AND FROM GRAND CENTRAL DE- 
POT BY GIVING US NOTICE. 


ARMY AND 





NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 
Unsurpassed location. Perfect Appointments. 


AMERICAN PLAN, $4.00 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


Music During Dinner. The traveling public will find 
this a delightful, cool and homelike hotel. 


WARREN F. LELAND, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 
FILES AND BINDERS. | 

We can supply Files or Binders for 


THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 
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